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VICTORIA. 



It has been so ordained by Proyidence, that I— who 
am a native of one of the most solitary yaUeys of our 
fair island, and whose earliest years were spent in a re- 
tirement admost as absolute as that of a recluse of the 
Chartreuse, having little intercourse but with the wild 
beauties of Nature and the dustv volumes of an old 
library, supposed to have belonged to a friend of Addi- 
son— should in my later years have become a great 
traveller, havu)g visited three quarters of the globe, and 
been resident in various climates, from the burning torrid 
zone to the northern borders of England ; having at one 
time been surrounded by idolaters and followers of the 
prophet Mahomet, and at another finding myself in the 
assemblies of comparatively pure and simple Protestants 
—that is, of persons who profess to take the Holy 
Scriptures as their rule of lire ; and again bein^ mixed 
up in one household with tloman Catholics, which last 
are persons bearing indeed the name of Christian, but 
having many of the errors of the heathen, together with 
the pride and self-righteousness of the Mussulman. In 
all these situations it has been my pleasure to study the 
cliaracters of children, and to observe their various trials 
and circumstances of life ; and these observations have 
led me to conclude that many and terrible evils accrue to 
them from their intercourse with servants, and especially 
with servants in countries where the national religion is 
false, and the language different from that commonly 
used by their parents. 

I have already given examples of this kind in my 
Narratives of Indian Life. It is now my intention to 
bring forward another example which has come to my 
knowledge during my residence in a place much nearer 
temo; aad I should rejoioe to Had that the iostna^o 
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which I am about to adduce is a singular one ; that it is 
not so, I have reason however to fear ; but I trust, that 
the history which I propose to bring forward will induce 
Christian parents to watch more carefully than many 
have hitherto done respecting the characters and re- 
ligious opinions of those to whom they intrust their 
little ones. 

Victoria is the name of the little girl whose histonr I 
am about to relate. It may perhaps be thought too nne 
a name for any but a princess, and scarcely fit for one 
descended from a family which is neither royal nor 
noble ; but this will presently be explained. 

There is little question but that you, my young reader, 
have heard of the town of Nice. A person travelling 
from the south of France into Italy, having crossed the 
river Var, enters at once into a small province under 
the King of Sardinia, to which the name of Nik6, now 
Nice, was given, by an ancient Grecian colony : this 
colony took possession of it from Marseilles, above 
three centuries before the birth of our Lord. It lies on 
the shores of the Mediterranean Sea ; and the Alps, that 
range of mountains which extend from the sea into 
Germany, and which in this place are called the Mari- 
time Alps, so enclose this territory by their various 
branches as to form of it a little world of itself. This 
city of Nice, which was founded, as I before said, by 
the Greeks from Marseilles, afterward fell under the 
Romans, who had a magnificent seat near to it, of which 
vestiges still remain ; in later times it became the prop- 
erty of the Counts of Provence, and it is now a part 
of the dominions of the King of Sardinia ; its established 
religion being Roman Catholic, and the people being 
subjected to a very severe discipline, under the authority 
of the priests, insomuch that there are few countries on 
the continent, with the exception of Spain and Portugal, 
to which less liberty of Conscience is allowed. 

But this little territory being enclosed, as I said be- 
fore, by the Maritime Alps, and being thus sheltered on 
three sides from the winds, and being also much nearer 
the course of the sun than we are in England, cold is as 
little felt through all its charming coasts as in many 
places on the torrid zone ; hence, the olive-trees and 
cypresses which adorn its heights being ever green, it 
presents on every side prospects so charming, that a 
person who has learned to see the Creator in his works 
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finds himself continually drawn out in acts of praise in be- 
holding these manifold wonders of the Divine handiwork; 
for, to the instructed mind, the heavens declare the glonr 
of God, and the firmament telleth his handiworks, al- 
though it is to be feared that there are many to whom 
their language is unintelligible. But if the arrangement 
of hill and dale, with the various points of view in which 
the sea intrudes itself into the landscape, is supremely 
beautiful throughout this small territory, the various 
brilliant colours which blend themselves in every pros- 
pect add greatly to the marvellous effects of every 
scene ; the clear bright blue of the heavens, the deep 
green of the ocean, the glittering hue of the white foam, 
which forms a line along the bay, the violet tint of the 
distant mountains, and the browner glow of those which 
are nearer, with not unseidom the addition of some far 
distant snow-crowned peak, — ^and all these seen, as they 
often are, over groves of orange-trees, which might vie 
with the wardens of the Hesperides, — ^form a whole which 
can harmy be imagined by persons who have always 
inhabited a northern region, where, if the natural beau- 
ties are not inferior, they are undoubtedly of a very dif- 
ferent character. Nor are all the beauties of this place 
such as would meet the eye of a traveller at once, for 
one of the remarkable features of this sequestered spot, 
this mountain region, which is thus protected from the 
winds of the north, is the amazing quantity of flowers 
which are found on the sides of the hills ; here are ane- 
mones of every colour, sown in the earth, and springing 
forth in the early part of the year without the assistance 
of man's hand ; long ranges of aloes are seen on the 
acclivities of the rocks where no human foot can tread. 
The arbutus, too, is here in abundance with its wax-like 
blossoms, and the sweet acacia, shedding perfumes in 
every breeze from its golden tassels. The almond-tree, 
which is the first to blossom after the cold season, for 
which it has been chosen in Scripture as the emblem of 
the guardian of the church who watches and wakes, is 
found also in this climate ; and the vine which gives its 
blood for the refreshment of man, and the tall majestic 
cypress, all these are here, nor is there a cottage gar- 
den in which they are not assembled, with thousands of 
lesser shrubs, which if I could enumerate, I should* be 
wiser than Solomon, who knew every plant from the 
cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop on the wall. But that 
A3 
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which is the principal among the trees at Nice is the 
olive, of which groves of an immense extent cover the 
mountains; and as the almond and vine are used in 
Scripture for highly important emblems, 90 is the olive 
also chosen as the figure of a church supposed to.be 
richly endued with the graces of the Spirit ; and for this 
reason, because its berries pjcoduce a delicate oil, which 
is of great value to the owners of the trees. 

The leaves of this tree are narrow and glossy, and are 
of a dark green on one side and of a white colour oa 
the other : hence, when the sun shines, and the leaves 
are agitated by the breeze, the whole tree seems to glis- 
ten as with dew. Such as I have endeavoured to de- 
scribe it is the country about Nice ; I say less of the 
town, which is built on the side of a mountain torrent 
called the Paglion. 

This bed of the torrent, which is very wide and strong, 
is generally nearly dry ; but when there has been rain in 
the mountains, or at the time of the melting of the snows 
in the higher regions, the waters come roaring down 
with a great noise, and meeting those of the sea, the 
waves are troubled, and the confluence is terrible. 
There are also a high rock and a castle on one side of 
the town ; but as these things are not particularly to our 
purpose, we will leave them for the present. 

Now, because Nice is so warm and healthy, many 
English families come here to spend the winter. They 
generally take ready-furnished houses, and hire servants 
for the time being. These servants are generally thought 
tolerably honest, but their manners are rough and un- 
pleasant ; they speak bad French to their masters, their 
own language being unintelligible even to persons who 
understand French. This language, which in the moun- 
tains is well preserved, is the language of Provence— 
the language, in fact, of the ancient troubadours, or 
minstrels, as has been proved by comparing it with 
what remains of the poems of these renowned bards. 
This language is nearly lost in Provence itself, by 
having been mixed with the French ; and it is in the 
same danger in Nice from the mixture with Italian. 
Having, however, so far explained the nature of the place 
which is the scene of my history, I hope, without further 
loss of time, to proceed to my narrative. 

It happened some years ago— I should prefer not to 
•ay bow many- that a certain English family, having 
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resotv^d to spend some years on tbe Continent, came to 
Nice, and being pleased with the place, took a house, 
resolving to Spend their winters there and their summers 
in Switzerland, or wherever else they might find it 
agreeable. 

The family was large : it consisted of a Mr. and Mrs. 
Rosebury, whom we must consider as the principal per- 
sons ; Mxs. Morley , the mother of Mrs. Rosebury ; Mr. Mor- 
ley her brother, and two younger sisters ; added to these 
were two childrenof Mr. and Mrs. Rosebury; the eldest, 
whose name was George, being about eleven years of age 
at the time his father left England, and the second, Juliat 
being about nine. There hatf been two sons younger 
than Julia, who had died in infancy ; and Mrs. Rosebury 
was expectmg an addition to her family when she ar« 
rived at Nice. With respect to the characters of this 
family, 1 may sum them up very shortly. 

Of the old lady I shall say little, but that she bought a 
new wig at Parts, and attended the theatre every nieht 
during her residence there. Of her son Mr. Morley , that 
he was a bachelor of about forty, who was very exact 
in his dress, very particular respecting his horses, and 
one who must have his game of cards every evening. 
Of Mr. Rosebury, that he was a mild amiable man, and 
very much under the influence of his wife. And of Mrs. 
Rosebury, that she was a woman of a strong mind, which 
had been perverted by a worldly, ambitious mother, and 
encouraged in all its follies by too great indulgence on 
the part of Mr. Rosebury. What the world calls plea- 
sure was her idol, and as she never pursued any object 
by hsdves, she sacrificed every duty to this infatuation. 
As to the Misses Morley, they were like most other 
young ladies who are brought up in worldly families. 
And whereas George was very like his father, who was 
a remarkably well-looking man, Julia was the very 
image of her mother, and was hence an especial favour- 
ite of all her relations by the mother's side. 

There was no want of money in the family on either 
side ; indeed, Mr. Morley was supposed to be rich, and 
the old lady had a large jointure ; in consequence of 
which, when they came to Nice, they provided them- 
selves with a handsome house, hiring it ready furnished 
from a family who resided in the town ; for of late years, 
that is, since' the French Revolution, the country-houses 
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Of the gentlemen and nobility of Nice are almost entirely 
abandoned. 

The house is still standing, and has a less modem ap* 
pearance than most of the edifices in the environs of the 
town ; it is a square building, having turrets at each end| 
and each turret bein^ surmounted by a vane or weather* 
cock. The building is simple, having no fresco pHintihgs« 
so generally seen on the walls of gentlemen's houses in 
this part of the world ; it stands on a ridge of Moot Mo- 
ran, but clear of the principal eminence, and just in a 
parallel with that line of the hill which is covered with 
olive woods, so that it has a protected appearance, the 
whole domain being encircled with olive groves. All 
the grounds above and below this house are laid out in 
terraces, chiefly covered with vines, but having some 
cypress and many orange- trees mingled with the vines* 
and on the southern front there is a splendid palm-tree, 
such as is not very common in this part of the world. 
Being thus situated, the prospects from this house are 
uncommonly fine. To the north, or t:ather to the north- 
east, is the principal summit of Mont Moran, crowned 
by the castle of Mont Alban. On the south, the descent 
towards the sea is so precipitous and so richly wooded, 
so rough with rock, so bold and broken, that the house 
is only approachable in that direction by steep and craggy 
pathways, such as persons accustomed to mountainous 
regions only could overcome ; and beyond this rocky 
and woody region, some thousand feet below, is the har- 
bour of Nice, with all its shipping, and beyond, the whole 
extent of coast towards the west, as fair as Antibes,'and 
even as far as the islands of St. Marguerite and .Bt 
Honors, near where the Alps of TEstrelles Obtrude them- 
selves into the oceans On the west the town of Nice, 
with its castellated rock, is spread before the eye, and 
beyond it those various heights which, forming a ter- 
mination of one of the branches of the Maritime Alps, 
approach so near the sea as to leave only a very small 
line of plain, over which passes the road from France. 
And on the north-west, over an immense ravine, were 
visible the bed of the Paglion, the hill and convents of 
Cimies, and the monastery and church of St. Pons, with> 
other hills rising above, and terminated by the ofkeb^ 
snow-crowned mountains of the Col de Tende. 

The approach to this house is through a narrow wa^ 
which psuMes from the Pfhzza Victoria up to the caatlot^ 
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of Mont Allma aad Villa Fnmoa, iHid noidtafr « nfteww 
whidi leads into asecond lane, only wide enough to ad* 
nit a oarriagef and practicable fpi wheels only as £jur aa 
the gates of the donuiin. This, j^te also has an anti^uf 
appearance* and opens directly into a long payed vine- 
walk, flanked with pillars of stone placed on each side» 
the Tines forming a canopy of no inferior beauty over 
the head of the passenger, and being mingled with roses, 
and sweet-thorn, form a vista of wtiich it is dii&ciUt for 
the inhabitants of our cold northern region to conceivf 
an idea. 

Such was the place chosen for the residence of this 
femily ; and as it was beautiful without, so within it 
was arranged with every possible attention to convex 
ntence, and with no slight view to splendour ; and the 
family were scarcely settled when Mrs. Rosebury be- 
came the mother of a second girL 

All the relations had wished for a boy, and themothef 
had been particularly solicitous on this point, because 
her brother had said several times, ** If my sister's little 
one proves to be a boy, I shall adopt him ; he shall be 
cdled Morley, and I will make him my heir. I am a 
determined old bachelor — ^I will not be troubled with a 
wife, and therefore I shall claim this child as my own.** 
Hence, when the mother was told that the little one was 
a girl, she conceived a dislike to it, although she endea* 
voured to conceal this feelipg from its father; she there* 
fore pretended incapacity to nurse it, and it was settled 
that it should be reared as well as might be without that 
nourishment so earnestly desired by babes : a servant 
was accordingly hired who was particularly skilful in 
Uie management of infants ; and because this woman 
professed that she could not undertake the charge if in- 
terfered with, she was established immediately with her 
little nursling in a range of apartments on the south 
side of the house ; the cook and other servants being 
directed to supply her with every thing she required. 
Nor did Teresa, for auch was her name, disappomt thai 
expectations of those who had hired her, for the little 
one throve under her hand, filled out, grew fair, and 
sound, and dimpledi smiled and chuckled when, chiiped 
to by her nurse, and within a very few months might 
have served for the model of a liUip cherub. But when, 
Mrs. Rosebury was able to think, of these things, she 
a femily<«onnoil lespeptiw tJ^a JBim^. wi^di 
a 
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was to be given to the child. '' She shall not be called 
Morley,** said the uncle, ** since she is a girl, lost the 
name should slide into that most detestable of alldehva* 
tives, yiz. the short name for Mary." 

** Don't speak of it," said the grandmother, for Mrs. 
Eosebury was too much vexed to reply ; and the old 
lady then suggested another and another name, to all 
and each of which there was some objection raised. 

It was then made a question whether the child could 
not have a name which might mark her birth at Nice, for 
Mrs. Hosebury liked any thing which was not quite com* 
mon, or, to use her own words, she was fond of some- 
thing rechercfUy particularly in names ; and after some 
consideration it was settled that the little girl should be 
called Victoria, since her native place bore the name of 
Nice, which signifies, in Greek, victory. This name, 
therefore, was bestowed upon the child at her baptism 
by an English clergyman, who passed through Nice on 
hjs way to Genoa about this time. 

But when the bustle of the christening was over, and 
the infant had received her fine-sounding appellative, she 
was thought httle more of than before ; and because she 
enjoyed a course of uninterrupted health, and did every 
possible credit by her appearance to the management of 
Teresa, Mrs. Rosebury even took merit to herself for 
the consequences of her own indifference, and while di* 
recting Teresa to present the sparkling infant to her 
lady visiters, she would often say, *' I consider it quite 
a duty not to interfere with that good creature Teresa 
in the management of the dear little thing." The ladies 
did not fail to hold up the mother in this laudable reso- 
lution, not considering that while she was persevering 
in her determination not to interfere with the good crea- 
ture Teresa (who certainly did manage the infant with 
ffreat skill), her own heart was becoming more and more 
hardened against her child, or, to use a milder term^ 
those cold affections which might have been warmed by 
the endearments of her little one, had she been more 
with it, were suffered to languish, and at length, it is to 
be apprehended, nearly to die away. 

But to leave this lady, whom we are ashamed to call 
an Englishwoman, we will turn to a person of a very 
different character, viz. Victoria's nurse. Teresa de 
Val was a native of Rome, where her father had been aa 
inferior servant in the iiunily of a cardinal; she wai 
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tboat forty years of age when she undertook the charfs 
of Mrs. Rosebury's infant, having been highly recom- 
mended by a ttoMe family from Rome then iu Nice ; her 
senrices were not however to be obtained under a high 
salary. Would you wish for a description of her per- 
son! It had been very handsome— she was a little 
woman, but looked much older than women of forty do 
in our milder climate ; her complexion was of a deep 
bronze, her hair black, her eyes dark and sparkling,sher 
teeth looked white from the contrast with her complex- 
ion, and her air was much superior to that of women in 
her rank in our own country ; her dress was the costume 
of Rome, with the exception of that peculiar headdress 
which it would be most difficult to describe : it consisted 
of a black velvet "bodice with long sleeves, a full petti- 
coat of flowered chintz, a silk apron with large pockets* 
and a huge golden cross suspended by a black riband 
from her neck ; her hair was drawn from her . fore head, 
and fastened with a knot behind ; she wore huge drops 
in her ears* a small cap of black velvet with tassels on 
her head, and a silk handkerchief on her neck: she 
spoke Italian well, and French with the Italian accent; 
and she could make herself well understood in the patois 
of Nice. Her manner, when she chose, was flattering 
and caressing; but the least want of deference even in 
her masters would throw her into reserve, and she 
would bear an offence of this kind in mind many days. 
She had reared several children from the birth, all 
children of superior families, and all her nurslings 
loved her exceedingly— even when they had tender 
mothers to share that love-^which yr^s not the case with 
little Victoria. If therefore Teresa was all in all to 
this child, was it more than might have been expected T 
yet I ought not . to omit to say, that if the mother was 
altogether heartless as regarded Victoria, it was not so 
with the father, though ne had no idea of paying her 
tiiose attentions which are due from a parent to a child ; 
it was enough for him to see her thriving under the care 
of Teresa, and he was persuaded that if she looked well, 
and if he heard her often crow and laugh when Teresa 
played with her, and if she trembled with impatience, 
as she always did, whenever any one held her at a dis- 
tance from bey attendant, and was ready to spring out of 
the arms that held her into those whicn were ever ready 
to receive her* he could not doubt that she was better 
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with her affectionate nime than with her cold and hewt< 
lees mother. Notwithstanding wbich^ he was much 
gratified when she was about the age of six months to 
observe that she was generally willing to leave even 
Teresa to come to him ; and as he afterward said, ha 
never lost the feeling of pleasure he experienced when 
first she called after him from the terrace on which her 
nurse was holding her, extending her little arms to him^ 
and crying bitterly when he disappeared in order td 
eome up the stairs to the place where she was ; from 
that time, as he afterward said, his heart was drawn 
more closely to this his youngest child, and it waa 
always with mutual satisfiiction that the father ani 
daughter met henceforward, though, as I before said^ ha 
still neglected to bestow il^Mn his little darling those 
cares which are due from a parent to his offspring. 

I have said that the family had resolved to take an ex- 
cursion during the warm season every year, and to make 
their house at Nice only their residence foi^ part of the 
year. Money was no object to them, they therefore re- 
tained their house, and always kept a few servants in it. 
Victoria and Teresa generally accompanied them in 
their summer etcursioil. Oh one or two occasions 
they were however left at Nice, and it was probably on 
the first occasion of this kind that the idea suggested 
Useif to Teresa that she would endeavour to make her 
little nursling a Roman Catholic, an idea which ccmld not 
have been entertained with much prospect of success, 
had she not perceived how entirely the child was left to 
her management ; for till Victoria was Six years of aoe, 
it was not thought necessary to teach her even to rea£— » 
her mother being always in the habit of wyingt when* 
ever the education of the child whs alluded to, ^ She it 
not losing time, for she is learning three languages; 
she already speaks Italian to perfection, and with such 
volubility that I am not able to follow her— «he ia 
almost as ready with French, and although she is not so 
prompt with English, yet she knows what we say even 
when we do not wish she should/' But this was only 
what we may call a salvo to the conscience of the 
mother, who loved what she called pleasure more than 
her own fair infant. People disagree very much in thehr 
notions of what is pleasant, that which- is sweet and 
delightful to the children of God being altogether th^ 
eon&ary to those who love the muM ; and perhaps 
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there aze now few families so lai>ge as that of which we 
are speaking, of which every member is so entirely de- 
votea to the world as this was. Some of the individu^ 
of the family might perhaps have been naturally more 
amiable than others, but one and ail loved and followed 
that alone which belonged to this present life. The ladies 
were never easy but when in company or preparing for 
company. Juha was to be educated to shine in com- 
pany ; and Mr. Morley was always in society, though 
bis set was not the same . as that of his mother and 
sisters. Mr. Rosebury was without doubt the most 
amiable of the family, but he had the weakness to allow 
himself to be entirely led bv his wife. Julia had been 
taught to be cold and insolent to him, but George was 
very fond of his papa, and would often invite him to 
walk and talk with him, asking him questions which, 
had they been followed up, might have led to some- 
thing more than mere vanity ; for this little boy thought 
a great deal, and was a great examiner into truth, want- 
ing to know the difference between the Roman Catholic 
religion and that called Protestant, and inquiring closely 
into the authority which people had for wotshipping the 
saints, whose images he saw in every direction. 

The only day in the week on which this family were 
obliged to be quiet was Sunday. I do not know whether 
there was a place in Nice at that time for the English to 
meet for divine service, but by all accounts, the family 
of which we are now speaking did not find out the 
place if there were such a one ; and, as old Mrs. Morley 
used to say, '* Sunday was always the longest day in all 
the week," for, as she would express herself, *' one can- 
not be reading good books all day, and if one takes a 
drive it will only last a few hours, and it is hardly thought 
creditable for the English to go to the Sunday balls of 
the nobility of Nice, so one hardly knows what to do 
with one's self;" and then the old lady would yawn and 
stretch, and commonly finish off the day with some sort 
of game, either of backgammon, or chess, or bagatelle, 
for she had half an idea that it would not be quite right 
to let people see her play at cards on a Sunday, and thus 
even the lorm of religion had quite passed awa]|r from 
this family; insomuch that the Roman Catholic ser- 
vants, and among the rest Teresa, used to say of their 
masters and mistresses that they were infidels ; which 
hozriUa epithet* to the discredit of the carelessoese of 
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Siigiish tvaTellett, i« now too often besto^od upon PffOt» 
•slants Oft the Continent. 

fiuch tfafen was the family in which Victoria wao 
feared; her relations heing wholly withoot even the 
lorms of religion, and her nnrse being (as will be; seen 
in the sequel one who firmly believed that there was' 
no salvation beyond the pale of the papal church* 

It can hardly^ 1 trust, be necessary to point out to my 
reader that Rome is now the capital city of the pope's 
dominidos, as it once was of all the civilised earth,— the 
chief seat of the great Roman CathoL-c anti-christian 
heresy. The head of this church is the pope, who pre« 
tends to derive his authority froiii Str Peter, alleging a» 
the ground of his authority two verses in the gospele 
which are not thoroughly understood, but which at any 
rate have nothing to do with St. Peter, who was never 
bishop of Rome, as mny be proved from history. 

However, it seems that the bishops of Rome (who 
are called pope, or papa, or father) have had influence 
enough for ages past to persuade the people that they 
ate successors of St. Peter, and that they h^ive received 
the power from him of opening and shutting the gates 
of heaven to every spul which may desire admittance ; 
and there was a time when almost every nation in 
Europe believed that the Bishop of Rome was infallible 
as head of the church, and that he had authorKy not 
oiriy in his own person to exclude those who did nol 
submit themselves to him for the benefits of Christ's 
death, but that he had power also to extend this privi* 
ieg€t to all the bishops and inferior ministers of the 
church; hence the anathema maranetha of the pope 
and of the church was dreaded more than death li^ all 
orders of people, and no boundary was set to the en- 
croachments and tyranny of the priests ; and because 
they denied the privilege of reading the Scriptures to 
the peo[rfe, they were enabled to make them believe 
the most monstrous lies, and to establish various forms 
of worship which are forbidden in Scripture,-— such aa 
that of the adoration of saints and images and relicst 
with penances, and fastings, and holy days, and auricular 
confession ; all of which were instituted for the increase 
of the authority and influence of the priests, and for the 
amassing of gold and treasure. 

But within the last two or three hundred years* the 
twdit of tt» Aoana duirah hit tan paaiing nvigf ;i la 
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Vrane« it is now no I6nger in authority, tmd in England Ik 
has almost entirely yie&ed, it is hoped, to a purer form of 
worship ; bat in Italy, Hnd Spain, and Portugal it is still 
in force, and in the King of Sardinia's dominions, of 
which Nice forms a part, it is dangerous for a subjeet 
to have a Bible in his possession. 

But Teresa was, as we have before said, devoted en* 
iirely to popery : insomuch that she believed that no 
one could be saved who did not receive all that was 
taught by the Roman church} and such being her 
belief, can we wonder if, from the moment she had as- 
certained that there was no guard kept upon Victoria, she 
Should have conceived the idea o( making her a papist 
as soon as ever she could be made to understand any 
thing of the forms of popery ? In this instance Teresa 
acted according to principle, and Was not so much to be 
blamed in what she did as Victoria's parents, who, in- 
stead of being anxious, like herself, to teach the child 
some religion, though a false one, never considered 
whether she had or had not a soul to be saved* 

So years passed on ; Julia grew tall and well-looking, 
and became by degrees the companion of her gay young 
aunts, scarcely ever bestowing a thought on her little 
sister; and George was sent back to England to be 
placed in a public seminary. In the meJan time Victoria 
grew, and passed from that state of infancy in which 
Teresa was a very kind and proper attendant, to be a 
little girl running about, and prattling to every one who 
Would listen to her, and picking up good and evil just as 
they came to hand. Teresa he^ taken great care of her 
health, and kept her from being tanned by the sun and 
wind; hence she was blooming and fair, and had a 
bright sparkling countenance — loving those persons who 
were kind to her, without measure, and being cold and 
shy to those whom she did not love. 

But there was one thing which soon might have been 
seen in her, if any one hs^ taken the trouble to examine 
her character, and this was, that she could tell that 
which was not true with an untroubled countenance, and 
stand to it also, and make out stories of things that hitp- 
pened quite different to what was the fact. She never 
indeed told these stories to Teresa, because she knew 
that she could not deceive her, and therefore if her rela- 
tions bad taken the same pains as her nurse had done 
tei win tor coofideaoe and aSeotioB, she might eaaily 
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have been preyented from falling into this sin. Bat 
though Teresa would never allow her to tell an un- 
truth to herself, yet she took pains to teach her to 
deceive her parents. It was very common for her 
nurse to say to her, '* Take care that you do not tell 
your mamma where you have been to-day, or whom 
you have seen, or who gave you those flowers ; for if 
you tell, I will take you out no more ; and you shall 
see nobody ; and you shall have no flowers :^' and thus 
the little girl, before she was four years old, had be- 
come so cunning, that if anybody asked her a question 
she either gave a false answer or none at all ; and this 
mode of answering often gave her a singular appear- 
ance, so that her friends at times feared that she wanted 
sense. What Teresa's motives were for initiating her 
in deceit cannot be doubted; a true papist never con- 
siders the means when the end is before him, and 
that end what he thinks desirable ; and she found her 
pupil a tractable one — for deceit, alas ! is not so uncon- 
genial to the human mind as many persons are apt to 
think. 

When this system of lying was sufficiently matured, 
the nurse ventured upon a further step, for which one 
of the summer excursions of the family, the child and 
the nurse being left at Nice, gave ample opportunity. 
Victoria was then four years old, and when in after-life 
she was enabled to recollect the occurrences of that 
period, she fixed many scenes upon that time which 
she thought could not have happened in any other. She 
remembered about this time being carried by Teresa 
along that winding path which leads from the end of a 
narrow street, opening into the Piazza Victoria, up the 
hill towards Mont Albah. Her father's domain com- 
municated with this road, by a shorter path which puts 
itself into it, through a high stone door- way, and several 
steps. 

This path is so unlike any thing we see in our own 
fair island, that I feel I ought to endeavour to describe 
it. It is a stony way, winding in a zigzag form, up one 
of those hills by which Nice is surrounded, and it is 
shaded on both sides with olive-trees, many of which 
are rooted in the rock ; and in the wall, which is very 
high on the side where the hill rises, and low on the 
other, are one or two door-ways, arched over, which 
l^ad into gardens, in whidi are small houses, such 9S sMre 
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dfteii to«ti iff Itkttjm landscapes ; and h«re also is » 
iiichd in the wall, Where is the figure of a Virgin and 
Child ; bat I cannot say how long this figure may have 
been there, since it is not mentioned in my history. 

Teresa had made acquaintance wish the people who 
lived in these small houses, and had watched her oppor- 
tunities, when she took the child out in the cool of the 
morning, to make her also acquainted with them. These 
Tisits, as far as I can understand, had bean hitherto made 
by stealth ; but it appears that these intimacies were 
greatly improved at this particular period of the absence 
of the family; at which time Victoria was so familiar- 
ized with the habits of the peasantry and their vrzyn 
of acting and thinking, that she mingled in their occu- 
pations, and would stand under the olive-tree when the 
mother had climbed into the branches, and pick up the 
Olives as they were dropped into a cloth spread upon 
the ground ; and she delighted to show how she could 
balance a basket on her head, and walk as steadily under 
it as her little friends Giuseppa and Cepilia. She had 
also learned to think as well as to act with them — ^to 
attribute any misfortune to the displeasure of the saints ; 
and if she but stumbled and scratched her arm, to call 
upon La Saihte Vierge, or Santa Rosalia, to assist her. 

But among the recollections of this period there was 
one scene especially impressed on her mind ; but she 
could not tell whether what had happened there had 
recurred more than once, or whether it was a solitary 
fact. She remembered being on the hill above the 
houses into which her hurse had so often introduced 
her, and there was a road passing away over these 
heights; it was the ancient road to Genoa over the 
Corniche, and the hill Mont Moran, crowned by the 
fortress of Mont Alban, was before her. Shepherds 
were feeding their flocks on the thymy acdivities of 
that hill, and Nice and the sea were far below her on 
the left^ and on the right vi'as a new-looking building ; 
it was shaded with trees, and had a portico before it ; 
and while she was standing there, an old gentleman 
came to her ; he had a long black dress and a scarf over 
his shoulders, and a three-cornered hat on his head, 
and his hair was ouite white ; and he came smiling to 
her, and said, "My child, ireceive my blessing;** and 
taking her by the hand, led her towards that building 
spoken of before ; in the front of it wa« a portico, and 
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oyer the portico the figure of a man' in coloured paint- 
ing, and the man stood as it were above a sea of fire, 
and in that sea were many miserable similitudes of men, 
women, and children, supposed to be in torment ; and 
the old gentleman pointed out these figures to her, and 
told her that ihey were the representation of the soulaof 
people who did hot believe and obey the church. She 
remembered being frightened at these figures, and asking 
whether she should ever be put iato that fire and look 
-like those people ; and then she recollected that the old 
gentleman lifted her up in his arms and held her to 
a small grated window in the wall, bidding her to look 
in; and she did look in, and saw a lady standing on a 
sort of pedestal ; and this lady was very richly arrayed ; 
she wore a robe of rose- coloured satin, wrought with 
flowers of gold and silver, and in her arms was a pretty 
baby, and the baby was dressed as richly as its mother ; 
and at the feet of the lady Was a sort of table covered 
with a purple cloth fringed with gold ; and there were 
books on the table, embossed with stars, and many 
flowers in vases, and a golden cifucifix ; and when she 
had looked a while at all these beautiful things, s^he was 
made to understand what they were intended to signify. 
She was told that the lady was the mother of God and 
the queen of heaven, and that she had power to save her 
from the fire in which the souls were ; and she was 
also told that the baby was the son of the lady ; there- 
fore she settled it in her own young mind that the baby 
was God, and from that time, whatever her age might 
have been when this scene took place, she was accus* 
tomed to repeat her prayers to this beautiful lady, and 
to place her trust in her as in one who could save her 
in all dangers and difilculties, and especially from that 
terrible fire which had made so deep an impression on 
her young imagination. The prayer which she was 
taught to use commenced with these words : — " Ave 
Maria, gratia Dei,'* &c., which is the address of the 
angel to Mary, as given us by St. Luke. But, as I before 
said, Victoria never could tell how often this scene as 
described above, or one resembling it, had taken place, 
nor what ago she might have been when it did take 
place, or when the old gentleman spoken of above 
ceased to meet with her in the olive woods, or who he 
was, or what became of him. But certain it is, that 
the impressions made by these and similar occurrences 
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and conversations were so strong, that before she had 
attained the age of ten, she was as firm and decided in 
the belief of the doctrines of popery as its strongest 
friends could have wished. And, as I have before said, 
she had all the cunning which attaches itself to that 
form of doctrine, the very foundation of which resides 
in cunningly devised fables, and the very strength of 
Which consists in flying from the light of divine truth. 

She therefore hid her opinions most carefully from 
her parents, and knowing that she had one thing of great- 
consequence to conceal, she fancied that she must hide 
many things which were of no consequence ; and ac- 
cordingly, as I before said, had learned to deceive, and 
to teU untruths with an undisturbed countenance and 
without a blush ; but perhaps, as you live in that country 
where, through the Divine blessing, we are not required 
to believe any thing which is not found in the Holy 
Scriptures, you may not exactly know what the Roman 
Catholic Church requires of its people, and therefore it 
may be agreeable to you to be told what are its doctrines, 
as drawn up in the bull of Pope Pius the Fourth. 

Pope Pius says that he will never receive or interpret 
the Holy Scriptures otherwise than according to the 
unanimous consent of the fiSfthers ; but as, in the first 
instance, he does not tell us who these fathers were, or 
even if we could in any way conjecture who they might 
possibly be, as they never unanimously agreed to in- 
terpret the Scriptures in any particular way, as far as 
we know from any book or books which they have left, 
or which the Roman Catholics pretend to show, this 
declaration only amounts to this — that all wisdom and 
all knowledge belonged to these fathers. 

Pope Pius also enumerates the sacraments instituted 
by Christ himself, adding to baptism and the supper of 
the Lord, holy orders, extreme- unction, marriage, con- 
firmation, and penance ; though in his catechism he can 
give no account of when Christ instituted these, nor is 
he ashamed to confess his ignorance. He acknow- 
ledges the Council of Trent, relating to original sin and 
justification. Although it contains the most obnoxious 
statements of these doctrines, together with sundry 
contradictions, he acknowledges that it is lawful to bow 
down before an image ; he ^Is the Virgin Mary the 
mother of God, thereby denving that our Lord existed 
before he became uticarnate in &» womb of the Uessed 
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yirgin ; he acknowledges tiiat the bread and wine in the 
Iiord^s Supper, which are offered up bjr the priest and 
called the sacrifice of the mass, are the true, properi 
and propitiatory sacrifice for the living and the dead ; 
he believes that the transubstantiation, or transforma* 
tion of the elements, that is, the bread and wine, into 
the real body and blood of Christ, is performed by the 
will of the priest, or by the intention ; for if the priest 
should openly make a show of sanctifying the elements, 
and yet does not intend it, the transubstantiation does 
not take place ; from which it does actually follow, ac- 
cording to him, that the priest may at any time reduce 
his people to worship a piece of dough, at the very mo- 
ment in which they believe themselves to be worship- 
ping the body of Christ. 

It should also be remarked in this place, that the 
Roman Catholics believe that if, either by accident or 
design, the bread which is used in the Lord's Supper is 
mixed with any inferior flour, transubstantiation does not 
take place ; if the wine is mixed with water, the same 
result is said to ensue ; and the failure also takes place 
if the priest is an infidel, the priest being supposed to be 
the channel of all blessings to the people. 

These are some of the leading heresies of the Roman 
Catholic Church ; but who sh^I enumerate aU its de« 
ceptions, its various contradictory forms and rites, and 
mijiltiplied ceremonies, its endless absurdities, and the 
terrors with which it keeps souls under its dominion % 
— purgatory, and penance, and auricular confession, and 
visions, and miracles of healing, which last, they say, 
aire impeded, and rendered null, by the want of faith 
in the person desiring to be healed (a dogma which, byw 
the-by, may be very convenient on occasion of the 
failure of an attempt at a miracle of this sort). But 
mighty and complicated as is this vast machineiyof 
pppery, Victoria was made to receive as much of it as 
her infant lyiind could be thought capable of, her inde- 
fatigable attendant losing no opportunity of impressing 
the principles she sought to inculcate ; and hence the 
influence of some of these errors was extrensely strong, 
even during the tenderest years of her childhood. She 
was perfectly persuaded that all her relations were 
under the Divine condemnation ^s heretics ; and she 
cared so little for them, that she had not- a wish for the 
eoavfimon of agg^ona of them, with the #ioepttaii4^' 
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tdf tt«^; Ike ImA hOttA neglected her, but still he i 
kind; ne had ^Iwave tt pleasant smile for her whenerer 
they met, and bis hand was always stretched out when- 
ever Mie came into the saloon, to draw her towards him. 

She therefDre lored her papa, and used often to say, 
" O how I wish papa were not a heretic !" But Teresa 
was not the only teacher of Victoria; there was in the 
house a cook, named Bianca, very skilfnl in her Hne, 
and one who knew well how to please her masters ; she 
was a woman of a certain age, hard-featured, and loud 
in voic^^though she could lower her tones when it 
suited her purpose; she was honest too in those things 
immediately under her command, and hence had alway's 
been well thought of by her employers. She haid, 
moreover, much of that sort of religion which consists 
•in attention to forms. She prided herself on eating fish 
on fast days, and ffoing out of the house every evening 
of a ffete, though few people knew whither. She heard 
the mass once every week, and confessed and com- 
muned at stated times every year ; with all this she had 
^he temper of a dragon, and quarrelled every day with 
all the servants in the house, with the exception of 
Teresa, of whose company she was so fond that she 
Seldom failed to pay her a visit in her own apartments 
at due time or other of the day ; and then it was that 
these two old women, being got together, detailed in the 
ears of Victoria many strange legends of the saints and 
martyrs, all of which tended to prove the blessedness of 
those who are the faithful sons and daughte.^8 of mother 
ehureh, and the utter hopelessness of the ease of those 
who reject her divine authority, or who do not pay due 
hontmr to her institutions, victoria used to listen to 
'tilese tales till her blood was frozen with terror ; and It 
was seldoih dn these occasions that she did not express 
her firm determination, as soon as she was of age, to 
adopt the Roman Catholic form of worship at the risk 
even of the lasting displeasure of all her friends. ; 

This declaration was always received with warm ex- 
pressions of admiration on the part of Bianca, and with 
the most affectionate caresses from Teresa. Thus, a» 
I have described, passed the early life of Victoria. 
When Mie was six years of a^ her parents procured 
various masters for her, and it was at this time that 
Teresa hiatd the ad^ss to bring about the intrdductiofi 
Hof a young uiiest as illator to Vietoria; to instinct htfr. 

VoIm VUI.--B 3 
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In reading and writing. This young man was a native 
of Genoa, a man of elegant address and pleasing ap- 
pearance. Mrs. Rosebury was very well .satisfied wi^ 
nim, and often invited him to join ber evening parties. 
His name was Carlotti. Victoria had other masters 
besides Signor Carlotti ; she was accustomed to attend 
them in a room off the saloon. .Teresa always sat with 
her on these occasions; and her mother came in some- 
times to inquire how she got on. 

Thus the net was gathered closer and closer round 
the little girl, while her careless friends never once sus- 
pected that there could be any danger in leaving her thus 
entirely with the professors of a false religion, and the 
members of an apostate church. Not that Signor Car- 
lotti began openly with her on the subject of the Roman 
Catholic doctrines, but he contrived to insinuate much, 
and by degrees to draw her out to confess her own ten- 
dency towards them in such a way that he made it ap- 
pear that she had herself invited him to the discussion; 
nay, he went farther than this, when she became 
anxious to engage him in conversation respecting re- 
ligion, he pretended scruples, and made it a favour to 
her to open his mind, so that she felt herself bound in 
honour not to betray him. And as she was a child of an 
uncommonly strong mind, she probably would have 
endured any punishment rather than mention his name 
in connection with religion. ^ 

In the mean time, «he became more and more deeply 
involved with these mysteries. She borrowed several 
books on the subject of the Roman Catholic faith, and 
Teresa took care to put in her way such histories as 
she could understand, in which the enemies of popery 
were represented in the most terrible colours, and its 
friends made to.appear as the beloved of God. 

'Hiese books were replete w ith frightful and, ridiculous 
tales respecting the evil one, for it has been one of the 
chief arts of Satan to cause himself to be represented in 
the most burlesque point of view by the false church, 
in order that he may not be known in his true char- 
acter, wherein he often appears as an angel of light, 
and acts, or rather influences his people to act, with 
much attention to worldly wisdom, and what is called 
expediency. 

Thus, as I have described, passed the time of Victoria 
Jbom ber sixth to her etovftnth year» i^whioh periods 
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fdmmcms of a nature totally unexpected ctime from 

Teresas friends in Rome, which made it absolutely 
necessary for her to leave Nice immediately. This was 
an unlooked-for blow, and confounded at once all her 
plans. Nevertheless she still hoped much from Stg^nor 
Carlotti, who was in attendance on Victoria as a tutor; 
nor was she \yithout hope that Bianca would be faithful 
in the cause she had at heart: accordingly she took oc- 
casion to recommeud them both to her beloved child as 
persons high in the favour of the church, and equally 
excellent in their way. 

But it was necessary for her to leave Nice within 
twenty- four hours, and the parting was an exceedingly 
painful one : as to the child, she was in agonies when 
the moment of separation came, nor was Teresa less 
affected than was Victoria; she wept and prayed, and 
charged her child to be constant in the true faith, and 
at a proper age to make an open declaration of it, re- 
commending her, especially, to the protection of the 
Holy Virgin and Sainte Rosalie— the latter of whom, 
it is said, has transferred her bones from Sicily to Nice. 
The last gift of Teresa toTictoria was an Agnus Dei of 
alabaster, wrought at Florence ; and thus they parted, 
while the afflicted child stood where she had beeh left, 
in the window of a turret, motionless as the marble 
figure which she held in her hand, watching Teresa as 
she crossed the garden, and passed away towards the 
bay where she was to embark. It might be ten in the 
morning when Teresa took her departure, and Victoria 
stood where her nurse had left her till she saw a ship 
in full sail pass the promontory of Mont Moran and dis- 
appear from her view. She had no question but this 
was tiie vessel which was bearing away Teresa, and 
when she could see it no more, she threw herself on 
her knees, with her face upon the bed, and wept tiU it 
seemed that the very sources of her tears were ex- 
hausted. 

What had the parents of this child to answer for, who, 
by their unpardonable neglect, had permitted affections 
such as these to be diverted into a channel so danirerous 
and so degrading ! But to proceed : the sorrowful little 

g'rl, having wept till she could weep no longer, at lenirth 
11 asleep, kneeling as she was against the bed, and thus 
the time passed till the dinner hour, which was alwavs 
Twry early, as is usual at Nice, had arrived, and the- 
Bd 
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femily Mug 9fmaAMi, U was obstrvei tet VklMte 
va3 absent. 

""Ahr 8^d Mrs. Rosebursr* '<tiiat mttinds As Qui 
Teresa is gone to-day.'* 

'* Victoria's beloved Teresa," remarked Julia ; ''and 
I haye no doubt that my sister is in the lamentables ; 
shall we leave her to mourn* <Mr shall w# call her 
down T" 

" Call her down by all meaas,** said the folher, ^ and 
l<Bt us try to comfort her. And now, Julia," he added». 
" now is your time to take her more into your owa 
fociety-^I should like to see her more with yoa than I 
have hitherto done." 

** Indeed, papa," replied Julia, *' I do not see how Ihal 
is to be ; she is such a child, and 1 am come out, y^m 
kaow--8urely you would not have me go into the nnvseijr 
^^in after 1 have been introduced." 

" U may be that your father thinks it would still be 
the best place for you, Miss Julia," remarked Mr. Mor* 
ley ; *' perhaps you may have been taken out of thsi 
nursery too soon, and your sister may have been left in. 
it too lo^g ; however," he added, '* let the ehild be called^ 
^d let us see how she bears up Sffakist her kis^^a lesi,. 
however, which I am half incUned to think may turn ool 
to be a gain." 

" How so, son 1" asked Mrs. Moiley ; " I am sure that 
Teresa has been a faithful creature, and has saved my 
daughter a vast deal of trouble by the care she has b^ 
stowed on the child." 

'* I am always jealous of those faithful creatures who 
save mothers so much trouble," replied Mr. Moiley ; 
** what say you, brother t" Mr. Rosebury looked serious* 
but made no answer, and Victoria was sent for: and 
although she came down looking extremely pale, and 
having her eyes swelled up, nobody took any notice of 
her appearance, but her papa looked very kindly at her» 
and once or twice extended his hand to her across the 
table, finding something pleasant and encouraging to say 
each time. 

But after the meal, Victoria contrived to slip out of 
the room, and had any one taken the trouble to follow 
her, they would have found her in the turret looking 
towards the sea ; her relations were engaged abroad as 
usual ; she was called down about six o'clock to take \ 
ciAflNf with th^mt wd when they wMt .out» her not)mr 
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directed her maid to put her to bed, and thus finished 
that day so sad to Victoria. 

But alDiough Mr. Rosebury had for several years past 
fallen int«> that idle habit, so hurtful to the soul, of wast* 
ing his hours in paying and receiving visits, and in 
lounging about the news-rooms where he saw the last 
papers from England and Paris, yet he had always felt 
uneasy and dissatisfied with this life, and often used to 
comfort himself by thinking that he would change his 
plans, and set himself to improve his time and pre- 
pare for death; and of late, that is, for the last few 
months, he had become more and more uneasy, and more 
and more discontented with the life he was leading; 
and these feelings were so strong that they affected his 
health, he lost his appetite, grew nervous, every occu- 
pation became distasteful, and his sleep became dis« 
turbed. And this ni^ht in particular he was more than 
nsualiy uncomfortable ; and as he lay awake in his bed, 
his brother^s remarks respecting Victoria came into his 
mind, and these words particularly rung in his ears, 
*• Perhaps Victoria has been kept too long in the nursery ;" 
too long, thoui^hl Mr. Rosebury, too long — and I (ear 
that many bad habits and plans have been carried on 
too long in the family. My wife was young when I 
married her, and I might have then led her easily into 
better habits. I had then many years before me, which I 
might have spent to advantage in improving myself and 
my children — I might have made .Tulia very different to 
what she now is— I might have led my wife to honour 
and respect me, which I fear she cann<»t now do — I 
nfight have taught my little boy many things which 
would be useful to him — now— O that word too long— f 
have indeed been foolish too long; but I will change 
my life — I will begin to-morrow — ^to-morrow I will do 
right. 

' Poor Mr. Rosebury ! he was not yet, I fear, in the 
right way ; he had not yet found out, that no man can 
do well in his own strength ; but he had Ijved so long 
without thinking of God, that even when he was plan- 
ning to do better, it never occurred to him that his 
heavenly Father could have any thing to do with his 
plans — and yet at this very time t^le Almighty was 
drawing him towards himself, and it was (as we have 
no hesitation in saying) the Lord the Spirit who had 
ituml up^ia bistaartiiiese first foelings of aelfn ' 
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pMtioo. We ure tauffht by ScriptoM fhat thenatiml 
maa is dead in sia, and, as one dead, incapable of taking 
foe step in the right way ; yet we all fevi that we nwht 
pray in aflaiction^ and the word of God assures us thai 
if we pray for help it shall be given us. These are dif« 
ficult subjects, and above humaa reason ; it is enougli 
tor us to know that he that cometli to the Saviour shall 
in nowise be cast out. 

But when Mr. Rosebury came to brei^dast the next 
«u>rning, he found a note which made it necessary for 
Urn to go out as soon as he had taken his coffee. He 
was out till dinner-time, but after dinner, when the ser- 
vants had \e(t the room, an occasion for opening tk» 
subject next his heart presented itself; and thus, aa isk 
often the case, the poor man, who was yet weak as an. 
infant in the way which he ought to go, was helped ht^ 
ward by a kind of providence, while as yet he hardly dis- 
cerned a step before him. The servants had scarcely 
removed the cloth and set the fruit pa the table, when 
a packet, which had been brought by a private hand from 
England, was delivered to him from his son George. 

*' From our boy, my dear,** he said ; " from your bro» 
ther, my Yictona;" and opening the packet in hasten, 
he found several letters : not one dear relation was fof* 
gotten, but among the many epistles contained in the. 
packet waa a very long one for himself. George, who. 
had made choice some years since of the church for his^ 
professioo, had passed through the university of Oxford 
with some credit, and was, at the time he wrote, with i^ 
nebUion in England, waiting for permission to avail hioi* 
self of the interval, before he was to enter holy orders,, 
to visit his family at Nice. This letter to his father 
was in the first instance to ask this favour, and in the^ 
i|econd to open a subject which it se^ma occupied hiSi 
whole heart. 

U would fill too large a space ef my littie volume to 
copy this letter, but mj reader shsdl know the contenti^ 
It seems that during his last term at the university, he 
had fallen into the society of a young man, who ba4 
been made the blessed means of opening his eyes, to^ 
the truths of the Christian religioiknot partially and br 
halves, but wholly and entirely. This friend bad not 
only been blessed in admtnisteriqg to him the milk of 
the gospeL hut also in supplying hini with the .strongs 
BeaL: he nad »Qt oalv tflnfht him thA.fi£sft «*««*»*J^ ncii^ 
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«i|ikA,telhflitedmd0lMB to andmtaad Ite deeper 
doctrines. 

Yott Witt peiiuipe be iodintd to aak me what these 
mvKpkb principles aed what these deeper •doctrines are. 
I answer, that the simple principles are the taming awajr 
Irom enr own works* which are as dead as reganls our 
salvation ; (aith towards God, for he that cometh to God 
must believe that he is, and that he is the rewarder of 
Um that diligently seeketh him ; the doctrine of regen* 
eratioo» or renewal of the heart by the Holy Spirit, of 
which baptiam is the visible sign ; of the resurrection 
of the dead, and of eternal judgment—these are the first 
principles of the Christian faith : whereas the deeper 
mysteries are, the eternal purposes of the Father, by 
which the Son was given for the salvation of the elect, 
with the various works of the Son and Holy Spirit, by 
which the salvation of the elect is accomplished. 

And as I before said, George Rosebury had been en- 
abled to see these doctrines, and to receive them as 
articles of faith, and to believe that inasmuch as the 
Father had revealed the Son to him as the Saviour, hia. 
salvation was already secure, inasmuch as the Lord has 
said, '* No mam cometh unto me unless the Father draw 
him ;'* and in this assurance he was waiting the fulfil-* 
ment of the promise of sanctificalion from God the 
Holv Spirit— a promise which already had begun to be 
fulfilled, inasmuch as the young man had already lost 
his relish, for worldly pleasures, and found his mind 
strongly exercised with anxiety respecting the spiritual 
welfare of his relations, and especially of his father, of 
whom he retained the most pleasing and endearing re* 
collections. As, however, be hoped to see that father 
very soon, he did not open out his whole heart to him 
hjf letter, fearing that ttie comments of his other rela- 
tions might countoract his purposes, but satisfied him* 
self by pressing earnestly the duty of attending to the 
care of his soul, and to that of the souls of hisdaughteva, 
and, aa it were, stating to him the first simple obliga* 
Uoas of one who desired to become a Christian. 

As the father read and re-read this letter, he became 
eo. absorbed, and the expression of his countenance, 
underwent so many changes, that Mrs. Roeebury at: 
lei^h said in some alarm, *» Is any thing the matteE— 
luive you any unpleasant communication there 1** 

« Mij^v^ooaa wh^Mf«er» ' i<^I^ 
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. •* Why, then, do you look so uneasy? I am sure some- 
thing: is wrong," added the mother. 

"Nothing whatever, 1 assure you," returned Mr. 
Rosebury ; " and to satisfy you, I will read the letter 
aloud/' 

He did so, and was not interrupted through the whole 
of the lecture, but when he had closed the letter, many 
comments were made. 

" Indeed," said the grandmother, "Master George has 
not been at college for nothing* it seems. What a tone 
is this to use to a parent ! Really, son, if you do allow 
this young man his wishes, you must insist upon it that 
there shall be no dictation to his elders. What a heap 
of stuff is here about first principles—and duties — and 
neglect of the soul ! I have no notion of that sort of 
religion which teaches young people to despise their 
elders." 

** But, dear niadam," said Mr. Rosebury, " perhaps 
there may be some truth — " and he was proceeding, 
when she raised her voice and carried on the discourse 
in her own way. 

" Truth !" she said, " truth, indeed ! as if we, at our 
time of life, did not understand truth as well as a young 
man of that sort What would he have 1 I ask ; what 
Would he have 1 WouM he have us turn monks and 
nims, or do penance with bare feet before the altar? I 
am sure that f«r my part I have always led a very cor- 
rect and virtuous life — I owe no person any thing — I 
have brought up my family well — I read Blair's Sermons 
through; as my daughters know, every year— and the 
poor beggars in the streets know me so well, that when 
i pass they call me the good English lady — you know 
they do, son Morley." 

** I do, madam," replied Mr. Morley ; **but do not ex- 
actly see what this has to do with George's letter." 

''Because you will not see," said Mrs. Rosebury. 
"My mother only brings these things forward in order 
that we may understated what improvements and refor- 
mations Mr. George would wish to effect. But setting 
these things aside, I certainly do think, that when young 
people take upon themselves to criticise the conduct 
of theiir elders, it is rather a sign of an impertinent, 
traumatical spirit, than of religion. And I do hope, Mr. 
Rosebury, that you will write to George and tell him 
ibal we 'shall all' be glad U> see him* but that we teg be 
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wtti htnm tfte^ goodness to pstmit bit ptfonts fo tiniik 
and ael ss they judge best^' 

**> My dear," replied Mr. Rosebury, ** if yoQ wtllBotbe 
ofbnded-— ** 

"'Offeiidedr saidtlw lady, euttiof him slmrl, «« it ia 
qoite antmportaiit to me-^** 

**Uiiiiiiportaiit!** said Mr. Morley, taking her wpaa 
die had before done her hnsband, ^ quite ummpoitaAt 
to a wife what her husband thiiika!«-0 Umporat O 

** Will 3roa pwe me leave to finiah my speedi V* said 
the lady, angrily ; ** 1 was going to say, that it is quito 
unimportant to me what George may choose to say or 
to thmk, any further than that I do not like to see such 
arrogance in young people." 

'' But, my d^ar," said Mr. Rosebury, " I think that we 
OQght at least to weigh what our son says. His letter 
is kind and respectful, and 1 am more than half convinced 
that he is right ; I have of late felt some apprehension 
lest the manner of Ufe we are leading is not exactly what 
a shoald be« Life is short at best, and its termmation 
in a few years is certain; death produces an awful 
thange^t introduces us to a new state of being : ought 
aU our thoughts to be upon the things of time, and is 
eternity to occupy none of our cares t I feel myself 
already a different man in point of health and strength 
to what I was some months past ; I am heartily tired 
of our mode of life->-can we not be happy at home ?-— for 
instance, this eTening, could you not contrive to stav 
within, and let us go early to rest 1 we might then talk 
over George's letter^read it again, and let him speak 
for himself.** 

** If 3rou are unwell, that is another things,'* said Mrs. 
Roaebury ; ** of course you ought not to go out, and the 

Kysictan should be sent for ; but aa to our staying at 
me with vou, I hope you will not require it— this ia 
the niffht of Madame Orengo's concert ; you know that 
Inlia has been preparing for it with her masters for 
several days, and she is expected to take a very distio* 

Kished part. I appeal to ray mother to confirm what I 
ve said, and to assure yon that it ia quite impossihle 
for me to stay at home to«night " 

Mrs. Morley, her two daughters, and Julia, all at once 
ehiitted in to i»cove to poor Mr. Rosebnry that this nighty 
of all nighls in the year, wan preeiaeLy the night iq 
B3 
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whi^h they must all go out ; and though not convinced, 
yet he was silenced, and accordingly, when the dessert 
was fiifished, he retired to his study and lounged away 
the rest of the evening in a manner of which I can give 
BO account, retiring early to a bed in an alcove within 
his study, and not seeing his wife again till the' noon of 
the next day, for the ladies were up nearly all night, and 
therefore did not meet in the usual sitting room at break- 
fast. But at dinner again, Mr. Rosebury still complain- 
ing of his health, ventured to say, " 1 wish, my dear, we 
hkd not these constant engagements ; I should be very 
glad if you could be at home to-night.*' 

" Well, then, you will have your wish, papa," re- 
marked Julia, ** we shall be at home this evening." 

'* Yes," said Mr. Morley, " Mrs. Rosebury is to be at 
home to-day." 

" At home J" remarked Mr. Rosebury, " are you going 
to have a party 1" 

'* Not above thirty persons, papa," returned Julia ; 
" and you know that is a small party." 

" Well," said Mr. Rosebury, " then you must excuse 
me, my dear." 

"Impossible!" exclaimed all the ladies at once, and 
they gave so many reasons for the thing being quite 
impossible, and improper, and unheard of, and not to be 
done, &c. &c., that Mr. Rosebury gave way, staid at 
home, received his thirty friends, and went to'bed atone 
o*cl<>ck with so severe a headache, that he came to the 
determination that he would henceforward withdraw 
himself, possible or impossible, from his wife's parties, 
that is, if he could not persuade her to lead a less idle 
and vain life, which he was resolved to try to do; and ac- 
cordingly, for the third time, after dinner, he expressed 
his hope that they might for once enjoy a quiet evening. 

It would fill a quire of paper if I were to write down 
all that was said by the ladies, when Mr. Rosebury, 
though in very gentle languas«, expressed his opinion 
that they had all followed the fashions and habits of the 
world too long, and that he began to feel that there was 
neither pleasure nor profit in such a life. The old lady, 
who was by this time nearly seventy, began upon him, 
and her three daughters and granddaughter followed her 
up, two or three speaking at a time, while the uncle 
laughed and added to the confusion, though he had the 
prudence, when he found his mother and sisters were 
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letting a Utile angry, to tc^ll Victoria to go out of the 
room, and took after her- wooden babies and toys, addr 
iinjgr, *' thHt she was too young to understand such dis- 
cussions." Mr. Mbrley would have been a little sur- 
prised, I doubt not, had any one told him what sort of 
babies and toys were possessed by Victoria, and in what 
manner she occupied herself with them ; for the little 
lamb of alabaster was not the only carved image pos* 
sessed by this child; Teresa had provided her with 
many others, some of them representing the Virgin and 
her Child, and others being even more shocking to per- 
sons who have any sense of holy things, and who know 
the commandment, viz. '* Thou shalt not make to thy.- 
self any graven image." 

So Victoria being gone out, the argument became 
hotter, and at length the poor father being overpowered, 
and feeling himself in that state of health ind spirits 
which renders a person unable to contend, even when 
duty requires that he-should do so, he left the room, de- 
scended the stairs, and catching up his hat which lay in 
the hall, passed out into the garden with a view of taking 
a walk. It was four o^clock, and was precisely that 
season of the year in which, after an early dinner, there 
is time to walk before sunset, for it was the middle of 
January, the evening was pleasant, the air being soft and 
balmy, and Mr. Rosebury felt that a change of scene 
would relieve his wOunded spirits. He looked back, 
however, as he passed out under the gateway of the 
garden, and saw Victoria sauntering, as if without an 
object, along an alley of orange-trees. He called to 
her, and at the call she came bounding towards him. 
*' Put on your bonnet, my little girl," he s^d, '* and come 
with me." 

Her countenance lighted up on receiving this direc- 
tion, and having disappeared for an instant, she appeared 
again wearing a hat in the fashion of the peasants of 
the country, lined and trimmed with rose-coloured silk^ 
vvvhich, being thrown carelessly on her head, exhibited 
a set of features on which it might have delighted any 
parent to look. " Will you be my coniipanion, Victoria 1" 
said Mr. Rosebury, in an accent which seemed to de- 
clare that he had no other ; in return of which she took 
his extended hand, and with a motion which startled him 
as being unexpected, lifted it to her lips and kissed it 
xespectfully. The tears started in the father's eyes. 
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tod thi* was tht qvestioik wfaidt sogftsM Itself i» Im 
liftart : ^ Whst have I foood in the worid ^bkh ever 
BKterested me like this child !" 

l^entrthdess, when aldne with hie daughter he did 
ftot feei at ease. He had allowed hw to become too 
Did before he made himself ac^iainted with her t he 
saw at once that she was not that sort of child which 
could be won and encouraged to prattle with confitures 
and bon-'bons; she was a child who had a character and 
opinions of her own^ and the father knew neither the 
one nor the other ; he therefore felt at a loss what to 
say to her, and he was probably not the first father who 
has felt the same sort of embarrassment in the presence 
of a son or daughter. 

As to Victoria, she was still too young to feel the 
awkwardness of silence In such a situation. Her father 
had happdned to turn in the direction which bad been 
ttie faroorita walk of Teresa, Tiz. that walled path whiek 
leads to Mont Alban by the chapel, mentioned in the 
former part of our story— -a path particularly connected 
with the earliest remembrance of Victoria, where she 
had often walked with Teresa, and where she had last 
walked with her on the very day before the letter had 
eome from Home. 

It cannot therefore surprise ns much if Victoria^ when 
walking with her father up this path, which in many 
places is very steep, had quite forgotten that he was 
with her, and was thinking only of Teresa, her beloved 
Teresa, the only person, in fact, who had supplied the 
wants and relieved the pains of her infancy. She was 
tiierefore startled as if from a dream when, having ar- 
rived at a fine point of view on the hill, her fiither stopped 
short and spoke to her, pointing out the long range of 
the indented shores of the Mediterranean as far as An* 
tibes, and at the same time saying, '* You hate never 
been on the sea, my dear ; would you like to mdto a 
voyage 1 would it please you to see England ?" 

** No, papa,^ replied victoriay decidedly ; *' I never 
wish to see England, I love my own country.** 

** But England is my country,** said Mr. Rosebwy ; 
*' would yon not like to see your father's country t^* 

** No, no,** replied Victoria; ^ no, 1 hope, papa, ttel 
yon will never go there.** 

« Do iTott fear the coM, Yiefi>ri*r adwd BIr. 
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bary, glad of any subject which might call out his daugh* 
ter to speak. 

" No, papa,'* she answered, still using the most de- 
termined manner. 

*'The sea, then, perhaps is your objection; do yon 
fear to cross the sea ?** said Mr. Rosebury. 
; •* No, papa," returned Victoria ; " no." 

"You would not then like to leave Nice 1" asked Mr. 
Rosebury. 

'' I should not mind it," she answered. 

" Then why not like to go to England V said her 
papa. 

Victoria made no answer; and Mr. Rosebury pro- 
ceeded to describe England in a way which he thought 
might make it seem inviting to his child ; which havinff 
done, he added, '* And now, Victoria, do you not thinE 
you should like to go to England ?" 

" No, papa, never," she replied ; " I never wish to go 
to England." 

The conversation then dropped, and they spoke no 
more till they arrived at that part of the height which 
we have mentioned before* and where Victoria remem- 
bered to have seen the old gentleman in black,. Mr. 
Rosebury turned towards the chapel, and Victoria fol- 
lowed him slowly^ and still silently. " What have we 
here 1" said he, looking at the fresco painting over the 
door ; *^ ah !" he added, affecting a cheerfulness he did 
not feel, **here we have St. James, and there are the 
poor souls in purgatory ;" and he proceeded to remark 
on the absurdity of these popish fables. 

Victoria made no answer ; on which he turned to her, 
and observed that her colour was heightened, and that 
she looked displeased. Perhaps, thought he, these 
figures in the flames alarm her, and he added, •* But, Vic- 
toria, you well know that these are all inventions made 
to frighten the poor ignorant people, and to get their 
money out of their pockets." 

Victoria's lips moved, but she uttered no voice. 

Mr. Rosebury was surprised by her manner, and 
stooping and looking in her face, he said, " Is any thing 
the matter, my love — are you tired 1" 

" No," said Victoria, "but I cannot—" and she burst 
into tears, and they were tears more of passion than 
grief. 

"' What eamiot yonl^ asked ther ftither, W dtfts. 
4 
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" I cannot bear it— -no, I cannot bear it ! 0, Teresa, 
Teresa !— my poor Teresa !" 

*'What is the matter?" said Mr. Rosebury. "My 
dear child, what sieves you t We will leave this place 
— ^yoQ are alarmed ; do I not tell you that this tale of 
purgatory is a frightful invention, and is all utterly false V* 

** Who says it is false V said Victoria, fixing her dark 
eyes on her father. 

" Our Bible, our religion," replied Mr. Rosebury. 

** Your religion, papa !" returned Victoria — '^' your re- 
ligion ! I do not know what your religion is." 

I cannot pretend to say what passed in the mind of 
the father at the moment his daughter uttered these 
words ; but it is certain that he made her no answer, 
and that he seized one of the pillars of the portico to 
prevent himself from falling to the ground, and that he 
did not recover himself for more than a minute, during 
which time Victoria was looking earnestly and anx- 
iously up to him, being unable to comprehend his emo- 
tion, and yet at the same time being resolved not to add 
another word on the subject in question if she could 
help it, for she remembered how she had been tutored 
to keep her opinions from her parents. 

At length, however, Mr. Rosebury was able to address 
his child again, and he said, ** You shall soon know 
what my religion is, Victoria— we will read the Bible and 
study it together." 

** I canH read English," replied the child. 

** But you can speak it tolerably well," he answered, 
" and you can read French and Italian ; there will be no 
obstacle then to your soon understanding the Bible in 
any of these languages." 

Victoria made no answer; but he^ countenance Was 
set as if she had made up her mind what she would do, 
without any reference to her father's wishes. Neither 
was that young mind slow in suggesting various means 
by which the study of that book, which Teresa had 
taught her that it was not proper for any one to read 
without the permission of the priest, might be evaded. 

Mr. Rosebuiy then turned towards his home, kindly 
taking the hand of his child, and trying to carry on some 
sort of conversation. ** I have had many engagements 
and employments, my dear," he said, "for years past, 
which have prevented me from attending to my religious 
duties as I oiight to do ; but now that I hope to have 
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more leisure, I shall have great delight, I trust, in read- 
ing and talking with you, my child ; and I hear, also, 
that there is a possibility of our having a place of wor- 
ship here for the English. You will like to go to church 
with roe, Victoria ?" 

Mr. Rosebury ceased to speak in this i^ce, and 
looked towards his daughter, waiting for an answer ; 
but he could not see her face from the position in which 
she held her head : no answer, however, came ; on 
which he added, " Did you hear me, Victoria ?" 

" Yes, sir," she replied. 

" Yes, sir !" said Mr. Rosebury, astonished and hurt 
at the coldness of his child,— -and the more so because 
he had been brought to feel that he had neglected her, 
and therefore deserved this punishment. " My dear 
Victoria, why are you so reserved and cold — ^have not I 
often heard you prattling to Teresa, and if I, your fa- 
ther, invite you to treat me with the same confidence 
which you used towards your nurse who has left you, 
ought you not to be grateful, and try at least to be 
cheerful and obliging V* 

Victoria seemed to rouse herself upon this, and after 
some hesitation said, '* I don't understand what you say 
about religion — ^I do not know what your religion is." 

Mr. Rosebury might have answered, "Neither do I 
myself;" for in truth he had so entirely neglected this 
important subject since he had been in Italy, that he had 
almost forgotten what, as a child, he had once known of 
the Bible ; but he did not feel himself called upon to con- 
fess this to his daughter, and he therefore answered, 
** My religion is as I tell you, what you will find in the 
Bible, when we read it together." 

** I had rather not hear about it," answered Victoria. 

" About what 1" asked Mr. Rosebury. 

"About your religion," replied the child; "please, 
papa, let us talk of something else." 

"You astonish me," said Mr. Rosebury, who now 
began, for the first time, to have some daiic, yet very 
painful, ideas of the real state of the case ; " you aston- 
ish me, Victoria; but tell me the truth, be sincere-^has 
Teresa set you against my religion ?" and he stood still, 
and placing his hand on the side of Victoria's head, in a 
manner which compelled her to turn her face towards 
him, added, " In One word, has Teresa set you against 
ny religion ? look at me and answer me candidly, and 
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be quite sure, that if you speak the truth, I wiU forgire 
Teresa every thing she may have said/' 

Victoria looked up to her father as directed, fixing her 
dark bright eyes upon him, but retaining the steadfast- 
ness of her expression, and the answer she made was 
this,—'* Teresa did not know that you had any religion." 

The poor father could not stand this : here was a re- 
proach of the bitterest description, conveyed by the lips 
of the child to whom, in the hour of depression, he had 
turned for comfort—and a reproach, too, which he felt 
he deserved, hence the more severe ; but I cannot ex- 
actly say what he felt ; 1 can only add, that he made no 
reply whatever to his daughter, and that neither of them 
spoke again till arrived at home, where they immediately 
separated, the father shutting himself up in his study, 
and the daughter returning to her usual mode of spend- 
ing her evening, glad to have escaped from the searching 
questions of her parent. 

In the mean time, the unhappy father, shut up in his 
study, wa^ giving way to the horror of his feelings. 
** This child," he exclaimed, " this dear unhappy child 
has, I am convinced, been taught to consider her parents 
either as infidels or as heretics, and she is herself, no 
doubt, a papist ; and whom have I to blame but myself I 

my God ! thou hast indeed visited my offences !" 
But the account which Mr. Rosebury gave of the 

hours he then spent in that study are so imperfect, that 

1 am not able to describe them exactly ; he said, " that 
for a short time, he felt like a person in a state of 
derangement, that he walked up and down the room, 
he knew not how long, with a very quick step, groaning 
and weeping ; all the offences of his life, and especially 
his entire neglect of religion, arising before him, like so 
many frightful spectres or avenging furies, threatening 
him with eternal punishment." He described himself 
as having been in this state so long, that the room was 
quite dark when he recollected himself so far as to call 
for lights, which being brought, he locked the door again 
and sat down awhile, leaning his head upon his hand, 
and then suddenly it was put into his mind to pray, and 
he knelt down, but at first could say nothing but, ** Mis- 
erable—miserable — I dare not pray — I cannot pray— I 
am lost— lost— lost ! O Victoria, my child!" and then, 
as it were, his paternal feelings opened his mouth, the 
Ahnighty drawing him towards himself with the cords 
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of a man, that is^ thrqngh the m^iom of natural affec 
tion, and he prayed earnestly and fluently, not only for 
this child, but for his other children, and his wife ; and 
while he prayed the tears gushed from his eyes, and 
looking up, the light which stood upon the table casting 
a ray on a book-sbelf in the room, the golden letters on 
a large family Bible, which had not been opened for 
years, struck his siffht, and, as it were, pointed the way 
to peace ; be says tnat he sptang up from his knees at 
the same instant, seized the Bible, shook the thick dust 
from the volume, and sat down to study the will of his 
God. And now we may be easy about him ; he was in 
the right way, and He thatliad led him thus far, would 
assuredly, we feel, lead him on to the end, for faithful 
was He who had called him. 

The first passage which he found was this : *' Gome 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest." — ^ This is enough !" he exclaimed : 
•* I do labour, and I am heavy laden — I will come, but to 
whom must I go ? to Christ, for it is Christ who speaks 
these words— and who is Christ 1 and can he fulfil his 
promise t — is he able t — ^willing he professes himself to 
be — can he deceive 1— who is he 1 — what is he 1 — where 
shall I find him V^ and he turned the Bible over, for he 
had no human guide ; nevertheless the Holy Spirit, who 
was with him, though as yet he knew him not, to illu- 
mined his mind, that wherever he turned, in every part of 
the Holy Bible to which he directed his attention, he was 
enabled to see his blessed Sayiour. He saw him in the 
seed of the woman who was to bruise the serpent's 
head ; he saw him. represented in the lamb offered by 
Abel ; and, following the marginal references, he found 
him again in the paschal lamb, in the offering of Isaac, 
and, finally, on the cross, where his life was given up for 
t^e salvation of all who should be brought to believe in 
him. "I have found him!" he exclaimed at length, 
** and he is able to save me, because he is God, and he 
is willing, because hd has saicT so ;" and as he himself 
described it, '* he again knelt doWn to pray, and again 
rose up to read ;" and thus the hours, till nearly morning, 
wore away, at which time, being very weary, be lay 
down to rest awhile, falling asleep in a sweet frame of 
mind, but waking again at his usual hour, with so strong 
a sense of his sins and of the dreadful negligences of 
which he had b«en guilty as a father of a family, that he 
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was agaiiiy as it werk like one coming into a mist, who 
cannot see the sun wnich but a moment before enlight- 
ened his path ; and in this state he arose and joined the 
family at breakfast. 

They were all together^ and were busy talking over 
the events of the' last night ; telling how such a one had 
been well dressed, and how such another .had worn too 
many feathers in her cap, &c. &c., when the grave looks 
and paie face of Mr. ^Bosebury brought them all to a 
stand, and his wife asked him with some ani^iety how 
he felt himself. 

Victoria was in the toova, and thecefor^ he made only 
some simple excuse for his dejected appoaraace t but 
when she had breakfasted and, was called away to a 
master, he explained himself more fully. * ^ 

"You asked me when. I came in, my dear," he said, 
addressing himself to his wife^ " iM felt myself well ; I 
am not worse than usual, but I am in great pain of mind, 
and my tmeasiness r^ates to Victoria."- 

" Why," said Mrs. Ro8ebury,"the child looks very 
well ; what can have distressed you respecting her V 

/•Perhaps," said Mr. Morley, "my brother has at 
length seen reason to fall into your, bpinion, that the 
little miss is not over-gifted with wisdojn ; but she may 
do very well in the world without it, as many of her sex 
have done — for we see every day that men do not choose 
the wisest women for their wives," and-he bowed to his 
unmarried sisters. 

" But," said Mr. Rosebury, impatiently, " this is not a 
subject for jesting ; I am very unhappy about Victoria 
— that Italian woman has poisoned her mind, and that 
mind, so far from being weak, will,l fear, be found to 
have a strength and force which will render it very diffi- 
cult for us to set that right in her which has been set 
wrong. She is n« fool, brother Morley— but she is — ^" 

" Is what 1" said Mrs. Rosebury hastily. 

" A papist !" replied the father, " and she despises 
her parents as infidels and heretics." 

There was a silence for a moment in the room ; every 
(me present 'Seemed to be struck, — Mi; Morley looked 
serious, the mother uneasy, the aunts shocked, Julia 
coloured, and the grandmother was the first to speak. 

AH the feeling respectinj^ religion possessed by old 
Mrs. Morley might be summed up m her prejudice 
against all persons not belonging to the Church of Eng- 
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land; she therefore burst out in a violent inrective 
against Teresa, calling her an atftful wicked woman, and 
was going on to add more, when Mr. Morley begged 
his brother to repeat what had passed between him and 
the child, which had \ed him to suppose her to be a 
papist. 

Mr. Rosebury gave an account of the conversation 
which had taken place during his walk with his daughter; 
and when this was finished, Mr. Morley said, *' I cannot 
doubt that the child's mind has been perverted as yoo 
say, that the thing is rooted in her, and that much that 
we have remarked as singular in her manner, and set 
down to folly and dulness, is owing to the influence of 
this false religion, which she has not dared to avow. 
I also apprehend, from what you say, that the little 
signora has a steady mind, which will not be easily 
turned from its course." 

'* Steady V said Mrs. Rosebory ; '* obstinate, bro- 
ther." 

** That which is steadiness in a good cause may be 
called obstinacy in a bad one, my dear," remarked Mr. 
Rosebury^ ** but let us remember, to our shame and 
reproach, that had we been as faithful in teaching Vic- 
toria our own religion as Teresa has been in inculcating 
hers, thia would not have happened, and our child would 
never have been able to say what she did to me yester- 
day, viz. * I do not know what your religion is.' " 

** A most impertinent speech, I must acknowledge," 
remarked the grandmother ; *' I should like to know 
what my good mother would have said to me had I 
ventured on such a piece of insolence-*-but times are 
strangely altered." 

" Probably they are ;" said the uncle ; " for formerly 
parents did think it lequisite to teach their children 
some sort of religion ; and it was to be supposed that 
they had then some to teach them, of one kind or an- 
other. But now I think of it, and think how we have 
gone on for some years past, I do not find Victoria 'so 
much to blame as at first appeared, when she suggested 
her doubts as to the existence or non-existence of any 
religion among us." 

''Really, son," said the grandmother, ''you are ex- 
eeasively severe ; we have no place of worship it is 
true to go to, but certainly few Engliah families at Nice 
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have set a better example than ours has done resecting 
religion since we have b^n here." 

** Might I beg you, my dear madam, to explain your- 
self?" said Mr. Morley ; "1 am all attention.'* 

^ Yes," said the old lady, with an incredulous man- 
ner ; ** but I ask you, do we ever visit or receive com- 
pany on Sundays— do 1 not always read a sermon on 
Smiday morning*— and do not the young people withdraw 
to their rooms to do the same, at least it is my wish that 
they should do so— or do we ever play at cards on a 
Sunday— or do we eat meat on a Good Friday ? and if 
we have not the advantages of a church to attend, is it 
our fault t" 

" I stand corrected, madam," said Mr. Morley ; ** I 
will admit that you ladies are perfectly pious, but I fear 
that my brother Rosebury and I have not your merits to 
plead in our behalf. Granting, however, that you are 
all, separately and jointly, per^ctly pious, yet you must 
allow that the influences of your rehgion have not hap- 
pened to extend to Victoria, nor to have been made 
evident to her ; therefore, as she can only ju^e of what 
she has seen and heard, we cannot be surprised if she 
has fallen into the error of supposing that we have no 
religion." 

*' What business," said the grandmother, " has a child 
of that age to form opinions of her own 1" 

** None at all," said Mr. Morley; **and therefore, in- 
stead of forming her own opinions, she has adopted 
those of Teresa," 

'* To our shame and confusion she has so done," re- 
joined Mr. Rosebury; ** there has been some grievous 
error and neglect somewhere, and our child has suffered 
for it." 

" Don*t lay all the blame on me, my dear,** said Mrs. 
Rosebury. 

"^ I do not," rephed her husband ; '^ I blame myself 
more than I do you, though I do not say that you have 
not been very negligent ; we have neglected our own 
souls and those of our children ; we have set a bad ex- 
ample to our servants ; we have wasted our hours and 
our talents, and we all stand condemned, even before 
our own children ; for Victoria teUs me * that she does 
not know that I have any religion at all;' and our son 
writes, though in the kixidest mann^t to entreat me to 
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Jtake some thought for my immortal soul. Bat I have 
one comfort even in the reproaches of my children, viz. 
that they both have that sense of the. importance of 
religion which I have so grievously wanted." 

In reply to this, three or four voices exclaimed, — 
** Really, Mr. Rosebury, you are not well, and are get- 
ting into low spirits ; we never heard you speak in this 
way before !" 

" Because I never felt what I now do," he replied. 

** You are nervous, my dear," said Mrs. Rosebury, 
•* nervous and low— and you shut yourself up too much ; 
this business of Victoria is not a pleasant one ; but if 
vou will leave her to my management, I will soon set 
her right ; don't be uneasy about her." 

" How will you set her right 1" asked Mr. Rosebury. 

"By proving to her that she is wrong," answered 
Mrs. Rosebury, ''and showing how ridiculous all the 
ceremonies and doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church 
really are." • 

" In my opinion, the best way you could take," said 
the grandmother, ** would be to apply a small correction. 
I know what my good mother would have done on such 
an occasion." 

** I think I know enough of human nature," remarked 
the uncle Morley, " to say that you will never convert 
the little papist by castigation. Did yon never hear of 
the old custom in England of flogging little boys at the 
boundaries of parishes, in order that they might remem- 
ber these boundaries in old age ? Now, according to 
this principle, you cannot take a better method of im- 
pressing the false notions of the little heretic than by 
applying those gentle corrections which you, madam, 
recommend." 

** It appears to me," rejoined the father, " that we 
have one way only of recovering our lost ground, and 
of setting that right which is so grievously amiss. Per- 
haps, after all, in the sight of God, Victoria, with aU her 
errors, is in a better state than any of her friends, with 
the exception of our dear George ; she appears to be 
serious in her desire to serve God, though in a false 
vay^ while we are living in an utter neglect of our 
Creator, and, as it were, as if there were no God in the 
world. We are passing from time into eternity, with- 
out a thought of what that eternity may reveal ; and we 
are hastening into the presence of a just and holy God. 
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laden with the sins of many years, and wholly unpro* 
vided with any excuses for our faults." 

A silence of more than a minute followed this speech 
of Mr. Rosebury, during which Mr. Morley looked at his 
watch, and pleaded that he must go out. Julia whispered 
to her mamma, and was sent out of the room by her, the 
two aunts followed, and Mrs. Morley and Mrs. Rosebury 
only were left. Mr. Rosebury then, to the very best 
of his knowledge, which was as yet very imperfect, 
pressed an attention to religion on his wife and mother- 
in-law, on which the old lady seemed to have much diffi- 
culty in restraining her anger, and the younger one rang 
many changes upon bad health, want of spirits, too much 
retirement, &c., to all of which she attributed her hus- 
band's present gloomy views. However, amOng them, 
it was settled that it would be a prudent step to dismiss 
Signor Oarlotti from his attendance on Victoria; and 
the mother took it upon herself to do this in the most 
polite manner she could devise ; she also promised that 
she would keep Victoria more with herself when she 
was at home, and that she would avoid all arguments 
with her respecting what her Roman Catholic attendant 
might have taught her. 

' So- this conversation was terminated : but Mr. Rose- 
bury was not contented ; he had not prevailed With any 
of his family to adopt a change of life ; there was not 
one who would hear him ; and in consequence^ he was 
ready to sink again into that state of despair in which 
he had faUen before he had opened the Bible. He went 
again and shut himself up in his study; and again he 
read and prayed by turns, not being able to see what 
ought to be done ; perusing and re-perusing the letter 
of his son, to whom he wrote, begging him to come as 
soon as possible. 

In this manner he went on for a day or two ; his time 
being divided between these religious occupations in his 
study and discussions with his family, in which he 
seemed to gain no ground whatever, till at length he 
was so worn out and ill that his wife sent for a phy- 
sician, and he was compelled to apply remedies which 
could do him no good, because his sickness was that 
of the soul, and to confine himself for a day or two to 
his bed. 

On the first day on which Mr. Rosebury was confijied 
to his chamber, when Victoria came in to breakfast, and 
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missed her papa, she seemed mieasy, and asked seTeral 
times for him. 

** He is not well," said her mamma. 

" Is he very ill V asked Victoria. 

*' Not very ill," replied her mother. 

A few minutes afterward Victoria repeated the ques- 
tion in other words, and received much the same an- 
swer ; but she was not satisfied, and soon again said to 
her sister, " Is poor papa very ill 1" 

" No," replied Julia ; " mamma has told you he is not." 

When breakfast was finished, Victoria said, ** Might I 
go and nurse papa V 

IJer mother put her off, saying, *' No ; you are better 
away from him." 

" Why am I better away from papa 1" said Victoria, 
turning to her sister, and speaking in a low voice. 

*' Because you vex him," replied Julia. 

" How do I vex him 1" asked Victoria ; •* I love him 
dearly, better than anybody— O, I do love papa I" This 
was spoken for no one but Julia to hear. 

** Better than anybody t" replied Julia, aloud ; '* better 
than Teresa 1" 

" Teresa is not here," answered the child. 

^ Then you mean to say that you love him better than 
anybody here 1" 

Victoria was not the sort of child to profess what she 
did not think ; she therefore did not contradict Julia, 
who, addressing her mother, said, " Mamma, Victoria 
wants to nurse papa, because she loves him better, she 
says, than anybody here !" 

" Upon my word, we are obliged to you, Miss Vic- 
toria," said her uncle Morley ; ^ you are certainly more 
sincere than polite." 

Victoria looked angrily at her sister for making this 
mischief, but did not speak ; but Mrs. Rosebury said, 
^ If Victoria really loves her papa as she says she does, 
she would not say such things to vex him as she did 
when she walked out with him." 

'' I don't remember that I did say any thing to vex 
him," replied Victoria, who had really had no intentions 
of the kind. 

^Did you not teU him that he had no religion!" 
returned Mrs. Rosebury. 

"I don't remember it," replied Victoria, changing 
countenance at the very name of religion. 
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^My good mother,** remained Mrs. Moriey, '* alwajt 
accustomed me to say ma*am, when I addressed her.^ 

" Those polite old custoihs are not now attended to,** 
remarked Mrs. Rosebury; ^* but, Victoria, I understood 
that yoQ told your papa that he had no religion, and that 
hurt him very much ; it was very impertinent of yon to 
use such an expression.** 

** I did not mean it, ma*am,** replied Victoria. 

*' What then did you mean t'* asked Mrs. Roseburv. 

Victoria was silent ; but she looked anxiously at her 
mother. 

'' I am convinced, Victoria,** said the mother, *' that 
you are deeper than you would be thought to be : you 
know very well what you meant to infer, when you 
told your father that you did not know that he had any 
religion.'* 

** I said what I thought, ma*am,'' replied Victoria. 

" What !*' said the mother, ** can you possibly suppose 
that your father and I are infidels 1** 

Victoria looked on the ground ; she dared not say 
yes, she could not say no ; for in her own heart she 
was persuaded that her parents were the worst of un- 
believers — obstinate and blinded heretics. 

^ Victoria,** said the mother, ** this trifling will serve 
your purpose no longer. 1 have a right toluiow what 
IS in your mind, and I will know it — in what light has 
Teresa taught you to consider your relations ?'* 

Victoria trembled from head to foot, and her complex- 
ion changed from red to pale, and from pale to red ; but 
her countenance expressed a steadfast purpose. 

" You are a papist, Victoria," said Mrs. Rosebury, 
losing all self-command ; *' and that miserable old Italian 
has rendered you what you are." 

'* Sister, sister !** said Mr. Motley ; but his sister did 
not heed him ; on the contrary, she proceeded to insist 
upon Victoria confessing what she had learned from Te- 
resa, and in what light she considered her relations. 

The tears started in the eyes of the child* and her lips 
moved ; she was repeating inwardly the beginning of a 
I^iyer to the Virgin, in Latin, the meaning of which she 
well understood ; it was this : ** Salva Regina — mater 
misericordiae vita— dulcedo, et spes nostra, salve ;** but 
while her lips moved she uttered no sound. Her mother 
looked at her, and from her to her brother. 

*' You are wrong, sistert** said Mr. Morley ; ^ymsM 
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Dot equal to this contest ; back ont of it while yon can 
do it with unimpeached maternal dignity.'* This was 
said in a low tone, but Mrs. Rosebury flamed upon it, and 
hinted that she wished her brother would leare her to 
manage her own child ; a hint which Mr. Morley was not 
slow to take, for rising up immediately, he bowed to Hie 
company, and the next minute he was heard whistling 
the well*known air of Ca ira, as he passed under the 
window. In the mean time Mrs. Rosebury was still 
pressing her inquiries on her little daughter^ insisting on 
direct answers to all her questions, and proceeded to 
threatenings in case of her persisting in silence. ^ Ah ! 
mamma, mamma,*' said the child, dropping on her knees, 
" what can I say 1 did you not place me under the care 
of Teresa when I was a baby, and have I not been with 
her ever since ? How can I tell you all she ever aaid 
to me 1" 

" Equivocation ! art and equivocation !" said the 
mother ; *' do not kneel to me ; I am no saint ; rise up, 
and tell me at once what is the religion yon have been 
taught." 

Victoria rose, but relapsed into silence. Her mother 
addressed her again, laying her hand on her shoulder 
and shaking her, having recourse to alternate commands 
and threatenings^ but without affecting the purpose of 
the child, which was to give no reply ; for she remem- 
bered the injunctions of Teresa, to say as little as pos- 
sible on the subject of her belief until she was of an age 
to make a decided confession. 

" What am I to do with this child 1" said Mrs. Morley, 
appealing to her mother. 

*' That is more than I can say,'* replied the old lady, 
trembling with passion ; " but I remember that when I 
was a little girl, when I chose not to submit to my pa- 
rents, I was shut up till I could bend my stubborn wiU.** 

Mrs. Morley took the hint, and seizing her daughter's 
arm, she turned her into a boudoir within the saloon^ 
promising her that she should remain there till she 
chose to reply when her parents spoke to her. 

The key was hardly turned upon the child, before 
Fabio, a servant whom Mr. Rosebury had hired when he 
first came to Nice, entered with a message from his mas- 
ter. This message was to this effect, — ^that Mademoi* ^ 
selle Victoria should go immediately to her papa. 

MrSc Rosebury directed th* man to return to Itts ] 

Vol. VUL-^ 5 
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ter and say that the young lady had an engagement at 
that mon>ent, adding, as she followed Fabio to the door 
of the saloon (foe he was running away with only half 
his errand), that she herself would attend monsieur in a 
fe^ minutes. In the mean time Victoria, who was 
standing near the door of the boudoir, had heard the 
former part of the message, but not the latter, and her 
grief was much increased by thinking that her dear paps 
wished to see her, and that she was not to be permitted 
to go to him. As to her feelings as it regarded religion, 
she could not have defined them had she attempted it, 
and she was too young for an effort of mind of this 
kin4 ; but certain it was that she was under great terror 
whenever the idea occurred that it was possible her re- 
lations should prevail in persuading her to become a 
Protestant, or a heretic, as she would have termed it ; 
and yet she could not see how she could evade speaking 
to them, and telling her mind to them, for any length 
of time; ** Oh ! I shall be so persecuted," she thought, 
'* if they once become assured that I am a Roman Catho- 
lic. I do not know what they will do to me. Oh ! 
Saint Vierge, Beata Mater ay ez pitie. But I think papa 
will not be s6 cruel as the rest of them. I must go to 
papa ; I must see him, and ask him to let me stay with 
nim. Dear papa ! he is so gentle, and he loves me — 
I know that he loves me. But how can I get out ? I am 
locked in." Casting her eyes then round her little prison, 
she ascertained in a moment that the balcony on which 
the window opened was not so far from the ground but 
that she might descend easily from it by means of an 
olive-tree which grew close against the wall of the 
house. The idea was no sooner conceived than put into 
practice; she opened the window without noise, and 
springing over the low sill, flew like a hare across the 
terrace— climbed over the balustrade, seized a strong 
branch of the olive-tree»and svningdown upon it lightly 
on the ground, in the sight only of an old gardener, who, 
in his strange patois, cried, *' Well done, mademoiselle ; 
the time was when I could have effected as much." 

Victoria laid her hand on her lips, a motion well un- 
derstood by the gardener, who immediately began to 
dig again, as if nothing extraordinary had happened ; 
and Victoria, cowering low among the shrubs, made the 
circle of the house, till arrived at the window of her 
fother^s study, which she entered, and proceeding 
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quickly across the floor into the alcove where her fa- 
ther's bed was, she threw her arms around his neck, 
and kissed him with all that warmth of affection which 
was so natural to her, and which, under proper regula- 
tion, migrht have rendered her a peculiarly delightful 
child. The caresses of his little girl brought tears ifito 
the eyet) of the tender father, and he said, " But, my 
child, I understood that you could not come to me at 
present; how happens it then that you are here so 
soon V 

" It^ is that— it is that," said Victoria, "that I knew 
you wanted me to be with you ; and now, papa, grant 
me one thing — promise me that all the time you are 
ill in bed down here I shall be your nurse, your own 
little nurse, and that nobody shall take me away from 
you." 

?* I will, my darling, I will," replied Mr. Rosebury ; 
" but only on one condition." 

" What is that, papa V asked Victoria. 

*' That you will read to me from time to time, my little 
girl," replied the father ; " and that you will read this 
book ;" and he drew the Holy Bible from under his pil- 
low, adding, " Dear Victoria, I have been trying to read 
this morning, but I cannot see in this alcove." 

A cloud passed over the face of Victoria at the sight 
of the book ; but the noise of a step in the passage, 
which was at that instant. approaching the door, deter- 
mined her, and she replied, *' It is agreed, papa ; remem* 
ber, I am not to be taken away front you if I promise to 
read to you ;" and having said so much, swift asa cat 
that has been robbing the pantry, and with much the 
same motives, she crept round the foot of the bed, be- 
tween that and the wall, and there lay screened 
while what I am about to relate took place. 

The little girl was scarcely hid in her comer, when 
Mrs. Rosebury entered, and stood some time without 
the alcove, conversing with her husband. She had that 
raised complexion and agitated manner which persons 
often have who have been angry, and are still angry, yet 
scarcely know how to hiaJce those with whom they con- 
verse acquainted with the subject of their displeasure. 
She first inquired how her husband found himself— 
hoped that the physician would not be late before he 
came — and regretted that she had some morning visits 
which she must make ; and concluded by saying that 
C2 
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she was sorry she could not send Victoria to him, as the 
child had a particular engfagement, from which she might 
not, perhaps, be freed during the whole morning. 

Mr. Rosebury made no answer ; he saw there was 
something he did not understand between the mother 
and the daughter, and feared to make bad worse by any 
thing he could urge. It seems that Mrs. Rosebury ex- 
pected that her husband would ask what these import- 
ant engagements of Victoria might be, intending then 
to give him some account of their quarrel ; but when 
this question did not come, she grew impatient, and said, 
** I wonder, my love, that you should wish for the child^s 
company now you are ill ; in her present state of mind 
she cannot be much comfort to you. I am sorry to say, 
that this very morning she has been excessively ob- 
stinate to me, and I have put her in penitence.'^ 

^ I am sorry to hear it," said the father, '* and shall 
see that she makes a proper apology." 

" She has grieved her grandmother too," said Mrs. 
Rosebury ; " she is a stubborn child : that Italian woman 
has poisoned her mind. She is, I am* convinced, as 
bigoted a Roman Catholic as any in the whole papal 
world, young as she is ; and all this is owing — ^" 

Here her husband interrupted her, adding, " To our 
sinful neglect, in having wholly omitted to teach her 
what is better. Had we had half the respect for our 
own religion which Teresa has shown for hers, this 
would not have happened. Let us, then, take blame to 
ourselves ; let us lay our mouths in the dust ; and let 
08 seek by kindness to win the dear child back into the 
ways of holiness. Oh, my dear, could you know what 
I have suffered since I have been brought to see how I ' 
have neglected the souls of my family, you would not 
wonder to see me reduced to this situation, and laid on 
the bed of sickness and agony ; for who can endure a 
wounded spirit ? who can stand up against the chastise- 
ments of the Almighty ?" And the poor man, taking up 
a part of the sheet, covered his face, while his frame 
was evidently convulsed with sobs. 

His wife seemed to be astonished at all this. It was 
"* apparent that she conceived that her husband was grow- 
ing melancholy, and almost, indeed, deranged ; and she 
made a long speech to him about not giving way to 
nervous feelings and foolish fancies; and at length, 
hearing the carriage drive up to the door, she made 
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- some^ hasty apolog;ies, and left the room, promising to 
return as soon as possible. 

She was no sooner gone than Victoria sprang from her 
hiding-place, saying in high glee, " Thank you, papa, for 
not telling about me ; and now, give me the book.** 
And the next minute she was seated on the bed, with 
her back to the foot-board, and the Bible open on her 
knees. 

Mr. Rosebury weighed it in his mind, whether he 
should begin by inquiring into the reason of her late 
quarrel with her mother, or whether he should not first 
let her read awhile, — fearing again to excite the obsti- 
nacy of which her mother complained ; and, as he after- 
ward thought, he was divinely led to permit her to read 
before he ventured to touch the tender point. In the 
mean time, Mrs. Rosebury, having called and knocked 
several times at the door of the boudoir, without re- 
ceiving an answer, had gone out, saying, *' Well, let 
the haughty girl remain till I return: I shall not be ab- 
sent above two hours.^^ In the mean time, Victoria was 
reading to her papa t he had directed her to begin with 
a few of the first chapters'of Genesis ; and they had, 
together, talked over the fall of nian, and the utter de- 
pravity consequent upon disobedience to God, and the 
first promise of the blessed Saviour ; and then the tender 
father directed his child to the history of our Saviour's 
birth, in the commencement of St. Matthew. 

*' But,'' said Victoria, having read the few verses in 
the first chapter, which relate to the mother of our 
Lord, " Teresa told me that English people do not be- 
lieve in the Virgin Mary; and now here it is written 
about her in the Bible. Do you believe the Bible, 
papa ?" 

** Yes, my dear," returned Mr. Rosebury, *♦ I thank 
God that I do believe every word in the Bible." 

"Then you beheve in the Virgin Mary, don't yon, 
papa V said the child. 

'* I believe that such a person existed, my dear child, 
and that when God was made flesh, she was his mother, 
as to the flesh," replied the father. 
i Victoria did not answer immediately; but her lips 
moved as she was repeating to herself one of the 
morning salutations to the Virgin, and considering at 
the same time whether she had been accustomed to un- 
derstand the words aright \ viz. 8ancia Mairia^ Mater JDeif 
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orapro nobis. This is Latin, I know, she thought ; but 
Mater Dei signifies the mother ot God, and Mater Cre^ 
ataris, in the Kyrie Eleison^ means the same. 

" What are you saying to yourself, my dear V said 
Mr. Rosebury. 

'• Does not M^ter Dei mean the mother of God V re- 

Elied the child, not perceiving how much she betrayed 
y this simple question. 

'* Certainly," replied Mr. Rosebury ; " but whose words 
are those?" 

Victoria made no reply to this question ; but said, 
^ Do you believe, papa, that the Sainte Vierge was the 
mother of God V 

'•No, certainly notj" replied Mr: Rosebury; "she 
was not the mother of our Lord in his divine nature, 
but simply in his human. God is eternal ; therefore he 
never had a beginning. Every mother, to be a mother, 
must be before her child ; therefore God could not have 
a mother, because God never had a beginning. But 
when God, in order to save us, took upon himself th6 
body of a man, and the human nature, he also conde* 
scended to be born of a woman, like any other baby, and 
Mary was chosen to be his mother : she was not, there- 
fore, the mother of our Lord God, but of Christ, as man.'* 

" That is hard to understand," said Victoria. ** May 
I think about it, papa^ before I say that I believe it 1" 

" To be sure you may," replied Mr. Rosebury. ** Wo 
will read more and more, and we will pray to be taught, 
shall we, Victoria?" 

** You will not speak ill of Teresa, papa ?" replied Vic- 
toria. " I love Teresa ; you will allow me to love her ; 
she is very pious. You think it right to be pious, don't 
you, papa ?" 

'* 1 love sincerity," replied Mr. Rosebury ; " and I only 
wish that I had always been as earnest in my religion 
as she is in hers." 

Victoria looked satisfied, and read on till it seemed 
that her attention was fatigued; at which time she 
closed the book, and said, " Papa, now you must go to. 
sleep ; but I may stay, may not I ?" 

•* Will you oblige me by one thing, my little girl !" 
said her papa. " Will you go to your mamma, when she 
comes in, and beg her pardon ? I know that you have 
been disrespectful to her and to yOur grandmother ; I 
Ihiiik I shall sleep sweetly if you promise this.'* 
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The cloud was rising again on Victorians brow on this 
request being made: however, Mr. Rosebury did not 
notice it ; but, asking her to give him a pencil and a 
slip of paper, he wrote a note to his wife, desiring that 
the child might be forgiven on her making an apology, 
and permitted to return to him ; and, putting this note 
into her hand, he kissed her, saying, '' Carry this to your 
mother, my dear child, when she comes in, beg her par- 
don and that of your grandmother, and then, depend 
on me, I will protect you ; and now I will try to 
sleep." 

Victoria took the note, and, standing where she 
was, she saw the eyes of her father closed, and she 
thought he looked pale and ill. **Poor papa," she 
thought : '* oh, I' dp love papa ! I will not do any thing 
to vex him. If I do not carry this note, I shall, perhaps, 
be hindered from staying with him. I will carry the 
note, then, and say what he wishes me to say ; and then 
I will fetch down my books and my things, and I will 
live in this room ; I will , always be here." She had 
scarcely been brought to this resolution, when she heard 
the carriage drive up to the front door. Quick as thought 
she ran to meet her mother, and to present the note. 
The ladies were not a little astonished to see her, whom 
they had left, as they thought, in prison, presenting hei^- 
self at the door of the hall ; and one and all broke out 
with e|[claniations of astonishment. She presented her 
note, however, and stood trembling, and again having 
recourse to the prayers she had been taught for help in 
her trouble, — ^for she expected that her angry relations 
would flame out upon her ; but her mother, having read 
the note, and shown it to the grandmother, they spoke 
to each other for awhile in a low tone, and then, giving 
their hands coldly to the child, told her, that for this 
time, as Mr. Rosebury was ill and could not be dis- 
tressed, they forgave her ; but that they hoped she would 
n^ver put their affection for her to so severe a trial again. 
Thus she was dismissed, and felt at liberty to devote 
herself entirely to her papa. 

With this view, she went up to her own room, and 
' gathered together such of her books and peculiar trea- 
sures as she thought she might want ; and she put these 
in a basket, which she placed upon her head, not having 
ibrgotten the (yialification ahe had acquired in her eaily 
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childhood, viz. that of being able to balance heavy 
weights in this manner ; and thus, having her treasures 
arranged after this fashion, she entered the study, and 
was just stepping lightly forward, in the upright attitude 
which is necessary in such a situation, when she found 
herself suddenly in the presence of her mother, who 
was standing by the alcove in which was the bed, arguing 
with her husband on some subject which seemed to 
have called out some of her bitterest feelings ; for as 
'Victoria stood before her, she heard her say, " You are 
decidedly wrong, — decidedly wrong, >Ir. Rosebury." 

At the sight of Victoria, she became instantly silent ; 
and the mother and daughter stood looking at each 
other for a moment, while the poor father lay back, as 
if exhausted, on his pillow. 

*'Take that fjrom your head, child," said Mrs. Rose- 
bury ; ** you look like one of the poisards in the streets : 
as your father says, we never can sufficiently regret the 
unfortunate management to which you have been so 
. long left ; and no doubt you blame me, and think I have 
not acted a mother^s part by you ; but I did it for the 
best ; and you yourself know, that unless circumstances, 
not dependent on me, had happened, you would have 
thought it very hard to be parted, when you were, from 
the woman who had the charge of you from infancy. 
But be that as it may, it is certain that I have lost the 
love of my child altogether ; and for this misfortune I 
am even blamed by my husband." 

" Well, my dear," said the poor father, " let this pass ; 
kiss your child, and forget those things which are gone 
by, and let us hope that a better spirit may be vouch- 
safed us all in future." 
, Mrs. Rosebury did as her husband desired her: she 
stooped and kissed her daughter, who, instead of return- 
ing her embrace with warmth, trembled violently, as 
under a strong sense of fear, seeming unable to, utter a 
single word of thanks for the condescension of her 
offended parent. 

Mrs. Rosebury, however, had too much feeling for her 
husband to notice these symptoms of fear or coldness 
in Victoria, though she certainly felt them ; for as she 
drew back from the child, her whole face was suffused 
with an angry colour. Nevertheless she withdrew 
without speaking: and Victoria, having watched her 
oul of the room, immediately set herself to attend to. 
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her father, who, happily for himself, had not iiB4er8tood 
the manner in which she had received her mother's 
advances. 

Mrs. Rosebury was not without anxiety respectinfr 
her husband; insomuch that she actually considered 
whether she should go out that evening or remain at 
home ; but the physician happening to come in while 
she was in this irresolute state, and assuring her that 
Mr. Rosebury wanted nothing but quiet, she allowed 
Julia to persuade her to fulfil an engagement which she 
had for the evening from which she meant to return in two 
hours ; but in this particular she failed, and actually did not 
appear again till after midnight. In the mean time, Vic- 
toria was always with her father, watching his smallest 
wants; sometimes reading to him, sometimes sitting 
silently at the foot of his bed ; always speaking affec- 
tionately to him, and rendering herself every moment 
dearer to his heart. And as he felt the sweetness of this 
child's attentions, and thought of his son in England, he 
began to hope that his heavenly Father had forgiven 
him, and that, although he might have torrow in this 
world, the effects of bis sinful negligence of the con- 
cerns of his own soul, and of those of his family, would not 
follow them after death. I do not say that he was yet 
enabled to see the entire freeness of salvation, and its 
independence of any works which man can do; had he 
so done, he might already have been satisfied respecting 
his own soul, inasmuch as he had been brought, with 
the heart, to acknowledge Christ as the Saviour, and 
his name as that only name by which the sinner can be 
redeemed; yet even this assurance, had it been fully 
vouchsafed to him, could not have made him entirely 
easy, while he felt how. little he had done for his wi^ 
and children ; for he was a man of strong natural feel- 
ings, and these feelings, now that his heart was con- 
verted and the high importance of spiritual things was 
revealed to him, became the means of his severest 
exercises. 

Hence, as he lay in bed, he was continually lifting up 
his heart in prayer for his family ; having at one mo- 
ment many sweet thoughts respecting George and Vic- 
toria, and again others deeply depressing respecting his 
wife and Julia. 

About nine in the evening, he would have had Vic- 
toria go to her own room ; but she persisted so earnestly 
C3 
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in staying with liim, that he caused her little bed to be 
made on the sofa: and njany times in the night the 
little girl got up and came silently to his bei&ide to 
ascertain how he found himself. 

The next morning he was better ; but because it was 
one of those obstinately rainy days which sometimes 
occur in hot climates, it was thought best that he 
should not leave his room ; and as the damp of the at- 
mosphere, with occasional rains, continued during the 
whole of the week, he still confined himself to his study, 
and Victoria claimed the privilege of remaining always 
with him. 

The infidel speaks much of fortune and chance, 
whereas the believer is assured that there is no such 
thing; and by observing the events of our past lives, 
we might often see how the smallest apparent accidents 
are sometimes productive of the greatest mercies. 

Accordingly, the falling of this rain, which, to the 
natives of Nice, was (as they call such rains at this 
reason of the year) as showers of oil, so was it replete 
with blessings to the father and daughter. They were 
shut up together, being little interfered wkh by the 
rest of the family ; and thus leisure was given to 
them for much Scripture reading, whereby the mind of 
the father was watered with the heavenly dew, as rain 
descending on the broken gromid, and that of the 
daughter enriched with Scripture knowledge, which 
enabled her afterward, when the season arrived in 
which the blessings of the Holy Spirit descended upon 
her, to compare the truths of Christianity with the tra- 
ditions of the false church, and to discern the superi- 
ority of the one, and the error of the other ; and at the 
same time, the natural affections of the parent were 
strengthened and confirmed, and those of Victoria, 
which were remarkably strong, directed into their 
proper channel. 

This happened to be precisely the week before Christ- 
mas, and as the weather had quite cleared up on 
Christmas eve, and Mr. Rosebury felt himself recovered, 
he proposed dining again with his family on Christmas- 
""day; and also informed Victoria that he thought it 
would be best for her to return to her own apartment, 
adding, that he feared her rest on the sofa could not 
have been so refreshing as it would have been in her 
own bed. 
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Victoria expressed deep regret that she was not to 
be so entirely with her papa as she had beeii; and at 
nine o^cloclc, or a little after, on Christmas eve, as she 
took leave of him to go up to her own room, she said, 
*' Oh, papa, dear papa, now I am going to be unhappy 
again." 

*' Nay, my love," said Mr. Rosebury, " we shall still 
be happy." And he said much to her on the duty of 
endeavouring to love her other relations, and delighting 
in their society as she did in his : and thus, with his 
blessing, they parted ; while she, taking a candle, went 
up to her room. 

She had scarcely got within the door, when she heard 
a gentle tap ; and the next minute Bianca came in, ac- 
companied by her niece Zenone, who was also a servant 
in the family. 

'* So, mademoiselle, yon are come back to your old 
room," said the old servant ; ** and no doubt your sleep 
will be sweet to you this blessed night, after having 
spent such a week as the last<^ 

" What do you mean, Bianca 1" asked Victoria. 

" What do I mean !" replied the old woman. •* Why, 
how have you been employed ?" 

" In attending my father," said Victoria. 

"And in what elseV asked Bianca; "in reading 
their books, and in betraying your friends — ^in procuring 
the dismissal of Signor Garlotti, and in betraying the 
confidence of those who would have saved your socd 
from that destruction which will come upon them all, 
sooner or later; for they are a bundle of heretics, pre- 
pared for the flame ; they are in unbelief and condem- 
nation, and you are little better than the worst of them. 
Ah, poor Teresa!" she added, "little did you think, 
when you reared this child, that it would come to this ; 
and come so soon too after you had left her : but ven- 
geance will come upon them all, and that before they 
think!" 

" Oh, Bianca, dear Bianca, don't talk in that way !" 
said Victoria ; "don't call me a heretic : I am not one. 
I have told them nothing about it ; I have never men* 
tioned Signor Carlotti^s name to them ; I did not know 
that he was dismissed ; I thought he was absent on ac- 
count of the holy days. I give you my word that I have 
never said a word about my religion to them." 

" Then what has all the busUe been in the house t** 
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said Bianca. '* What were you shut up in the boudoir 
for, then ? Did not Fabio see madame push you in by 
the shoulders 1 and did not he hear her ask you what 
Teresa had taught you? did he not stand behind the 
ourtain, at the door, and hear all thati And have not 
you been shut up to hear the Bible read ever sjnce in 
master's study 1 Don't I know all this, mademoiselle t 
What is it all, then, if you have not told ?" 

" On my word and my honour, and by the blessed 
Virgin, Bianca, I have never told them a word," replied 
Victoria, " They suspect me, I think, but I have said 
nothing, not a word; indeed I have not!" And 8h« 
began to cry and wring her hands as in great distress. 

*' Well, well," said the old woman, " I hope it is so ; 
but I wish you could s^e Signor Carlotti; he would 
advise you what to do. Will you come with me and 
Zenone this night ? It is the holy eve of Christmas, 
and we are going to Santa Reparata, to the midnight 
mass. You will never have such another opportu- 
nity : your papa is in bed, and your mamma and the rest 
of them are at Madame Costa's ; they are not to be 
fetched till two o'clock : we shall be safe in our rooms 
at that time. Will you come with us, mademoiselle 1" 

" Oh, do, do !" said Zenone ; " it will be such delight ; 
and then you can hear the mass — ^you never heard the 
mass — and see the bishop all in his robes. Oh, Sainte 
Rosala, they are magnificent! — and then the window 
which opens all like magic in the middle of the picture, 
and the music and the guns ! By Saint Jaquesj if I was 
not terrified by them out of my senses when I first 
heard them, and did not know what they were for.'* 

'* Peace !" said Bianca. " Is this the way to speak of 
holy things ? Be silent, girl. But will you come, made- 
moiselle ? Truly, the week you have passed needs a 
good work to restore you to the favour of the holy 
saints." 

" But I shall be seen, I shall be known by somebody,** 
said Victoria, trembling so that she could hardly speak. 

" You shall wear my cloak, mademoiselle," said 
Zenone, ** and my black velvet cap, with the tassels of 
8ilk.»' 

"But it will not hide my face," replied Victoria; 
*' they will know my face." 

" Ah, 1 forgot !" replied Zenone. ** Your complexion 
dirilf^Jouiecrem«e^42eii«ri»^tf^tliatwillnotdo; but 
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fOtt shall wear the black mantle of my aunt and a reil : 
you will look then like a novice ; and you must hide 
your mouth : the eyes will do well enough ; they are 
dark as ray own — ^no one will know you. Your own 
mother would disown you, disguised as I will disguise 
you." 

Zenone immediately ran to bring things for enveloping 
the figure and disguising the face of Victoria ; and this 
being completed amid many bursts of merriment from 
the young girl— for Bianca was gone down to lock up 
the pantry and larder, having a great notion,. even while 
deceiving her masters in a much more important point, 
of fidelity in her particular office — Victoria, all trembling 
and irresolute, was led down, for she was so muffled 
she could hardly see her way by the back stairs into an 
outer court of the offices, where she and her companion 
were to wait for Bianca, and one or two more servants, 
who had taken permission to attend this midnight mass. 

It was a fine evening, and the moon was just rising 
above Mont Mpran. 

" Oh !" said Victoria, " I wish — ^I wish I were in my 
papa's study, on my little bed ! Oh, I was happv last 
night ! Do let me go back, Zenone : I don't think it is 
right for me to do this. It can't be right. Do let me 
go back." 

•• Pardi,'* said the young woman, " now you are so 
far, you had better go on ; besides, it is a duty — ^you 
know it is a duty. You have been reading heretical 
books ; and if you hear the mass, it will be a merit to 
set against that sin, and you may be sure that you will 
not be found out. But here they come, my aunt and 
Ursule, and Aym6 and Formon, and Michael — and the 
doors are locked, and we can't get back without' a noise, 
so come on." And she took one of her hands, while 
Bianca took the other, and away they went, the servants 
gathering round Victoria so as to screen her from the 
windows of the house, in case Mrs. Morley's maid, who 
was an English woman (though much too indolent to 
look after any of the inferior servants) might, by chance, 
take it into her head to look out in that direction. 

It was a lovely night, though somewhat cold ; that is, 
for this country. The moonbeams illuminated all the 
surrounding hiU, and the soft light trembled on the path 
through the boughs of the olive-trees in the stony way» 
into which the ^uty passed through the garden*gat«. 
6 
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Then, being at some little distance from the hoase, it 
was no longer necessary to observe so much caution ; 
but every one began to talk in the patois of the country, 
with little care to modulate his voice, as better educated 
persons would have done, especiaUy at such an hour. 
But there was no fear of meeting any one who would 
know who they were in this retired place, unless it 
might be persons of their own sort. Neither had they 
any awe of the little lady thus jumbled among them. 
They knew pretty well that she would not dare to tell 
of them for fear of implicating herself; hence, they 
talked their own talk, and passed their own jests. But 
at the entrance of the town, the two men-servants and 
two women parted from Bianca : her niece and Victoria 
and the latter saw them no more that evening. If they 
attended the midnight mass, it was not to Santa Reparata 
that they went. 

Being come, however, into the town, Bianca drew 
Victoria close to her, and admonishing her niece not to 
speak, they went quietly on. And now it was that the 
sound of bells from every steeple in the town burst upon 
the ear of Victoria, with occasional reports of ereat 
guns from the castle. Added to which, the crackers, 
which were also projected from the castle, once or 
twice fell upon the pavement, and' ran alon^ the ground 
in their very path. These caused her to .chng closer to 
her companions ; nevertheless, her fear increased when, 
from the wider and lighter streets, they passed into 
those which were more close and dark. Victoria had 
seldom been in the town at this hour, and never on foot ; 
and she was struck with the gloom of the scene. The 
houses in Nice are very high, the streets are not lighted, 
and this night there was no one to be seen in them, ex- 
cepting at the doors of the churches. It was about 
half-after ten or near eleven when she and her com- 
panions arrived at Santa Reparata. 

This is the metropolitan cnurch of Nice, situated in a 
narrow street, in the vegetable market. The inside of 
this church is a cupola, raised in fine proportions ; its 
form is that of a cross ; and there are shrines or altars, 
of various saints, placed all round the walls within. It 
is a very extensive and beautiful building, and was 
already crowded when our party entered ; the people 
being seated in chairs along. the centre and through the 
aisles, the pillars of the church being hung with crimson 
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ck>th for the occasion, that is, for the celebration of the 
birth of our Lord, which is presumptuously asserted by 
the papists to have taken place exactly at twelve o'clock 
on Christmas eve: The church was lighted up, every 
altar having candles burning amid all the childish para- 
phernalia of images, pictures, relics, and artificial 
flowers, commonly collected on these shrines, which 
were thus displayed, though imperfectly, through all the 
extent of this great building. The high altar stood in a 
recess, which might be supposed to form the head of 
the cross. This recess was beautifully adorned with 
stone carved work, having a crimson canopy hanging 
from the centre of the roof. About the middle also of 
this recess stood a screen, which, in consequence, left 
a wide space, in the shade behind. This screen was 
composed of various ornaments, such as vases, urns, and 
pillars, fancifully grouped, and being, apparently, of bur- 
nished gold, with some intermixture of ornaments in 
crystal, of violet and green, shining splendidly by can- 
dle-light. In the centre of the screen, and at its highest 
point, was an arch, formed by wreaths of large flowers, 
in bright gold, or rather in what seemed to be bright 
gold ; under which hung a star of a silvery hue, from 
which proceeded, from time to time, coruscations of 
h^ht, shooting in various directions. Perhaps this 
might be intended for the Star of Bethlehem. 

The screen was so formed as to leave an arched door- 
way on each side, through which might be discerned, 
in the gloomy recess beyond, various figures in black 
ffowns and white stoles, passing and repassing. It was 
Srom these door-ways that the officiating priests came 
out, and through which they retreated. But when Vic- 
toria and the servants entered, there was no one in the 
area before the high altar, which was raised on steps, 
just beneath the golden arch and star before described ; 
but there were a multitude of priests and choristers, and 
other functionaries of the pageant, ranged around the 
altar, both within and without, all being arrayed in black 
gowns flowing to their feet, and stoles of lawn. There 
were also soldiers, tp the number of twelve, who stood 
motionless almost as statues, forming an avenue from 
the steps of the altar along the central limb of the 
cross. 

Bianca caused chairs to be set for herself and the 
yi^ung people, where they might see what passed, and 
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where the person of Victoria was thrown into the shade 
by a pulpit set against a pillar ; from which pillar ex- 
tended a long black arm and hand, holding a cross, on 
which was a figure representing our dying Lord ; the 
object of which was, no doubt, to admonish the preacher 
of what ought to be the subject of his addresses to his 
hearers ; for it may not, perhaps, be out of place to 
remark, on this occasion, that the Roman Catholic 
Church chiefly delights, even in its purest forms, and 
when giving those instructions which are most free 
from error to its members, to dwell on the objects of 
faith rather than those of hope ; on the dying rather 
than upon the rising Saviour ; on the Lord in his char- 
acter rather of the slaughtered Lamb than of the Lamb 
on Mount Zion, when he shall have gathered together 
his elect from the four winds of heaven. And it is also 
to be remarked, that all preachers who are in any way 
imbued with the spirit of popery have a tendency in 
their discussions to look backward rather than forward ; 
and hence they delight rather to -speak of the Aceldama, 
where our Lord is not, than of the glory in which he is, 
and in which he will speedily reveal himself to all those 
who love his appearance. 

But Victoria, being seated, and hdving recovered a 
little from her tremor, her eyes being fixed in admiration 
on the scene presented by the altar, with all its brilliant 
decorations, found herself at leisure and in a capacity to 
attend to what was passing. 

The church was full of people, but nobody moved ; 
anid from the hollow behind the screen proceeded a 
loud, discordant sort of chant, in the most lugubrious 
tones, as of many voices, small and great, bass and 
treble, and uttering articulate sounds, yet in an unknown 
tongue. 

" What is that 1 What are they saying 1" whispered 
the child. "What are they doing 1" 

"Hush!" said Bianca, "they are preparing for the 
mass." 

" How dismal !" said Victoria. " Oh, I wish I were 
at home. If papa should ask for me — " 

" Peace !" said Bianca ; and Victoria was silent. But 
the monotonous and yet dissonant moaning went on, 
and suddenly a window opened on the left wing of the 
church. This window seemed to be in an inner wall, 
and was within the frame of a large picture, of whiob 
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>Krheh closed, it seemed, by this light, to form a part. 
This window was such as we must all have seen in very 
old houses, being low and wide, and crossed with bars 
in small squares, or rather lozenges ; in this instance, 
the bars being gilt, a light from within rendered them 
more visible. It was opened wide, and an infant, for a 
^ moment, was held at the window* An old man, with 
white hair, next presented himself; and after a little 
while this window was shut. ''What is thatV* said 
Victoria. "What is that baby, and that old manV 
Bianca made no reply : she seemed lost in thought ; and 
Victoria was afraid of speaking to her again. 

At length, the dismal chant, spoken of above, suddenly 
ceased ; and the Bishop of Nice, with various inferior 
clergy, entered upon the scen.e, passing and repassing 
out by one archway of the screen, and in by another, 
bowing as they passed, or rather courtesying, to the 
altar, — going up the steps and kneeling down, — singing 
a few stanzas in Latin, in recitative, in which many 
voices joined, and then hastily passing away and leav- 
ing room for others. At length, the orffan, which was 
qmte at the farthest end of the church, began a kind of 
low flourish, — then swelled into its loudest tones. The 
priests first joined in the chorus, then the whole con- 
gregation, till the high roof rang again. The strain was 
sweet, but so deeply melancholy that Victoria, who had 
undergone much agitation dunng the last two hours, 
burst into tears ; and at that instant, had the proffer been 
made to her, she would have consented at once to give 
up all she held dear on earth, and all the gay prospects 
80 natural to youth, and devote herself to the retirement 
of a convent, — a life which had so often been described 
to her by Teresa, as the highest state of holy peace and 
joy on earth ; but the dull ceremonies of the popish 
ritual which followed— -the bowings of the priests— the 
tossing about of incense — the sacrifice of the masa, of 
which she could see nothing but the grimaces and con- 
tortions of the functionaries, let her down again from 
this high tone of irrational enthusiasm, and she began 
to grow impatient and very uneasy, and anxious to be 
at home ; and her uneasiness was greatly increased by 
Bianca, who, a short time lijefore twelve o'clock; sud- 
denly ffot up and left the church, directing Victoria to 
stay where she was with Zenone till her return. Vic- 
toria from that time saw nothing distinctly which i)a8sed 
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at the altar. Her head became confoaed,-— her heart 
beat, and her e^eswere dazzled by the flitting figures 
of the priests m their white floating draperies. At 
length, it being near the hour of twelve, another recita- 
tive, in which several voices joined, was commenced. 
This at first was loud, but gradually became lower and 
lower, and more and more Sstant, as if those who sang 
were retreating to some very remote part of the wide 
building, the sounds dying away in very distant strains. 
And when the attentive ear was hardly able to catch the 
last low note, the deep tone of the clock, high in the 
tower, began to toll the midnight hour ; the organ at the 
same instant burst forth into the loudest strains ; the 
priests united in one mighty chorus, and the very edifice 
itself seemed, as it were, to feel the concussion of the 
great guns which were fired from the castle at the tol^en 
of the midnight bell. 

It was at this instant that Bianca, touching the shouU 
der of Victoria, bade her rise and follow her. Victoria 
did not know that she was near her ; she had seen her 
go, but had not seen her return : she was therefore 
more startled at this sudden summons. She, however, 
rose instantly, and taking the arm of Zenone, they 
pressed through the crowd after Bianca. 

Bianca did not lead in the direction of the principal 
entrance at which they had come in, but along the right 
aisle of the church, till coming to a narrow pointed door, 
she pushed it open, and the next minute Victoria found 
herself in a long damp passage or gallery, partially 
lighted by a lamp hanging from the vadted roof. 

" Where are we going ?" said Victoria, whose young 
heart beat with excessive terror. " Pray let us go home* 
Papa will call for me ! I shall be missed 1 Please to 
let me go home !" 

^ Be silent !" said Bianca, " and do not fear. Are 
you not in the precincts of the holy church--on aacred 
ground V 

The child wi^ silenced, and followed Bianca, who 
marched firmly and with steady purpose along the 
gallery. 

The choral harmony within the church had not ceased, 
and was still heard by them, though more and more re- 
motely, as they proceeded ; but, in measure as the sounds 
0f the music and voices became fainter, those of the 
guns and of the bells bocame more and mort diatinel.--- 
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the reTarberation ranDing along the cored roof* and 
causing a sort of tremulous motion in the air, which 
added to the terror of Victoria^ Being come to the end 
of the passage, a door in the wall presented itself, at 
which Bianca knocked. The signal was not imme- 
diately answered, and the affrighted child took this 
occasion to implore that she mij[ht be taken back im- 
mediately ; but these entreaties, instead of having any 
effect in influencing Bianca to do that which was re- 
quired of her, seemed to excite all that was violent in 
her Italian nature ; for she turned sharply round on the 
child, having wholly forgotten their respective situa> 
tiona. ^ By Santa Reparata, under whose roof we are,** 
ahe said* ** had I known how far your heart is from that 
truth in which you were so carefully educated, I would 
not have troubled myself with you, as I have done, but 
would have left you to perish with the rest of your 
country people, what have I but your interest at heart 1 
Of what do you suspect me 1— of what are you afraid 1 
Have we not two good hours before us, before we need 
be at home 1 And if I would obtain for you the bless* 
ings of the church, and absolution for what yon did 
dttiing the last few days, does it become you to suspect 
me, and to doubt my fidelity I But," added she, *' tell 
me, in one word, is your heart turned to the heresy of 

Jour fathers ! Have you betrayed Teresa 1 Are you 
eceiving me 1 Speak but the word, and I will take you 
home, and never again trouble myself with your con- 
cerns.'* 

''Oh, Bianca— <dear Bianca!*' replied the trembling 
child, ** don't speak so ; don't frighten me ! that I 
knew what was right !" And she burst into tears. 

'^ Right!" repeated Bianca; *'and do you doubt? do 
3rou hesitate t Then come back with me. I see that 
you are in unbelief. Let os hasten from this sacred 
pbice, lest the stones of the roof should fall and crush 
you to atoms." 

•* O no-p-no !" replied Victoria, looking up with terror 
to the heavy stones in the arches above her head,-— '* no ! 
I am not an unbeliever, Bianca ; I have no doubts of the 
touth of the Holy Catholic faith. I know no other, and 
i desire to know no other. I will go with you wherever 
you wish, only do not threaten me ; do not i^ter such 
«0Rb agiiBBt mo. I am a believer." Au^ the poor 
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child crossed herself, as Teresa had taught her to do, 
and began to repeat her Are Maria. 

Bianca looked at her for an instant, and the severity 
of her countenance relaxed : and as she knocked again 
at the door, she uttered a blessing upon her. The 
second signal was answered immediately by a young 
man in the dress of a novice, bearing a candle in his 
hand. It was evident that the party was expected, for 
without asking a question, he led the way through a 
passage within this door, into a hall, in the centre of 
which was a large table, covered with a cloth, on which 
were scattered several huge folios. At the farther end 
of this hall was a sort of a small closet, or rather chapel 
— for the form of a crucifix was visible in a niche be- 
tween two small windows, being rendered so by a light 
which burnt before it. 

At the moment that Bianca and the young people 
entered in at one door, a person in a dress similar to 
that of the priests who were assisting at the altar came 
to meet them from the other ; and though Victoria had 
never seen him clothed exactly in the same way, she 
immediately knew him to be the Padre Carlotti. 

At the sight of him she drew back, feeling him to be 
a man injured by her family, and perhaps by some im- 
prudence of her own ; and his manner, for a moment, 
indicated the same feeling. But on Bianca assuring 
him that she believed that the heart of the little signora 
was still faithful to the church, he took her hand, and 
asked her in a solemn manner what her motive was for 
seeking him thus in his own apartment. ^ For observe, 
signora," he said, " that your relations caniiot say that 
I have sought you, or have ever conversed with you on 
the subject of religion but at your own request. On the 
contrary, I have rather occasion to take blame to my- 
self for a sinful backwardness in this particular." 

*f No one can blame you, sir," replied Victoria ; " but I 
am very unhappy — I do not know what is right^I wish 
I knew — and I fear that it may be an injury to you ever 
to have known me." 

" Not at all," replied the Padre Carlotti. « I am about 
to leave this place for another country. I go after the 
Christmas holydays. I shall probably never see yon 
more, my daughter, on this earth. May it please the 
Holy Virgin and her blessed Son that we may meet ti 
paradise ! But much depends on yourself. If you for- 
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mke the Ught yoa now have, and turn to the errorB of 
your fathers, I can give you no hope.*^ 

Bianca then proposed that the Padre Carlotti should 
take the signora apart to conrerse with her ; and ac* 
cordingly, he led Victoria into the little oratory above 
mentioned, leaving the door open, that Bianca might 
still have her eyes on the child, of whom she had so 
strangely assumed the charge. And being thus placed, 
m conversation ensued of more than an hour's endur- 
ance, although Victoria never could give any exact or 
particular account of it. Whether from fatigue, or 
terror, or previous agitation, it seems that the impres* 
sions which she received from this conversation were 
so confused, that when speaking of it in after-times to 
her brother, she could only remember that the Padre 
Carlotti had brought her to a very explicit confession 
of her actual sins, and even to acknowledge things that 
she had never thought of before ; that after these con- 
fessions, he had repeated some prayers in Latin on her 
behalf ; that he bad given her some mOst frightful ideas 
of Protestants, whom he called heretics of the worst 
sort ; and had assured her that there was no salvation 
beyond the pale of the Holy Roman Church : however, he 
dismissed her with his blessing, giving her a little book 
particularly adapted to her situation. It was half-after 
one when the Padre Carlotti dismissed Victoria ; and, 
in consequence, there was scarcely time for the party 
to get home before Mrs. Rosebury might be expected. 

Bianca had not been aware how late they had been 
detained, until she heard the clock of Santa Reparata, 
and after that the clock of every church in Nice, strik- 
ing the hour of two, just as they were approaching the 
gsSden-gate. She had her pass-keys, and she succeeded 
in letting her party into the garden with the smallest 
possible loss of time ; but they were unfortunately cir- 
cumstanced. In order to get to the back door of the 
house, they must needs pass the northern and eastern 
fronts ; and in like manner, a carriage, coming in by the 
road, was obhged to pass the southern and eastern sides. 
So that, if by accident they should fall in with the car- 
riage, the two parties must needs come in contact : and 
so it happened. At the precise instant in which Bianca 
and her companions came up the garden, the carriage 
entered it on. the other side ; and though Bianca and the 
young people flew.for it, they met the carriage just at 
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the south-east corner of the house, and were obHd^d to 
draw up to save themselves from bein^ run over. 

The moon was s^t indeed, but it was bright star- 
light, and Mrs. Rosebury, seeing certain figures ranged 
against the wall of the house, huddled together in the 
shade, pulled the check-string, and called out, ^' Who is 
there at this hour V 

*' Me, ma*am," said Bianca, stepping forward. 

" You, Bianca t" exclaimed the lady ; *• and what may 
you be doing here at this strange hour V . 

" I have been at the rmuSf madame,*' she replied ; " the 
holy massy — it is Christmas eve." 

" And who have you with you 1" asked the lady. 

'* My niece, Zenone, madame," replied Bianca. 

*' But I see a third person behind, — a little one," said 
the lady. 

*' It is only Babette, the gardener^s daughter," replied 
Bianca, with unmoved effrontery. 

*' Well, make haste to your bed," said the lady ; *M do 
not approve of these late doings ;" and she ordered the 
carriage to drive on : while Bianca, in* the patois of the 
country, remarked, that she conceived that it was quite 
as profitable to encroach upon the night for religious 
duties as for earthly pleasures; but Zenone and Victoria 
did not stay to answer her ; they ran swiftly to the back 
door, and Victoria, having thrown off her disguise in 
the passage, flew to her room, and did not think herself 
safe till she was in her bed. 

There is an old wise saying, " That man appoints, 
and God disappoints ;" and the truth of this was ex-^ 
perienced by Mr. Rosebury, on Christmas morning : for 
lie was scarcely risen, when a letter was put into his 
hand, sent by a special messenger from Antibes. This 
letter was from a certain elderly nobleman, distantly 
related to Mrs. Morley,. saying, that he, with his lady, 
was come as far as Antibes, with a view of spending a 
few days at Nice, and eventually proceeding to Itdy, 
but was there detained by a severe attack of illness « 
and, at the same time, requesting Mr. Rosebury, if it 
were possible, to come to him where he was. Mr. Rose- 
bury submitted this letter to the family conclave asr 
sembled at breakfast ; and it was then decided, nemine 
contradicenie,* that he should procure a passport, and 

* Nobody opposing. 
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proceed to Antibes as speedily as possible, Mr. Morley 
undertaking to accompany him. Mr. Rosebury was not, 
however, quite pleased with the idea of leaving Victoria 
at this time ; however, the little journey was deter- 
mined upon, and the two gentlemen were on their way 
to Antibes within a few hours of the receipt of the 
letter. 

But before Mr. Rosebury left the house, he hinted to 
his lady that he trusted she would avoid a quarrel with 
Victoria ; to which she replied, " Be assured, my dear, 
that I shall not seek one." — " And as she is inclined,^* 
he added, " to read the Holy Scriptures, do take the oc- 
casion of hearing her : the exercise may be a reciprocal 
benefit." Mrs. Rosebury promised 'her husband that his 
wishes should be attended to. And it is possible that 
the lady might think, at the same time, that should her 
son George arrive soon, it would be well for him to find 
her in the habit of hearing the Scriptures read now and 
then in the house ; for although she affected to treat 
the admonitions of her son with the greatest contempt, 
yet she was inwardly persuaded that he had some truth 
on his side. 

In the mean time, Victoria had slept to a much later 
hour than usual ; neither would her father allow her to 
be disturbed, alleging that he feared she had had many 
bad nights during her attendance on him : she therefore 
.did not arrive in the saloon till the carriage was driving 
away. " Who is going out V was her first question, 
as she heard the wheels rattling over the gravel. 

" Papa and uncle Morley," replied Julia ; " they are 

gone to Antibes, to meet Lord and Lady M ; they 

will be out some days." 

<* Papa gone out — and for some days !" exclaimed 
Victoria, and she stood still in the middle of the room, 
like one astounded. 

*< Well, and what then !" said Julia ; and she called 
the attention of her mother to Victoria. 

Had that poor child at that moment had one friend 
whom she could feel that she could trust, what a bless* 
ing it would have been for her; how much pain it mi^ht 
have spared her ! — for she had suffered so much during 
the past night, and had endured such horrors in her 
morning sleep, that she had almost brought her mind 
to open her whole heart to her father. It was there- ' 
fore an astounding blow to her when she heard that he 
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( gone out, and had not erea settled when he ivxndd 
return. 

" What do you stand there for, Victcwia ?** said the 
grandmother ; for Mrs. Rosehury did not speak, although 
her eye had been directed by Julia to the child. ** Can- 
not you live a day without papa, although you are sur- 
rounded by so many other dear relations — or rather, re- 
lations who ought to be dear V 

This reproof, or rather the voice by which it was 
uttered, had the effect of awakening Victoria from her 
revery ; and accordingly she took her place at the 
breakfast table, though she ate little,*— something seem- 
ing to hse in her throat whenever she attempted to 
swallow. But Fabio was in the room, and as he moved 
in various directions in obedience to certain commands 
of his mistress, she observed that his eyes were con- 
tinually upon her. 8he aroused herself again on ob- 
iierving this, and tried to affect an air of unconcern. 

While this was passing, the ladies were discussmg 
their morning employments ; and as they could not go 
out, because the carriage was engaged, and ask seemed 
that so much was said about religion, they agreed that 
they would sit down to work and draw, while Victoria 
should read the lessons of the day to them ; the old lady 
remarking, with an expressive toss of her head, that 
even if the self-elected censor of the family, viz. Master 
George, should happen to drop in during the exercise, 
he would be rather surprised to find that there was not 
quite so much reason for his reproofs as he expected. 

" He would be deprived of a great pleasure, then," 
remarked Julia ; '* for I have no doubt that he likes to 
think how much holier he is than we are.'* 

These plans being determined upon, Fabio was 
directed to arrange the table before the sofa, and also 
to fetch up the large book which lay upon the desk in the 
study. 

" Now,'* thought Victoria, '* now comes the heat of 
the battle. What shall I do %^ And having finished her 
breakfast, she was slipping quietly out of the room, 
though she hardly knew with what purpose, when she 
was called back, and directed to take her place at the 
table. I&he had scarcely done so, when Fabio appeared 
with the book. 

** Lay it befinre Mademoiselle Victoria," said Uie 
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mother, addressing Fabio; 'Uhen clear the table and 
shut the door."^ 

While Fabio was clearing away the breakfast. Miss 
Morley produced a very elegantly bound prayer-book 
(which, by-the-by, looked as new as when purchased 
ten years before in Piccadilly), and pointed out the les* 
sons of the day, while Mrs. Uosebury found them in the 
Bible, and without moving it from before Victoria, she 
placed an invitation card of Madame Orengo's for a ball, 
on New-year*8 day, in the second lesson, leaving the 
Bible open at the first. 

'* And now, Fabio,'^ she said, " we are going to be en- 
gaged ; go out and shut the door." 

The eyes of Fabio spoke a language which Victoria 
well understood, and she was the only one who observed 
that, having half-closed the door, he knelt down on the 
ground with his face at the opening, though so artfully 
concealed by the damask curtain that hung before it that 
no part of bis face was visible but one dark eye, which 
twiukled through a small slit in the curtain itself, — ^a slit 
which probably owed its existence to some service of 
the same kind. 

And now all things being quiet, and the ladies pre- 
pared with their needles and pencils, Mrs. Rosebury 
gaver the word of command that was to stir up a war- 
fare of which she was little aware. 

*' Now, my dear," she said, resolving to be as kind as 
her nature ^which was by no means a very tender one) 
would permit, " now, my dear, we are ready — commencez»^* 

Victoria's eyes were on the book; her person was 
motionless ; neither did she utter a sound. 

Mrs. Rosebury jointed with the scissors, which she 
happened to have in her hand, to the beginning of the 
chapter, saying, "There, Victoria, that is the place." 

No motion of the lips, no voice, no sound followed* 
and the mother again said, " Commencez r 

The silence continued ; Mrs. Morley, and every one 
round the table, looked up, and the mother, now begin« 
ning to apprehend that there was some determination in 
the case, passed from the tone of gentle entreaty to that 
of command. "Victoria," she said, "why don't you 
readi" No reply was given. " Read, I say !" said Mrs. 
Rosebury ; " it is your father's orders that you should 
lead to rme, and read the Bible." Still no answer^ 
neither did Victoria move, but she became ezcesstvelaf 
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pa]e, and was seized with a violent tremor. At that 
moment there was a slight movement in the damask 
curtain, seen only by the terrified child, on which she 
started, and, by the same motion, closed the book ; 
whether purposely or accidentally, she probably herself 
could not have told. But this action had the effect of 
provoking Mrs. Rosebury to such an extreme, that, 
without further deliberation, she applied her o[)en palm, - 
and gave her daughter what is elegantly termed a box 
on the ear. 

Victoria started up at this, and drew back, and tho 
mother rose too, and seized her arm. ** Read you shall, 
mademoiselle," she said; 'Mt shall soon be seen who is 
mistress, the mother or the daughter ;*' and she endea- 
voured to force her back to the seat she. had left; but 
Victoria's eye was upon the curtain, and, being unable 
in any other way to resist her mother, she fell on her 
knees, bowing before the angry hand which had already 
bestowed more than one blow on her cheek. 

The voices of the grandmother and the aunts, one en- 
couraging the mother to be firm, and the others entreating 
Victoria to give way, filled the apartment, and might have 
been heard at some distance ; and no doubt it served to 
call many of the domestics into the gallery, and among 
the foremost of these Bianca, who knew pretty weU 
to what to attribute the uproar, even before Fabio could 
withdraw from his post to explain it. 

But Victoria did not dare to give way. Accordingly, 
neither blows nor entreaties had the smallest effect upon 
her; threatenings were, if possible, of still less avail. 
And at length, Mrs. Rosebury, in real alarm and distress, 
knew not what better to do than to bid her go to her 
chamber, and stay there till she could humble herself, 
and submit to her duty. Victoria heard this decree of 
banishment as the voice of a reprieve ; and betrayed so 
much alacrity in putting it into execution, that as soon 
as she had left the room, having narrowly escaped 
tumbling over Fabio, who had resumed his post at the 
door, the grandmother remarked, *^ That more harm than 
good would be done if the child were not well watched 
and guarded in the apartment ; Ibc," she added, " can we 
be assured that the Roman Catholic servants will not 
take part with her?— We must lock her in," she said; 
'* and let my maid £vaiis attend her. I dare say, that if 
she hsB only bread and water there, and none of her toys 
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and books, she will soon be tired of the contest and give 
way." 

•* I hope she will," said Mrs. Rosebury, whose passion 
had given way to tears, for she was thoroughly vexed at 
the obstinacy of the child, and not without a secret 
sense of blame for her own neglect of her daughter, 
"because I am certain of this, that Mr. Rosebury will 
charge me with imprudence, and say that I might have 
avoided this altercation." 

" I do not see that at all, sister," said Miss Morley. 
" You could not have foreseen that she would refuse to 
read the Bible, as she read it continually to her papa 
while he was ill." 

The ladies then proceeded to discuss among them- 
selves the character of Victoria, and its various incon- 
sistencies ; and being thus engaged, they delayed send- 
ing for Evans, as they had proposed to do, in order that 
immediate measures might be taken to shut up the little 
offender in her tower. But Fabio was not so slow ; 
having heard all he wished to hear, he ran with his 
report to Bianca. In consequence of which, Zenone 
came, all out of breath, to Victoria : — " We must hide 
all you would wish them not to see, signora," she said ! 
**give me your books, your crucifix, the Virgin and Child, 
and the Agnus Dei, and I will put them where you can 
get them, but where they will not think of looking for 
them." With that, she pulled the bed from the corner 
where it stood, and discovering a cupboard in the lower 
part of the wainscot, she threw into it all the books and 
relics, &c. which had been from time to time given to 
Victoria by Teresa, and others of the same way of think- 
ing. And then she added, " You can get these as you 
want them, by. creeping round the bed; but mind you 
draw the bolt before you take them out ; and here is a 
ball of whipcord, which I have hid in the corner: let it 
down from the turret window when you hear me singing 
in the base-court, and we will see that you have some- 
thing sent to you in a basket which is better than bread 
and water." So saying, she pushed the bed back into 
its place, and was out of the room in a minute. 

The solemn and stately Mrs. Evans next appeared. 
" I am come, Miss Victoria," she said, as she moved 
slowly into the chamber, "to do what is extremely un- 
pleasant to me, viz. to turn the key upon such a young 
lady as you are, and for such a reason too, because yoq 
D3 
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refuse to read the Holy Bible on a Christmas-day. 
Surely, Miss Victoria, you are not a heathen, that you 
entertain a disrespect for the Holy Scriptures 1 And 
you must know, I am sure, that of all the days in the 
year* this is the day which ought to be attended to ; for 
my part, I never missed the sacrament in my life on a 
Christmas-day, till 1 came to this place." 

" Mrs. Evans," replied Victoria, " you must do as you 
are bid ; and 1 cannot blame you. Indeed, I am very 
unhappy, but you cannot help me : nobody can help me ; 
I am too miserable." 

" B«t why, my little lady," said Mrs. Evans, " why 
should you be so unhappy t What is required of you 
but what every young lady should delight to do 1 Is 
there so great a hardship in reading the Holy Scriptures 1 
When 1 was a litile maid in my own village, 1 read them 
every day to my old grandmother ; and I was proud to 
do so." 

"You were a happy child, tlien," said Victoria; " for 
at least you meant well, and God forgive you if you did 
wrong. But do not think to persuade me. I cannot— 
will not read." 

" Well, 1 do not understand it," said Mrs. Evans. " But 
I have been desired, Miss Victoria, to take away your 
books." 

*» What books!" asked Victoria. "My lesson-books 
are all below." 

" But you have some others, it is thought," replied 
Mrs. Evans. 

Victoria made no reply, but walked to the window, 
and leaning her head against the frame, seemed to take 
no notice of the strict search made by the old servant 
throughout the chamber. Mrs. Evans, however, finding 
nothing to her purpose, would again have attempted to 
engage Victoria in conversation, but could obtain no 
other answer than floods of tears ; she therefore soon 
desisted, and went out, locking the door alter her; 
to which the little prisoner presently added a bolt 
within. 

But now, the unhappy child being left in her apartment 
without opposition or encouragement, in silence and in 
folitude, having no one near her whom she loved, felt a 
finking of the heart, such as before she had never ex* 
^ienced; so having bolted the door, she walked bai^k 
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to the window, and leaned again upon the sill, her head 
resting upon her hands. 

Her window was high, and the situation of the house, 
on that side, abrupt and precipitous, yet covered in many 
parts with olivo groves ; beyond which were the Bay 
and Castle of Nice, and the whole line of coast, as far 
as Antibes, whose towers were visible in the remote dis- 
tance. 

*' Papa," thought Victoria, " dear papa, is now passing 
along the shore. Oh, beloved papa, how happy I was 
with you ! — ^those few days — those few short days which 
I spent alone with you ! and how very miserable am I 
now ! — and I nuist be miserable still ; I see no way for 
my escape. If I leave the truth to please them, then 
I shall have to endure the eternal punishments due to 
heretics. The fire, the torments which last for ever ! 
What are my present trials to these fires 1 or to what 
the holy martyrs suffered? And then, Bianca, that 
terrible Bianca, 1 am sure that she would find means to 
punish me. Did she not spea^ but last night of the 
stones falling from the buildings on the head of those 
who deny the truth V And the poor child dropped on 
her knees, and began to pray, repeating these words : — 
Sancta Maria, Sancta Dei Genilri, Sancta Vergo Virginum^ 
Mater Christi, Mater Divifue Gratia^ Mater Creatoris^ 
Mater Salvatoris, ora, ora, ora ! Repeating the woids 
with increasing vehemence, till, totally exhausted, she 
sunk on the floor, remaining awhile in a state of stu- 
pidity ; for grief, and terror, and enthusiasm had quite 
overpowered her young mind. 

At length, her thoughts began tawork in another di- 
rection, that is, towards the awful fate of certain here- 
tics, of which she had accounts in a book given her 
by Teresa ; and she considered for a moment whether 
she might venture to go to the closet and get out this 
book ; and again, what she could do with it in case any- 
body came. At length, she determined to lay it outside 
the ledge of the window, and give it a push down into 
the yard if there was any appearance of the person ap- 
proaching the window. Thus, my young reader, you 
may perceive how the mind of this unhappy child was 
ffradually subjecting itself more and more to deceit ; so 
that it was become to her more easy than that which is 
straightforward. Yet, I know not whether I am not faU- 
iDg into error myself while endeavouriog to caution 
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othersy since it is my firm belief that crooked ways are 
much easier to the unconverted man than those which 
are direct and straight ; and that therefore, as parents 
cannot bestow upon their children the blessings of a 
new nature, although the believing parent may be as- 
sured that the child whom he intrusts to his heavenly 
Father's care will t>e made a partaker of tlie heavenly 
gift« in due time, they ought to do all that in them lies 
to remove from their offspring the temptation to deceit, 
by carefully obtaining their confidence, by making them 
to understand that they are not easily to be taken in by 
false pretences, and above all, by taking care that peo- 
ple of whose principles they are not perfectly assured 
do not obtain an influence over them. These are, after 
all, but cautionary motives which I am endeavouring to 
impress, and are all inferior to the divine principle of 
truth, which, when once implanted in the heart, renders 
these cautions, to a certain degree, of no consequence. 
Nevertheless, as I before said, I consider them to be 
worthy of general attention. 

But Victoria having formed her plan respecting the 
book above mentioned, crept into the corner and got it 
out ; but she had scarcely done so when she heard the 
key turn ih the lock. Swift as thought, she placed the 
book in such a way without the window, that whoso- 
ever should attempt to close it should throw it down 
into the base-court ; and having so done, she withdrew 
the bolt, and admitted Mrs. Evans, bearing a slice of 
bread and a glass of water. 

" Your mamma, Miss Victoria,'* ssud this respectable 
servant, in a solemn tone, ** wishes to know if you 
are willing to come down and obey her commands.'* 

The time during which Victoria had been left to her- 
self had served to strengthen rather than to shake 
her resolution. She therefore replied, with increased 
firmness, '' Mrs. Evans, I am sorry that you have so 
much trouble on my account. If my mamma's com- 
mands are that I am to read the Bible, I cannot obey 
them." 

*• Astonishing !" exclaimed Mrs. Evans. " One would 
think that it was a very hard thing which your mamma 
required of you.'* 

'' If mamma asked me to work for her night and day, or 
to serve her barefoot, or to burn my hand in the fire, I 
should think it right to submit, Mr^. Evans,** replied Vio> 
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toria ; "bat I will not obey the command to which yon 

allude.'' 

" This is past my understanding, miss,** said Mrs. 
Evans ; ^* and I must say that it is enough to provoke 
any parent, to see a young lady so determined not to 
humble herself." 

*' I am not determined not to humble myself," returned 
Victoria. " 1 will beg pardon, if mamma wishes ; but, once 
for all, Mrs. Evans, I will not read the Bible, neither to* 
day, nor to-morrov/, nor any other day." 

'* Mercy upon us !" cried Mrs. Evans. '^ Did one ever 
hear any thing like this ! Miss Victoria, I fear, indeed I 
fear, that what I have heard is then true." 

*' What have you heard V asked Victoria, who at that 
moment was thinking of her midnight excursion. 

" That you are a papist and a heretic ; and that thoae 
wicked Roman Catholics have turned you to their 
abominable idolatry." 

A voice at that instant, speaking in French, and in no 
very mild tones, made Mrs. Evans turn round. It was 
Bianca, who, happening to pass by at this crisis* had 
caught and comprehended the few last words ; and her 
irritation getting the better of her prudence, she had 
taken up some of the most offensive expressions used 
by Mrs. Evans, and was giving her to understand that 
she had no notion of a foreigner and a heretic coming 
into her country to abuse the natural inhabitants thereof* 
Mrs. Evans had the prudence, on receiving this uaex* 
pected attack on her rear, to close the gates of the 
fortress in her front, and to pocket the key ; on which, 
Victoria ran from the window, where she had her eye 
on her book, to the door, where she listened atten- 
tively, and not without anxiety, to what was passing 
outside. 

But there was an impediment which prevented the 
altercation between the two conflicting parties without 
from coming to any explanations that might prove dan* 
gerons to Victoria, for the unhappy child had an exces- 
sive dread of her midnight exploit being known ; and 
this was, that Mrs. Evans could not put six words to* 
gether in French, and Bianca knew as little English. 

Hence, Mrs. Evans having said, " Vous cuistnier esprit^ 
voj affaires t''^* marched away ; while Bianca, whose anger 

* The tiural meaninjTof these words is, " Yqu cook» mind yaar 
own bustnee^.*'— i^wWisfcri. 
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was at its highest flow, burst forth in her own patois to 
her niece, who it seems had joined her as soon as Mrs. 
Evans ha4 left her. 

As Victoria afterward told her brother, nothing ever 
tended to open her mind, upon reflection, to the danger 
of being, as she was, in the power of an ignorant and 
violent person of a different religion to that of her father, 
than what escaped from Bianca at that period. It would 
not become me to repeat what she said ; but Victoria 
heard her pray for the eternal destruction of all heretics, 
and especially for that of her masters and mistresses ; 
and she also heard her say, though in a lower tonci, as 
she passed away along the gallery, that she wished it 
would please the Almighty to take the young one to 
himself before her parents should have time and op- 
portunity to force her back into their own false and 
abominable way of thinking. 

Victoria also heard some one, she believed it to be 
Zenone, entreating the old woman to command herself, 
although, as she (that is, Bianca) was speaking in the 
lowest patois, there was little fear of her being under- 
stood by any other of the family than by the little pris- 
oner in the tower. 

It may be more easily conceived than described what 
the feebngs of this poor child were when all sound of 
voices had again ceased, and she found herself in total 
silence. She sat down at the foot of her bed, having 
taken the book out of the window, and her mind could 
rest upon no other point but that of the retiurn of her 
papa; and then she said, "And then I will open my 
whole heart to him ; I will tell him all : but what will 
come of this confessioni 1 must then be a heretic, and 
then I shall be lost that way. I shall die in horrors — I 
shall go to hell— I shall, I shall ;" and she burst into 
tears. These tears relieved her, and she then recol- 
lected that she had the little book of prayers given her 
by M. Carlotti in her pocket, and she thoug-ht it might 
suit her peculiar situation. She was not mistaken ; it 
was addressed to a person under persecution from un- 
believing relations, and gave her a new v|ew of her 
situation, and one which was very pleasing to her. She 
was under persecution she found, in prison, and made to 
live on bread and water, and that for the sake of the 
true faith she was then a martyr, a santa — a Santa Vic- 
iovsiri and when her stox^ sliould be told, she would be 
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numbered with the Santa Rosalias, Santa Marias, Santa 
Cecilias, and a thousand other holy women. This was 
a new light, and a very flattering one, thrown upon her 
dark state ; and while this humour lasted, she opened 
the book of legends, and read all the wonders which it 
contained in the spirit of one who reads the description 
of a treasure of which he feels that he is to have a snare. 
She was presently so deeply absorbed in these won- 
derful narratives that she for a time seemed to have 
forgotten her own particular situation ; when, at length, 
near the end of the volume, she was struck with the title 
of a narrative which she did not recollect to have read 
before ; this was " The Vision of Marie Arnaudi." The 
story under this title was long, and entered into many 
particularities. It seems that this lady was a Protestant, 
or rather, as the story Says, a heretic, having been con* 
verted by that first of heresiarchs Martin Luther, during 
a visit paid from Rome, her native place, to an aunt in 
Germany. It seems also that she had married in Rome, 
and secretly converted her husband. It also appeared 
that this heretical couple had had seven children, all of 
whom had died in infancy, although they had been con* 
fided to the especial care of Ippolita, the foster-mother 
of their father. It seems that after the death of the last 
of these, Ippolita had also died, and that the afflicted 
parents were about to leave Rome and repair to Ger- 
many, where they hoped to finish their sorrowful days 
in an unconstrained profession of their own religion ; 
when, on the night previous to their leaving Rome, Ip- 
polita had appeared in a vision to the Comtesse Marie 
Arnaudi, being all arrayed in glorious robes and attended 
by seven cherubim, morebeautiful and more bright than 
the jewels that shitie in the diadem of the Lady of Lo- 
retto \ and while the lady was obliged to veil her eyes, 
because she could not endure the brilliancy of the vision, 
Ippolita made her understand that those by whom she 
was accompanied were the children whom the lady had 
lost, and whom she had so deeply regretted ; making 
her to understand that she, their nurse, had been ad- 
monished by a certain santa to terminate their lives 
before their parents could have time to lead them into 
those errors by which they would have been eternally 
destroyed. " And faith and strength were given to me," 
she added, '* to smother, and to poison, and to inflict 
various deaths on the very bs^es whom, a moment be- 
D3 
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fere, I had pressed to my heart in transports of the 
warmest love."* 

** Smother and poison !'* thought Victoria, throwing 
down the book ; " how well does that agree with the 
#ords which I heard from Bianca this morning, * Please 
the Almighty to take the young one to himself before 
her parents shall have time to force her back into their 
own false and abomitiable way of thinking.* O, if she 
should think, like Ippolita, that it is her duty to poison 
me ! she might do it so well now, so easily, with the 
cak«s and fine things which she means to send me up 
by the basket. What can I do — what am I to do ? dare 
I tell mamma 1 but she will not believe me, and she will 
be so violent. O papa, papa !" and what with terror, 
what with hiinger (for iill now she had been too proud 
to touch the bread and water which honest Mrs. Evans 
had brought up), she fell back on the bed half fainting, 
while strange horrible visions passed before her eyes, 
and for a short time she knew not where she was, or 
what she was about. 

In the mean time the sun had set, and the twilight, 
which at Nice is short, and shorter than it otherwise 
would be from the intervention of the hills in the west, 
had nearly passed away, when Victoria was roused by 
a voice under the window, singing part of " O gloriosa 
Domina." 

Victoria started up on hearing this, and walked to the 
window with trembling steps, hardly daring to look 
around her, so impressed was her mind with frightful 
images. " It is Zenone,*' she thought, '* and 1 must put 
down the string, or they will suspect me. But I. will not 
touch a morsel of what they have provided ; perhaps 
there may be poison in it." 

But Zenone had lifted up her voice again, and Vic- 
toria, opening the window, looked out ; it was moon- 
light. Zenone was standing with a basket in her hand, 
and she directed Victoria to let down the cord. She 
did so, and Zenone tying the basket to the end of the 
cord, the little prisoner drew it up and shut the window. 
She was pleased to find a candle and tinder in the basket ; 
this was really a relief to her, and she immediately 
struck a light, lighted a candle, and placed it in the shade 
of a closet-door. She then examined the basket, and 

* A stoiy founded on fact. 
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found various patisseries,, with a few oranges and a 
bottle of water. The oranges she thought shQ might 
venture upon, having carefully examined the rinds to 
see if they had been broken, and with them and Mrs. 
Evans's bread she made her supper. Then returning to 
the window, she watched the rising of the moon, or 
rather the increasing light of the moon, as it rose above 
the hills. The base-court was immediately under her 
window, and as she stood she thought she heard a low 
knocking at the outer door of the court. Persons who 
are shut up like Victoria are always interested in any 
thing which bears the smallest reference to active life. 
She stood where she was, therefore, and listened ; the 
knocking was repeated, and presently she saw Bianca 
cross the court, and proceed to the door ; she saw her 
open it, and pass through ; the wall of the court, how« 
ever, hid her person as soon as she was through the 
door ; but Victoria still stood at the window. Just be. 
yond the wall was the carriage-road, and though the 
hill on that side was precipitous, a part of this road was 
visible from the window, thougli perhaps only for twenty 
or thirty yards, but not farther ; atfter which it dipped 
80 immediately that but as much of it as was visible was 
without shade, and being stony, was very distinct in the 
moonlight. 

Bianga, however, remained on the other side of the 
door, it might be half an hour, andHhen returned steal- 
ingly, as it were, and looking up and around her as she 
stepped into the court ; and at the same time Victorim 
saw a dark figure gliding along that part of the road 
which I have described as being visible. On close 
observation, she perceived that this person wore the 
habit of a priest : she was not mistaken — she could not 
be mistaken ; it was certainly a priest in his long black 
drapery and peculiar hat ; and he had been conversing 
thus secretly with Bianca, and she, perhaps, had been 
the subject of their discourse, and who knows what they 
might have plotted ? Perhaps this priest might think it 
would be doing her a kindness to put an end to her life, 
in order to prevent her from becoming a heretic. It is 
but justice to say that this person, whose name I am 
not at liberty to give, had no such thoughts, although 
Victoria had been the subject of the conference ; but 
whenever a church affects mystery, and endeavours to 
impress the minds of men through the influence of feac- 
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^ul imagery, many dreadful actions will, no doubt, be at* 
trlbuted to it and to its members of which they are not 
guilty; and whatever in past ages might have been the 
crimes of the Roman Catholic Church, I can hardly be-' 
Ueve that the experience of Marie Arnaudi woukt be 
verified in the present age* Nevertheless, this mys- 
terious meeting between fiianca and the priest^ in con* 
junction with the words which had escaped the bigoted 
old servant in the morning, and the frightful Italian 
legend, so affected the mind of Victoria, that she tan to 
her door, tried to force it open, and when that could not 
be done, she threw herself at the foot of her bed, and 
was weeping violently when Mrs. Evans opened her 
door. 

" I am come, Miss Victoria," she said, without seem* 
ing to observe" the candle that was burning behind the 
closet-door, ** to know if you are willing to come down 
and beg your mamma's pardon." 

^* Mrs. Evans»" said Victoria, *' will you take a little 
note from me to mamma V 

'^ If it is an humble one, surely I will," she replied. 

"Then I will make haste to write it;" and imme- 
diately finding the materials, she wrote a little note in 
French, which 1 shall translate. 

" Dear Mamma, — If you have any love for me, please 
to forgive me ; and do not ask me to read the Bible to 
you till papa comes home, and then I will give you my 
reasons. Please to burn this, and donH let anybody see 
it — I have great reasons* Your unhappy daughter, 

" VicToaiA." 

This little epistle, which was blistered with tlie tears 
of the writer, was carried down by the ambassadress in 
high gliee, supposing it would make all things right. 

"What has the little rebel sent you?" said Mrs. 
Morley. 

'* Not much to the purpose," said Julia^ who was read- 
ing the note over her mamma's shoulder ; '* she wants 
to refer her petition to the judgment of papa. She 
knows his partiality, and that he will be sure to blame 
mamma." 

I The letter was then read aloud, and commented upon, 
and then laid upon the table, notwithstanding the entrea- 
ties of the poor child that it should be burned ; and there 
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!t lay the next morning whei^ Fabio came to set the 
room to rights ; and as that worthy personage always 
read every card or note which he found about, it may 
be easily imagined that this was not lost upon him, and 
that he made himself the full master of its contents be- 
fore he threw it into an open china vase which stood on 
the mantel-piece, and which was the usual repository 
of unanswered billets, and where there was actually, at 
this time, one or two more which had been sent to Mr. 
Rosebury. 

But to return to the discussion which took place upon 
the reading of this note : there were various opinions 
not worthy of repetition, the result of which was, that 
as Mrs. Rosebury^s nerves had been much harassed that 
day, Julia should go up and hear what her sister had to 
say, than which there could not have been a decision 
more contrary to the apparent interest of Victoria. 

" Well, Miss Victoria," said her sister, as she entered 
her room, " I am come up by mamma's desire to know 
why you do not choose to read your Bible to her. As 
to seeking to be forgiven before you consent to do what 
your mamma bids you, I really wonder you can think 
of such a thing." 

*^ Will mamma permit me a moment's conversation 
alone with her V replied Victoria. ** Do ask her to 
allow me that favour." 

" What, that you may talk her over as you do papa," 
replied Julia, *' and make her ill as you did him t I shall 
carry no such message, sister. In one word, will you 
come do#n and read the chapter, or will you noti 
Where can the hardship be of reading a chapter in the 
Bible?" 

Victoria turned from her sister in reply to this, with 
an air which was interpreted by the latter into insolence, 
but which was in fact a feeling of recklessness : for at 
that instant it seemed to the poor child that her last 
hope was gone, since her mother declined to allow her 
an audience even for one little moment ; and accord- 
ingly she walked again to the window, which Julia 
taking for a signal that the conference was closed, left 
the room, turning the key on her young sister with a 
nonchalance which, everf with her imperfect view of the 
subject, was not much to her credit. 

Aiid now poor Victoria, being left to her own feelings 
jm4 apprehensions, than which she could hardly have 
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had more unpleasant dompanions, considered herself as 
abandoned for the night. She therefore lighted a fresh 
candle, and set it in the chimney, and having drunk the 
last drop of the water brought by Mrs. Evans, laid her* 
self undressed on the bed. She could give no account 
afterward of what she felt, for her mind had become 
confused with terror. Nevertheless she fell asleep, and 
slept for some hours, though not without the disturbance 
of very uneasy dreams. At length, it might be, by her 
own account, about midnight, she awoke, and thought 
she saw some one hovering over her bed. As she 
looked at the figure, it seemed to recede to the farthest 
end of the room. Victoria followed it with her eves, 
and it seemed to settle, as it were, into a drapery of the 
curtain ; again changing its form, and approaching as 
she drew her eyes from it. The poor child would gladly 
have covered her eyes and tried to sleep again ; but she 
perceived that the candle was going out, and at the same 
time she was tormented with a burning thirst; she 
therefore made an effort, got up, lighted another candle, 
and going to the glass brought by Mrs. Evans, ascer- 
tained to her 6<rrrow that there was not a drop of water 
left in it. She then recollected the bottle sent in the 
basket ; she deliberated a minute whether she. should 
drink the suspected liquor at all risks, but thirst pre- 
vailing, she yielded to the temptation, and drank more 
than half of it. She then returned to her bed, and soon 
slept again, but awoke about three with a violent sense 
of heat and sickness. She immediately recollected the 
water she had drunk, and had no doubt that she was 
actually poisoned. She was indeed very ill, but the 
water was harmless : however, she was so overcome 
with horrible apprehension, that she began to scream, 
and her cries presently brought several servants to the 
door. Some ran for the key from Mrs. Evans, who 
slept within her lady's room, so that the whole house 
was presently alarmed ; and when they gathered round 
the bed of the poor child, they found her seriously ill, 
and in such a state that she could not distinguish reidi- 
ties from the horrible imaginations of her own mind. 

She was sitting up in her bed, and the wildness of her 
eye was alarming in the highest degree. It was then, 
for the first time perhaps, that Mrs. Rosebury expe- 
rienced any feeling towards her child which a mother 
ought to experience. She felt that she ought to have 
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seen her alone before she went to bed, Julia having, 
though by no means kindly, informed her of het sister^s 
petition. She remembered, too, many things which her 
husband had said to her respecting this child, and espe- 
cially his last request, that she would avoid a quarrel 
with her during his absence, and she trembled at the re- 
sult of this quarrel. '* If any thing should happen to this 
child,'' she thought, '* he will never forgive me. 1 shall 
never be able to beat his just resentment." And under 
these feelings, she sent immediately for a physician, 
and supposing it would be agreeable to her child, 
directed Bianca and Zenone to establish themselves as 
her nurses. 

In the mean time, she addressed her many times in 
the tenderest accents she could use, calling her her 
love, her darling, her little Victoria : to all of which the 
child was perfectly heedless, but looking steadfastly at 
Bianca, kept crying out, " No, no, not yet V not yet ! I 
have not — indeed I have not ! — not since I knew it was 
wrong ! I have not read it ! — take away the book !*' 

" Let me speak to her ma'am,*' said Bianca, seeing 
Mrs. Rosebury very nmich distressed; and the old 
woman, stooping down to her, whispered something in 
her ear, which, whatever it might be, silenced her; but 
we have no means of knowing the import of this 
whisper, since Victoria could never give any account 
of it. " And now," said Bianca, "lie back, and let me 
put you in order for the doctor to see you ;" and, with 
the assistance of Zenone, she arranged her head, and 
settled her in a becoming manner for the reception of 
the physician. He wais an Englishman, a Protestant, 
and very skilful ; but in Victoria's case he la}r under 
much disadvantage, inasmuch as it was impossible for 
him to conjecture the causes of her illness, which werer 
various, not only arising from distress of mind, but from 
a violent cold, occasioned by having been suddenly 
taken from the warm study in which she had spent the 
last week into the midnight air. However, he imme- 
diately ascertained that she was the subject of a fever 
which was making a rapid progress. He did not, how- 
ever, think it right to alarm Mrs. Rosebury more than 
he thought necessary in order to induce her to pay 
proper attention to his patient, for his general experi- 
ence had taught him that mothers are very susceptible 
of terror ; and having done what appeared uecessary^ 
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he took his leave. Mrs. Rosebury remained with her 
daughter till she fell asleep, and then retired for a few 
hours, leaving the little sufferer with Bianca. 

In the morning, as Victoria appeared better, a family 
council was again called, the subject being whether Mr. 
Rosebury should be sent for ; and after many argunvents 
brought forward on both sides, it was settled that as he 
was expected the next day, no express messenger 
should be sent to him unless the child were worse. 

But the fever did not appear to make the expected 
progress this day, and the child seemed to be more auiet. 
Mrs. Rosebury could not ascertain whether the physi- 
cian quite liked this exoessive quiet ; but as he spoke 
cautiously, she chose to interpret his words according 
to her own wishes. She never, however, asked him 
whether Mr. Rosebury should be sent for, although 
he said, more than once, that he wished the father of 
the patient had happened to be at home. 

Thus passed this first day of Victoria's illness, and 
the second of her father's absence, during which period 
she was never left by Bianca. In the evening a letter 
came from Mr. Rosebury, saying that he hoped to be at 
home the next night; Victoria was evidently worse 
the next day, and the mother was, more and more mis- 
erable. She dreaded to see her husband, yet she almost 
wished it over; but at night, instead of seeing him, 
another letter came, saying that Lord M. being much 
better, they were all coming on together the next 
morning. 

Mrs. Rosebury watched Victoria herself during the 
greater part of that night, hoping in vain to see some 
change for the better; and it may be more easily, 
imagined than described what the feelings of this lady 
were, when, about one o'clock the next day, she saw 
from the window the carriage which brought her hus- 
band. 

She immediately ran down, to be the first to tell 
the story of the poor child^s illness, and to tell it in her 
own way ; but he was in the saloon before she reached 
it, the family being all assembled there with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Morley, who had staid to settle Lord M 

at the hotel. 

Mr. Rosebury, having kissed his wife and Julia, imme- 
diately called for his little girl, and while so doing took 
up the notes which were in the china jar, and still held 
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them as quite secondary thin^, while his wife broke to 
him the account of Victoria's ilhiess, of which she made 
rather too light an affair. He coloured very highly as 
she spoke, for when he missed the child he had been 
more than half afraid that he should hear something 
unpleasant, in consequence of which he looked round 
on the circle more angrily than he was accustomed to 
do, saying, '' 1 hope there have been no quarrels ; but I 
must see her," he added. '* Where is she 1" 

*' In her room," said Mrs. Rosebury, hesitating, ** in 
her bed. You must be prepared — " 

*' In her room in bed !" he repeated. '* Is she very 
ill ! Speak. In one word, is jiny child very ill ?" and 
he rushed to the door. 
*♦ Stop, stop," cried Mrs, Rosebury, *• let me go first." 
" I thought it would be so," exclaimed- Mr. Rosebury ; 
" I had my apprehensions of what has happened. But 
don't hinder me ; 1 will see her," and he brushed by his 
wife, and ran up to the apartment. 

He was absent only a few minutes, and when he 
came back his face was as pale as a sheet of white 
paper. His relations had never seen him thus moved 
before. He had in this short space not only seen his 
altered child, but his eyes had fallen on her hand- 
writing among the notes he held in his hand. He had 
thrown all the rest away to read this, and with this 
open in his hand he appeared again before his wife. 

** Mrs. Rosebury," he said, *' what does this mean t 
You have finished your work in cruelty, as you began 
it with stony indifference. Explain to me this instant 
all that has passed ; tell me how you have reduced your 
unhappy little daughter to the miserable state in which 
I find her." 

This was not the sort of language which Mrs, Rose- 
bury was accustomed to hear from her husband ; and 
faulty as she felt her conduct to have been towards her 
child, it was not the sort of language she chose to bear. 
She therefore attempted to throw the blame off herself 
with a high hand, which served only to make her hus- 
band more exasperated. 

'Mfad you not known how the poor child was involved 

with these artful papists, I should not have blamed you, 

Mrs. Rosebury," he said ; " but knowing that, as you 

did, you were inexcusable in driving her to extremities." 

Juli4 attempted to speak in this place for her mother, 
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but her father silenced her, saying, that if she at least 
had had any pity for her sister, things might not per- 
haps have been as they now were. 

We are not defending Mr. Rosebury in all this— we 
are merely stating things as they happened; but we 
should find it very difficult to describe the scene which 
followed, when, having delivered himself as above re- 
lated, he left the room, and hastened to the bedside of 
his little girl, where he took his station, with a resolu- 
tidn to remain until she no longer needed his attention. 

There was a silence in the saloon for some moments 
after he was gone, the ladies looking at each other in 
mute amazement. At length old Mrs. Morley spoke, 
and said every thing which she ought not to say. She 
began by abusing Mr. Rosebury, and inflaming the anger 
of her daughter. She told Julia that her father was so 
in^rapped up in her sister that he had no affection what- 
ever to bestow on her ; and she concluded by saying, 
that if she were in her daughter's place, she would have 
a separate allowance and a separate establishment be- 
fore she would submit to the humours of such a husband 
and such children, who would, if they were to go on as 
.they had done the last few weeks, reduce her life to 
that of a nun. 

To all this, as no one answered, she added, addressing 
Mrs. Rosebury, *' To tell you the truth, Maria, I have 
had it in my mind for some days past to proceed to 

Rome with my friend Lady M , and to take my 

younger daughter with me ; and what can you do better 
than to accompany me with Julia, and let this man 
know that he is not to subject you in this way to all his 
humours, and to the tyranny of his little favourite, and 
the reproofs of your son George 1 When the young 
man comes, he will be sure to side with his father, and 
.what a life you will have." 

" Indeed, indeed 1 shall," said Mrs. Rosebury, burst- 
ing into tears, and she sat down on the nearest chair 
and sobbed violently. At this instant Mrs. Evans came 
in, with an agitated and distressed look, saying that she 
came from Mr. Rosebury, who wished to see his lady. 

" Enough, Evans— enough ; wait at the door," said 
Mrs. Morley. " And now, my dear," she added, ** now 
is your time, either to give way or assert your independ- 
ence. Shall I tell Evans to say that you are hasten- 
ing to her mister, to beg his pardoUj and kiss his hand. 
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and before your daughter, too, for he is no doubt in 
Victoria's room ?" 

" I am a miserable woman every way," said Mrs. 
Rosebury. " Send what answer you will, mother, I am 
too ill to attend him;" and she hastened to her own 
room, her daughter and sisters following, and there had 
a violent hysteric fit, while Mrs. Morley putting her 
head out of the door of the gallery, *' Tell my son-in-law, 
£vans," she said, ^ that my daughter is too ill to attend 
him ; she is now actually in a fainting fit." 

But to finish this unpleasant part of my story as 
shortly as possible, I shall simply say that Mrs. Rose- 
bury, in order to make good her mother's words, either 
was or thought herself so ill after her hysteric fit that 
she actually went to bed, and desired that the physician 
might see her when next he came to Victoria ; and when 
Mr. Morley arrived, he was told that his sister and niece 
were both ill, and indifferent apartments. 

But to do Mrs. Rosebury justice, 1 must inform my 
reader, that although she had resolved not to be the 
first to apologize, she was truly miserable. A thousand 
times did she wish that she had gone to her husband 
when summoned by Evans, and too painfully did she 
feel that what would have been easy then would be 
alrnost intolerable after the delay of some hours. It 
was in vain that h^r mother talked to her, and endea- 
voured to prove to her how harshly and unjustly she 
had been treated. There was a still small voice within, 
which continually whispered that she had been wrong 
in her treatment of Victoria, knowing as she did how, 
through her neglect, the child had been brought under 
the influence of Roman Catholics. She was ^shocked 
to think how she had received the advances she had 
•made in her note, and she was also led to see that 
as she had never deserved her affection as a mother, 
she had no right to use that correction which a tender 
pkrent only ought to use. Thus one reflection seemed 
to introduce another, till at length the inquiry was sug* 
gested, may we not hope divinely, •• Are my husband 
and George right in pleading the importance of that re- 
ligion which I have so long and so entirely neglected, 
and am 1 wrong? What will George think, when he 
eomes and finds the house thus divided? I shall be 
ashamed to meet my son, but I cannot confess myself to 
blartie. No, t must bear it Out ; my husband will com6 
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round. This is not the first occasion, if it happens now, 
that I have made him confess himself wrong when the 
fault has been mine. And what is the use of my thinking 
of religion now t Indeed 1 cannot ; I should die of the 
vapours to think of these things. Death must come, 
to be sure, and I must stand before the judgment-seat ; 
the Lord have mercy on me then ! If 1 dare not stand 
before a justly offended husband, how shall 1 stand be- 
fore Him who knows all my thoughts T' And she sat 
up in her bed, and tried to shake off these reflections, 
for she had been left alone, her mother and sister having 
gone out of the room to see Mr. Morley, who had just 
come ; but her efforts were vain — they would return. 
Though she became easier when one and another of 
her relations sat with her, she was still invaded with 
terrors, which, however, she dared not to reveal; and 
if these* were such in the day-time, it may be imagined 
what they were in the silence of the night. Thus the 
mind of this poor woman was like a troubled sea, which 
casts up mire and dirt, her proud and stubborn nature 
rising in opposition against strong convictions of sin, the 
one hecoming more determined as the other gained 
force ; while the reports which from time to time were 
brought of the sufferings of Victoria, for she would know 
how the child went on, seemed to add to her anguish, 
so that her situation was truly deplorable, and her ill- 
ness, which at first was only imaginary, soon became 
real. 

In the mean time, though at first Mr. Rosebury seemed 
much hurt by the answer which Mrs. Evans brought to 
his message, yet it appeared that he soon dismissed it 
from his mind, and became entirely absorbed by the con- 
dition of Victoria. He was extremely pained at first to 
see that she did not know him, and appeared not to take 
any notice whatever of him. He was however startled, 
after having been some time in the room, Bianca being 
seated at the foot of her bed, to' observe, on fiianca's 
getting up to fetch something, that she turned suddenly 
to him, and smiled, recovering her appearance of insen- 
sibility on the return of the servant. . He however 
seemed to take no notice of this ; but after the physician 
had paid his evening visit, he took upon himself to dis- 
miss Bianca and Zenone for the night, saying that he 
and Mrs. Evans would sit up with her, that worthy 
woman having offered her services. Bianca opposed 
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this measure as long as she decently could, but Mr. 
Rosebury insisting that she and her niece should get a 
night*8 rest, she was obliged to submit. 

Mr. Rosebury could hardly tell whether Victoria was 
aware that they were out of the room, but at length, 
having been in a short disturbed sleep for a quarter 
of an hour, she opened her eyes, and asked for 
water. Bianca had always been accustomed to give 
her what she drank, but on her papa raising her to take 
it, while Mrs. Evans held it, she said, *' Is not Bianca 
herel" 

" No, my love," replied Mr. Rosebury. 

** Nor Zenone, papa V asked the little girl. 

" No, my love." 

** Bolt the door, then,** said Victoria. She had not 
Spoken so much since her papa had returned. 

** They are gone to bed," said Mr. Rosebury. 

" I am glad of it,** she said. " And now, papa, will 
Bianca know what I say in the morning when you are 
gone V* 

Mr. Rosebury looked at Mrs. Evans, but neither of 
them spoke. They were afraid to excite the feelings 
of the little girl, but they were astonished to see how 
easy she almost instantly became, when fully satisfied 
of the person with whom she was. 

"Papa shall hold my hand,** she said, *'and Mrs. 
Evans shall sit at my feet. Then I shall be safe, shsdl I 
not, papa t But will you go away to-morrow V* and she 
looked anxiously at him. 

He gave her every assurance that he would not leave 
her, and she grew easy again ; and Mr. Rosebury ob- 
served, that as the night wore away the child gradually 
became more tranquil, the anxiety of her countenance 
disappeared, and she said more than once, " Papa is the 
best nurse after all." 

About five o^clock she fell asleep, and slept long, 
during which time Bianca appeared again, but Mr. Rose- 
bury, according to his promise, took care that she should 
not be left alone with htfr, but that either he or Mrs. Evans 
should be also present. It was about six o'clock this 
morning that Mr. Rosebury, having left his little daugh- 
ter asleep, withdrew to his study to refresh himself, by 
changing his dress ; which having done, he knelt down 
to pray most earnestly that the various afflictions of his 
family might terminate in their good, and that he might 
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oe directed so to act towards his wife as might promote 
rather than retard the workings and leadings of a kind 
Providence. , 

While thus engaged, the physician, who had been up 
with Victoria, knocked at his door, and coming smilingly 
forward, said, ** Mr. Rosebury, I am happy to say that 
your little girl is better. She spoke to me, and said 
that you had been her nurse last night, adding, ^' Papa 
is the best nurse.' Only go on, my good sir, as you 
have begun,'' continued the worthy man, as he hurried 
away, ** and we shall do vastly weU." 

As Mr. Rosebury followed the physician to the hall- 
door, the latter was met in the portico by a young 
gentleman in a travelling-dress, followed by sundry 
porters carrying trunks, &c. 

" George !" exclaimed Mr. RoSebury, " impossible !** 

" Very possible," answered the young man, springing 
into his father's arms, *' your own George ; and how are 
my mother and sisters, and all of them 1'* And he was 
springing up the well-known stairs, when his father 
said, " Not up yet, my boy, it is hardly seven o'clock ; 
but come into my study, where I have ordered an early 
breakfast. I will presently teU you wherefore; but 
have you been up all night 1" 

" I believe so," replied George ; " but 1 have forgotten 
all about my journey. Tell me how they are.'' 

Mr. Rosebury had a painful tale to tell his son ; it is 
certain that he softened it as much as possible, and he 
was able to do it, as he had just heard the physician's 
opinion of Victoria. Nor did he say one word of his 
disagreement with his wife, hoping that all would be set 
right before his son could hear of it. But this story, 
together with George's comments, occupied the whole 
time of their breakfast, and Mr. Rosebury was rejoiced 
to find that his son looked on these things in a different 
point of view with himself. 

" My dear father," he said, ** I would much rather 
hear that you are all angry and vexed with each other 
on the score of religion, than to find you all in a dead 
sleep. I am prepared for a few battles and I trust I 
know wherein my strength must he ; and I must confess 
that I did not expect to find in my dear father one so 
ready to stand upon my side. But why do I say my 
side ? It is the side of the Lord, and we shall be con • 
querors." 
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While the fine young man was speaking to this effect, 
the heart of the father was in a glow of gratitude 
towards his heavenly Parent, who had given him such a 
son ; for George was another Victoria, all sparkling, 
beautiful, and affectionate-^these fine natural qunlities 
being sanctified in him, whereas in the little girl they 
were spoiled and perverted. If Mr. Rosebury, therefore, 
loved his little daughter, notwithstanding the perverse- 
ness of her temper, how much more was his heart 
drawn out towards his son, in whom the sweetest Chris- 
tian tempers beamed forth through all the vivacity and 
ardour of his natural temperament ! Yet the presence 
of his boy did not make him forget his little girl. B^ing 
apprized that she was awake, and called for him, he dis- 
missed his son to join the rest of the family, and has- 
tiened to his little girl, with whom we will leave him for 
the present ; for we are not like the dramatist, who, 
when his piece is coming to a close, hardl^^ knows to 
what to give his attention, his plot thickening around 
him, and every scene requiring his peculiar regard. 

It seems that Mr. Morley had seen his sister the night 
before, had heard her complaints of her husband, and 
his mother's plans for taking her and Julia with them to 
Rome, and, to the surprise of the ladies, had taken the 
part directly against them. Old bachelors, in general, 
have a very high notion of the- authority of a husband, 
and the obedience due by a wife. In consequence of 
which, he had told lus sister that she was making her- 
self very miserable for nothing at all, unless it might be 
the illness of her child, and that the best thing she could 
do would be to get up, slip on her clothes, and go up and 
beg pardon like a dutiful wife. '* And this being done, 
you will have nothing to do but wipe your eves, eat a 
bit of sugared bread and butter, and go to bed again in 
peace with all mankind.*' 

Now it happened that the light manner in which Mr. 
Morley treated the affair was the most provoking thing 
which he could have done on this occasion ; and Mrs. 
Rosebury in consequence resolved that her brother 
should see that the affair was not so unimportant as he 
thought it ; and therefore, though contrary to her con- 
science, which, as I before remarked, was not asleep, 
she resolved that she would not make a single advance 
qT which her husband might avail himself to bring about 
a reconciliation. In the mean time, the rest of the 
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ladies were offended with jVf r. Moriey, and the worthy 
mother, being just come out of her room, was renewimff 
the attack upon him, when George, whose arrival had 
not been reported, burst in upon them, and gave a new 
turn to everybody's thoughts. All the relations were 
delighted with him, and most agreeably disappointed ; 
for, as the uncle afterward said, ** We had expected a 
sort of crop-eared puritan in this boy, and instead of 
such a one, we see as fine and as cheerful a youth as any 
ever turned out of our own fair island/' 

** But my mother !*** said George ; and this exclama- 
tion sent Julia to her mother's room, to oarry the news 
that George was come. In a few minutes, Julia returned 
to introduce her brother ; and a very long interview the» 
ensued, in which, from one thing to another, the mother 
was led to open her whole heart to her son. She com* 
menced her history, which was full of complaints, with 
some mildness of manner, but became violent as she 
proceeded, and wept much towards the close of it. 

George sat by her bed, with his eyes fixed on the 
ground and full of thought, but he mBoe no remarks on 
any particular parts of her discourse, although he spoka 
and said, *' You must be aware, madam, that it is hard 
for a son to speak." 

*• I know it," she replied ; " but when I opened my 
heart to you, I gave you authority to speak tp me. For 
a moment, let us forget our relative situations ; speak to 
me as you would to a stranger." 

" Dear madam," said the young man, stooping and 
kissing her hand, which lay on the quilt, ** how can I 
forget that you are my own beloved mother ?" 

Mrs. Rosebury was affected by this; she embraced 
her son, and wept again; but her tears were now as 
the kindly dew which descends on the mown grass. 

George was encouraged by his mother's manner, and 
said, " The evils of which you speak, dear madam, as 
existing in this household, proceed from the total neg- 
lect of religion which has, 1 fear, prevailed in it." 

The lady made no answer, and George went on, 
" Had not the Almighty had purposes of mercy for us, 
he would have permitted us to go on in the deep sleep in 
which we all lay, until we had passed from time into 
eternity ; but he has stirred us up^he has awakened w^ 
and made us uneasy. He has said to us, * Anse, and $$ 
from the wrath to eome !* ** 
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Mrs. Rosebnry spoke in this place, in order to defend 
herself against the charge of total neglect of religioi^ 
laying the blame on the want of a place for public wor- 
ship, and shifting it at the same time from her own 
shoulders. 

Her son allowed her to say all she chose ; and, in fact^ 
to discover how very little she had to say, which she 
would not so well have done had he interrupted her ; 
and when she had concluded, which she did rather ab* 
ruptly, being come sooner than she expected to the end 
of her account of duties performed, he replied, " But, 
mother, granting that these forms have been attended 
to, every heathen and Roman Catholic could boast of 
many more, — forms can admit an individual only into 
the visible church ; a spiritual worship is required of 
those who are members of the invisible church.'' 

Mrs. Rosebury did not at first comprehend this dis* 
tinction ; on which her son said, in plainer langaage, ** It 
is one thing, dear mother, to belong to the church of 
God, and another to belong to any particular form of 
worship or church on earth. A person may bear a very 
fair character in his own particular church on earth, and 
yet be excluded for ever from the general assembly of 
the church of the first-born in heaven." ^ 

Here the young man was coming to tne point; and 
here he pressed his mother closely on the subject of 
faith, having first pointed out to her that no person, 
however apparently correct in the sight of his fellow- 
men, can be justified by works in the eyes of the Dis- 
corner of the thoughts and intents of the heart. 

<* Do you believe what God has said in his holy book, 
my dear mother V^ asked George. 

'* Yes," replied Mrs. Rosebury, '* I know that the Bible 
is true. I am not an infidel." 

** Can you receive every word written in the Bible I" 
said George. 

** To tell yon the tmth," replied Mrs. Rosebnry, " I do 
not doubt the Scriptures, but I do not know them — I am 
ashamed to say so. I must acknowledge that 1 have 
neglected to read them for some years, and yon know 
that we have had no place of worship to go to." 

George might have said, ^' Then what becomes of 
TOur IxMWtiAgsl" But he refrained from reproaches; 
he could not forget that the lady before him was his 
mQ«b*E. He howew answend, '**U yon hive aot 

Ypu. vm.— B 9 
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studied the Bible lately, you are not aware of the means 
provided by the Almighty for the salvation of man." 

" No," replied Mrs. Roscbury, " I am not so ignorant 
as you suppose. We are to do right, and to serve God, 
and Christ will help us if we fall short. And Christ, 
I trust, will help me; and that I shall be pardoned for 
my short comings." 

" This is not the gospel," replied George, seriously. 
"Dear mother, permit me to say, that if you have no 
other dependence than this, you are in a state of con- 
demnation." 

Mrs. Rosebury grew angry and hot at this assertion 
of her son, and said, " Really, George, I do not under- 
stand you. If this is not the Christian religion, what 
is it r 

" The Christian religion," replied George, " is so very 
simple, that no person who is not wholly divested of 
human confidence can receive it. It merely consists in 
the knowledge of Christ our Lord as the Saviour." 

" Well," retiu'ned Mrs. Rosebury, " and did I not just 
now say that 1 looked to Christ for mercy 1 And you, 
in reply, told mc that that was not the truth." 

" Looking to Christ our Lord as a helper out to our 
short comingifc, and as one who will show mercy if we 
fail at the last, is not ihe same, by any means^ as know- 
ing him as the Saviour, and our Saviour. Understand, 
dear mother, the extent of the word Saviour — is it no 
more than helper, than assistant 1" 

Mrs. Rosebury thought awhile, and then said, " The 
word Saviour, taken in its most comprehensive mean- 
ing, is a word of mighty signification." 

" Well, then, beloved mother," said the son, " pray 
that you may be brought to know Christ our Lord in 
the strongest sense of the term ; pray that he may be 
revealed to you, especially as your Redeemer and 
Sanctifier, through the Lord the Spirit, and when this is 
done all else will follow ; peace will be restored to your 
mind, and you will be able to forgive those who have 
trespassed against you as God has forgiven yjou, and 
we shall then be a blessed family. The present world 
will lose its interest, and our hearts will be there where 
our treasure is ; for he that spared not his own Son, but 
gave him for the sins of the world, how shall he not 
with him give us all things 1" 

Several impatient motions on the part of Mrs. Rose- 
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burf, at this time, reminded George that he had per- 
chance said as n>uch as his mother would bear at once ; 
he therefore added that he had been very fortunate in 
his journey, having met at Lyons, to which place he had 
come in the diligence, an English gentleman, an elderly 
clergyman, with whom he h^d joined company for the 
remainder of his travels. " Mr. Reynolds," he added, 
'^ is now in Nice, where he expects to remain only a 
few weeks ; and as he is an experienced Christian^ yon 
might, perhaps, like to converse with him rather than 
with one so young as I am." 

To this Mrs. Rosebury made no answer, and Oeorge 
took his leave of her for the present. As he came out 
of her room he met Julia, whom he invited to walk with 
him in the garden, where he had another long conversa- 
tion, which was far less pleasing to him than that he 
had had with his mother. This young person was at 
this time wholly devoted to pleasure, and she had, in 
consequence, a horror of the very name of religion; 
neither would she hear a word on the subject from her 
brother, and really seemed to be extremely augry with 
him fur having brought it forward in his letter to his 
father. But as what she said is not worth r,epeating, I 
shall take the liberty of omitting it altogether. There 
were more conferences during that day between George 
and his other relations ; he was not, however, permitted 
to see Victoria, nor was she even told that he was come, 
for she wa^ inclined to sleep most part of the day; and 
as her pulse had become more regular, and every other 
symptom as it should be, the physician said that if she 
were not roused or disturbed, she would sleep herself 
well, he trusted. 

Mr. Rosebury kept guard over her, being relieved by 
Mrs. Evans, whom the grandmother kindly gave up to 
the service. The mother remained in her own room, 
thouBfh not in her bed. Julia continued to be sullen. 
Mr, Morley had much to say to his, nephew, though he 
told him in a few words that he would hear no cant. 
Thus the day passed off, and the evening was termi- 
nated by a second visit of George to his mother ; but as 
the old lady accompanied him in this visit, there was 
no particular conversation upon religion, Mrs. Rosebury 
waiving the subject whenever George attempted to intro- 
duce it. 

Before George went to bed, he saw his father again 
E 
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for a few minutes. Mr. Rosebury had got some sleep 
during the day, on z, couch which he had caused to be 
•et in Victoria's room, and where he proposed to lie 
down during tite night, if all were well ; "• for,'^ added 
he, '* I am resolved to keep close guard over the dear 
child, Mrs. Evans having informed me that a priest was 
seen by her, towards the dusk of the evening, in confer* 
ence with Biaiiea, at the door of the court. Your little 
sister, 1 plainly see/' continued the father, *' is involved 
in their web, how deeply 1 cannot say ; but I apprehend 
that it will be impossible for us to remain here with her ; 
we must guard her carefully till she is well, and then 
remove from this place.** 

George agreed with his father in this opinion, and 
then reported to him much of the conversation he had 
had with his mother, asking his father if he could not 
take some little step to terminate this unpleasant slate 
of irritation. 

•* My dear George," replied Mr. Rosebury, " it is a 
painful thing to make a son the umpire between angry 
parents, but I consider this crisis so important that I feel 
that much of our future happiness, humanly speaking, is 
to depend upon it. I can give no account of the change 
which has taken place in my own mind within a few 
weeks. I had begun, before Victoria's illness, and even 
before I suspected how, through our neglect, she was 
involved with the Roman Catholics, to be very much 
dissatisfied with our way of life, and the state of your 
mother and Julia; and your letter, together with my 
distress respecting Victoria, has, I trust, under the Di* 
vine blessing, tended still farther to open my eyes. It 
is my fixed purpose, God helping me, to make an entire 
change in the habits of our family; this reform wiU 
probably separate us from Mrs. Morley and your uncle 
and aunts, and it remains to be ascertained whether 
voiur mother will submit to it. It will be a dreadful 
blow to me if she does not, but I think I know her dis* 
position, and I feel that if 1 now give way farther than 
I have done, my influence will be weakened, and we 
shall lose our object." 
, " I understand you, sir," said George. 

'' And you may also understand," added Mr. R6sebury, 
<* that I am ready, on the smallest concession on your 
mother's part, to pass all over, and to be to her what, 
I trust, I have always been^l meaa in respect of 
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kindness. But I must not allow of that in my family 
which late convictions have made me see to be 
extremely sinful.'^ 

** I have not another word to say, sir," replied George; 
" I am satisfied, and it must be my endeavour, with the 
Divine assistance, to bring my dear mother to a proper 
way of thinking." 

" But, George," said Mr. Rosebury, ** it appears to me, 
from your report of your conversation with your mother 
on the subject of religion, that you are feeding her 
with what I should call very strong meat." 

The young man asked his father to explain what he 
meant. 

" I consider your mother," replied Mr. Rosebury, " as 
being even more ignorant of religion than I am myself, 
or rather, perhaps, than as I was before your letter 
came, and God knows that need not be. But allowing 
thai it is so, which you will hardly, I think, dispute—* 
why at once strike with her to the deepest doctrines 
of religion— doctrines which, I confess, I can hardly 
myself receive 1" 

" What are these, sir 1" asked George. 

" I am not skilled, as yet, in the language of religion," 
replied Mr. Rosebury; " but the deep doctrine to which 
I allude is this, viz. that when an individual has been 
brought to know that Christ is his Saviour, every thing 
else will assuredly follow; by which I understand you 
to assert that this knowledge is sufficient, and that the 
man who has it will be certainly saved." 

*' Is saved," replied George, " already saved ; and, 
being saved, is as assured of eternal blessedness as if he 
were already in the realms of glory." 

•* Indeed, George," said Mr. Rosebury, " I must con- 
fess that this is beyond me. What, then, if a man, 
living in allowed sin, acknowledges Christ as his 
Saviour, he is as sure of salvation as the blessed Ste- 
phen, who, ' being not in the flesh, saw the heavens 
opened, and the Son of man standing on the right-hand 
of God.' (Acts vii. 56.) Is it riot written (Matt. vii. 
21), * Not every one that saith unto me. Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the 
will of my Father which is in heaven.' " 

" My dear sir," replied George, " you do not imder- 
stand me. I did not assert that he who with the lips 
acknowledges Christ to be the Son of God and the 
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Saviour of his people (for snclt is the language in com* 
mon use in Christian coantries-*Hi sort of Shibboleth, 
which, if a man does not utter, he is scouted from the 
society of eren nominal Christians), is actually saved, 
and can in consequence never fall away. But 1 assert 
that he who believes, in deed and in truth, that Jesus is 
the Christ, is bom of God, and whatsoever is bom of 
6od overcometh the world ; and this is the victory that 
overcometb the world, even our faith.^ 

** You confuse me, George,^' said • Mr. Rosebury ; 
" you perplex me, 1 confess. According to you, we are 
first to believe that we are saved through Christ, and 
then to look for our victory over the world, by which I 
suppose that I am right in understanding that subjuga- 
tion of the passions, and proper direction of the aifec- 
ti(ms, included under the term of amendment of life.** 

**I mean sanctification in general,** replied George, 
^ which of course includes an entire change of life ; and 
I mean to assert, that sanctification will certainly follow 
faith. We are taught by Scripture that the three per- 
sons of the Divinity are all equally engaged in the sal- 
vation of an individual, — ^the Father commencing, the 
Son carrying on, aiid the Holy Ghost completing the 
work.'* 

** These things are entirely new to me, my son,*' re- 
plied Mr. Rosebury, ^ and thoroughly overturn all m^ 
preconceived ideas, which were these, — ^that the indi- 
vidual is first prepared and made fit by the Spirit, 
through repentance and a change of life, to be an 
object of salvation ; and being thus purified, is presented 
by the Son to the Father, by whom he is accepted 
through the mercy obtained by the Son. I do not know 
whether I make myself clear, or whether ideas, which 
I now perceive to be all confusion, can foe rendered 
more distinct ; but so far you will understand, that your 
system completely overturns mine, my work beginning 
where yours concludes.** 

"In consequence of which,'* replied George, " if I am 
right, that is, if my principles accord with Scripture, 
and yours do not, you must observe how very much 
opposed yours are to the truth, and how vei^ greatly 
they must retard the progress of that truth, inasmuch 
as you look for the crowning work before the founda- 
tion stone is laid ; and not seeing that crowning work 
in progress, you are driven to hopelessness, and, htt> 
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manly speakingr^ are in a lost conditioiL Y<mr aystem, 
too, 16 awfully false ia one particuUf— that it coDtaina a 
blasphemous view of tha character of the Father, sod 
instead of making him, aa it were, the first Qiover in the 
work of mercy, it seems, accordiog to you, almost as 
if the salvation of the individaal were forced upon him 
by the intervention of the sceond and thiid persona of 
the blessed Trinity." 

*' 1 see it," replied Mr. Rosebury, *' and I acknowledge 
that this is the view I have had of the Fath^, even 
eince something like liffht has broken in on my soul, for 
which offence i am ready to cry, ' Father, forgave me ; I 
have sinned against heaVe^ and before thee, and am no 
more worthy to be called thy son.' But, my dear, 
blessed boy, state to me the particular works of the 
three Persons in man's salvation, as you have been 
enabled to understand them from Scripture." 

^*The work of the Father is first in order," said 
George, *' and may be explained in a few versea-; first, 
from St. PauPs Epistle to the Ephesians (i. 3, 4, 6), 
' Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jeama Christ, 
who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in hea- 
venly places in Christ ; according as he hath chosen iia 
in him before the foundation of the world, that we 
should be holy and' without blame before him in love : 
having predestinated us unto the adoption of children 
by Jesus Christ to himself, according to his will/ Thi^s, 
my dear father, you see," said George, ** that we who 
are to be saved were predestinated to glory before the 
foundation of the world, through the tender love of the 
Father ; and we further find from Scripture that the Son 
is revealed to the soul of the redeemed by the Father, 
for, as our blessed Saviour said to Peter, when he had 
answered and said, ' Thou art Christ, the son of the 
living God,^ — 'Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona, for 
flesh and blood hath not reveakd it unto thee, but my 
Father which is in heaven.' And again, such are the 
mercies of the Father to his redeemed," continued 
George, ** and as those who are predestinated to glory 
are chosen by the Father, and by him brought to the 
knowledge of the Son, so are they justified by the Son, 
and regenerated and sanctified by the Spirit, who makes 
his abode in the believer, the work of the Spirit follow- 
ing as certainly those of the Father and of the toi, as 
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the WordTof God is true ; and they that doubt it are not 
believiers, and make the Holy One a liar.'* 

'* But is It not possible, George," said Mr. Rosebury, 
" that a soul may believe that Christ our Lord is the 
Saviour, without feeling at the same lime that he is its 
Saviour ? For example, may 1 not believe all that you 
have said, and yet have some doubts respecting my own 
particular case? I may believe that Christ is the 
Saviour prepared for certain persons who are chosen 
by the Father, and that such are justified, and will be cer- 
tainly regenerated and sanctified, without believing that 
I am myself one of this blessed number." 

" Let us examine the Scriptures in this difficulty, sir," 
replied George ; *^ you are supposing the case of a 

Eerson who believes that Christ is the Saviour, but 
aving always been accustomed to look to his own de- 
merits, doubts whether he is his Saviour. What reply 
does the Scripture make to such an inquirer? 'Tho 
word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and in thy heart ; 
that is, the word of faith, which we preach : that if thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt 
believe in thine heart that God hath raised him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved.'" (Rom. x. 8, 9.) 

" My dear son," said Mr. Rosebury, " you have given 
me much to think of this night. Bless you, my child ! 
pray for me, for your mother, for us all, and God be with 
you," 

♦' Rather let us implore the intercession of the Son 
and Holy Spirit," replied George, " than that of one 
of our fellow'Creatures." And having begged his father 
to forgive him, if he had in any way failed in respect to 
him, he withdrew to rest, being greatly fatigued. 

It is very usual after many disturbed nights for per- 
sons to wake early, and not to be able to compose them- 
selves again. This was the case with George. It was 
scarcely sunrise when he opened his eyes the next 
morning, and found it impossible to sleep again. He 
accordingly arose, and, as the house was still, thought 
he would walk out to visit some of his ancient haunts. 
He first went round the garden, and through the orange 
plantations, which were still wet with dew.. In the 
course of his perambulations, he came to the back of 
the house, where, to his surprise, he saw a dark figure 
Standing in the shade of the door of the yard, as if in 
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conference with some one within. He stood a momettl, 
daring which the conference broke up. The door was 
shut, and the figure stood revealed in open day : it waa 
that of a comely-looking elderly man, dressed very 
much like a clergyman of the Church of England of the 
higher orders. His hair was gray, and his hat turned 
up at three comers ; but his drapery was longer and 
more full than tliat usually worn by our clerg^y, and he 
had a silk scarf over his shoulders. 

6eorge*s indignation rose at the sight. " This is the 
man," he thought, ** who is troubling our house, and who 
has perhaps endangered the life of my sister." And 
without waiting to implore the Divine direction, he 
hastened to meet him, being strong in his own supposed 
strength ; and having accosted him with a slight bow, 
*' Will you permit me, sir," he said, ** to inquire what 
business you may have at this house, which belongs to 
my father?" 

The priest, for such he was, bowed more politely in- 
deed than George had done, and was passing on, when 
the young man stepping before him, said, ** You must 
allow me to state, that 1 feel, as do sdl my family, very 
uneasy respecting the situation of my little sister. I 
need not, I presume, inform you, that she now lies very 
ill, and that her illness is attributed to uneasiness of 
mind." 

" I am sorry for it, sir," said the priest; *' but I am 
not aware in what way I am concerned in this affair, 
any further than as every human creative ought to feel 
for another in a state of suffering.^' 

'* Do you pretend ignorance, sir ?" said George. ^ Is 
it possible that you should not be aware of the various 
distresses to which you give rise in a family by sowing 
dissension among its members, and influencing, as you 
have done, the mind of one individual against the pria- 
ciples of another." 

*'I will not pretend to misunderstand you, sir," replied 
the priest ; *' but, granting your charge to be true, I ask 
you, did not our master say (Mat. z. 34— 36), * Think 
not that I am come to send peace on earth— --I come not 
to send peace, but a sword : 1 am come to set a man at 
variance against his father, and the daughter against her 
mother, and the daughter-inr-law against her moUier-in- 
law.'" 

** But, sir," said the brother, ^ this child is too yonQg 
E3 
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to judge of sound argument; and by your imposinn^ 
foriiiB you have influeuced her weak miud through the 
means of terror." 

The priest, who was of the society of Jesus, replied to 
this in the words of St. Paul, " * A dispensation of the 
gospel is committed to me' (1 Cor. ix. 17), and wo unto 
me if I obey it not." 

"But, sir," replied George, "am I not allowed the 
game privilege as yourself? I am myself intended for 
the church — I have already taken the necessary degrees 
— and why am I not* as fit, being her brother, to argue 
with the child from the Word of God, as another who 
is a stranger. But you forbid her the book— you do not 
allow your people to read the Bible." 

The priest replied with much graciousness of manner, 
" Pardon me, my dear young friend, you have imbibed 
the prejudices of your nation. This is one of the mis- 
conceived notions which Protestants are continually 
bringing forward. But excuse me, my dear sir, when I 
assure you that it is utterly without foundation. We do 
allow the Holy Scriptures to be read, but certainly not 
indiscriminately ; a child, or an ignorant person, cannot 
be expected to understand the mysteries of revelation. 
St. Paul himself says, that milk is for babes, and meat 
only for those of full growth ; from which we under- 
stand that there are some doctrines which are not to be 
exhibited before every description of persons. St. 
Peter also is very strong on this subject ; for he says, 
that soj^e parts of the writings of St. Paul are wrested 
to the destruction of the ignorant. We do allow the 
Bible to be read ; but permission must first be sought by 
the individual desiring to study for himself, and this priv- 
ilege is never denied to persons who are thought 
capable of benefiting by it. At the same time, you, my 
good sir, cannot deny that the Holy Scriptures contain 
many mysteries, and that these mysteries can only be 
explained by the church, with which Christ has promised 
to be even unto the end of the world." 

" But, sir," said George, " 1 am myself going into the 
church, as I before informed you, and our church, 
yiz. the established Church of England, claims the same 
privilege as yours, viz. that Christ is with it." 

The priest replied, ** You, my young friend, have been 
educated in a form which is different from ours. I must 
therefore, in indulgence to the prejudices in which you 
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have been ig^orantly nurtured, retrain from saying what 
I would have said, had I been brought into parley with one 
of the first schismatics. I cannot but allow something for 
your prejudices, and endeavour to explain to you, in all 
mildness and charity, the deplorable state of ignorance in 
which you are. You have been educated for what you 
call a church, and although 1 would spare your feelings, 
yet I cannot disguise the truth. Yours, my dear sir, is no 
church; for the Scripture teaches us that there is one 
only true church on earth ; that is, one only which has 
received its authority in a direct line from the apostles, 
and that is the Church of Rome, which alone, of all 
churches on earth, traces its descent from the apostles 
themselves in one unbroken line to this day. But as 
it regards your church, I ask you whence you received 
your authority ? I will drop the shameful history of 
your King Henry, and your Queen Anne, and I will not 
insist upon what your church asserts of the disgraceful 
ordination of your bishops ; but I will simply lay before 
you this truth, which I think you cannot controvert ; 
Christ has promised to be with his church even to the 
end of the world— has he noti" 

" Undoubtedly sir,*' replied George, " but — " 

The priest interrupted him as he was proceeding, say- 
ing, '^ Excuse me, my dear sir, we must not go on too 
fast. You have agreed that Christ made this promise, 
viz. that he would always be with his church to the end 
of the world ; and now permit me to suggest another 
inquiry, which is this ; if Christ did actually make this 
promise, with what view was it made, but that by his 
presence he might defend, guide, and enlighten his 
church 1" 

*' Undoubtedly,^' replied George ; " but, as I was going 
to say — " 

" My young friend," said the priest, again interrupt- 
ing him, *' excuse me, I shall have great pleasure in 
hearing all your exceptions bv-and-by; but allow me 
first to explain certain simple facts. You have allowed 
that Christ has promised to be always with bis church, 
and you have admitted that his object in so doing is, 
that he may defend, guide, and enlighten it ; and now I 
proceed to put this question, — When your king, for his 
own private reasons, as I believe you will allow, sepa- 
rated from the ancient faith, was there then existing a 
church in your country, or was there not \ And if you 
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allow ttiat there was a church, then youmtist allow that 
Christ was with it, because he has promised that he will 
be with his church even unto the end of the world." 
' George was aware that^ there was some fallacy in aU 
this, but not being prepared for controversies of this 
kind, and not, in fact, having his arguments ready, he 
hesitated a moment, during which pause the priest con- 
tinued with an air of perfect self-confidence, tempered^ 
however, at the same time, with the politeness of a man 
accustomed to policed society. 

'^You, my dear sir/^ he said, *'as I understand, in 
what you call your church, claim to draw your ordina- 
tion from holy mother church, asserting with confidence 
an unbroken succession from the apostles. Am I right in 
my statement of the pretensions of 3ronr establishment t^ 

George bowed acquiescence, and was again attempt- 
ing to speak, when the priest went on. 

^ Permit me, sir, to ask this question : if a servant or 
an agent receives authority from a master to act in his 
name, and if this servant or agent afterward leaves his 
master, and sets up for himself in any trade or business, 
has he, I ask, a right to say, I still act under the au- 
thority of my master, and avail himself of his master's 
privileges 1 Or in some degree to change my example 
—if I give a letter of introduction or credit to a person 
trarelling on my business, and if after a time that person 
Bhould refuse to attend to the terms on which we 
were mutually agreed, and in consideration of which 1 
gave him that letter, and openly withdraws himself 
nrom my connection, has this man a right to produce the 
letter which I gave him, and say, 1 claim such and 
such benefits by virtue of that letter? You will ob- 
aerve, my dear sir, that I use the mildest tarms; I 
bring no harsh or railing accusation, although I feel that 
you have not acted generously by us. But you now 
see that you are no church — ^you have never been called 

S Christ, and from this reason alone you have no marks 
a church, nor have you any priesthood ; for how can 
he hear without a preacher, and how can he preach 
unless he be sent f* 

As the priest was uttering these last expressions, he 
maf^e some steps in a retreating direction, and thish 
bowmg, hastily, yet with extreme courtesy, *•! atti 
#orry, my deat mr;^ hejadded, ** but I have not another 
inMae^ttdspaite. iKa^ the ^hnighty^hMaiKnrer light 
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on your darkened mind! Be assured of my best 
wishes;" and the next minute he was seen gliding 
down the steep pathwa^r towards the town, his black 
drapery floating behind him as it was gently agitated by 
the breeze from the Mediterranean. 

** Vanquished !'* thought George, as soon as he had 
recovered from his amazement ; ** routed, discomfited, 
and yet there is not one item of sound reasoning in his 
whole discourse— not a word of truth from beginning 
to end^ 1 am mad with myself— could not 1 have foiml 
a word to say ? What was the matter with me — ^was I 
dumb— was 1 tongue-tied V and he turned back into the 
house, perfectly amazed at himself, and more angry 
even than amazed. 

** What is the matter with George V* said Julia, when 
they were seated at breakfast. 

*' What troubles you, my noble nephew t" asked Mr. 
Morley ; we were looking to you to raise our spirits, 
for, as the ladies say, we are rather low and poorly 
just at this time, and you promised pretty well yester- 
day, but this morning you fail us altogether. Depend 
upon it, George, all this uproar about religion will not 
answer— it will ruin your health, and make you an old 
man before you are a young one." 

To all this, and much more of the same sort, George 
made little reply, for his mind was greatly troubled. 
He had without reflection rushed into a contest with a 
priest ; he had entertained no doubts of his own fitness 
for the battle, and he still thought that he could have an- 
swered the Jesuit, and confounded all his arguments, 
had not he stopped him so very adroitly, taking himself 
off so suddenly when he had delivered himself of all he 
intended to say, not considering that in so doing he 
acted according to his calling, as the defender of his 
church, which being an earthly, not a heavenly one,— a 
carnal, and not a spiritual one, it behooved him to count 
every one unclean who did not submit to Its decrees. 
This man was, in fact, a Pharisee, and his feelings and 
principles were in unison with those who are recorded 
m Scripture to have used this language, (John ix. 34), 
" They answered and said unto him" (that is, to the 
blind man who had received his sight), **Thou wast 
altogether bom in sin, and dost thou teach us 1" The 
Bcom implied in the manner of this Jesuit was in after- 
life a lesson to Geoiye^and an ridmonition to fauRsel^ 
10 
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when actually ordained as a minister of the Church of 
England, not to assume a superiority which no humaa 
ordination can bestow. 

However, the young man could not help feeling, that 
as the conference had ended, the Jesuit had, or would 
feel he had, the advantage ; and he was so thoroughly 
vexed at his own entire failure, which he justly attrib- 
uted to his having entered into the lists too lightly 
armed, and in a spirit of too much self-assurance, that he 
could no sooner disengage himself from his relations 
than he hastened to seek Mr. Reynolds, and he was so 
far fortunate that he had hardly opened the garden gate 
before he met him. 

'* I was coming to look after you, my young friend,** 
said the worthy gentleman, ** and to pay my compliments 
to ]^our parents. But what is the raatter*-you seem to 
be in trouble V 

George, having engaged his friend to walk on with 
him, then entered into the circumstances which had led 
to the conversation with the priest, in which he had 
made so poor a figure. 

Mr. Reynolds could scarcely help smiling as George 
described the triumphant air with which his adversary 
had glided away. 

*' My dear young friend," he answered, " you have, it 
seems, entered into conversation with a Jesuit, and 
you are not equal to him, although you have truth on 
your side. Such as he is, have aU their arguments 
ready prepared, all cut and dried, and near at hand. 
And you must observe, that whatever answers you 
might have made, he would not hear them. Tliis was 
his art. But we will take his arguments one by one ; 
and first, his quotation from Matt. x. 35, *■ For I am come 
to set a man at variance against his father, and the 
daughter against her mother, and the daughter-in-law 
against her mother-in-law.' We may allow that he is 
sincere in the principle he derives from this quotation, 
and also we may believe that he might also be sincere, 
when speaking of himself, in using the words of St. 
Paul, 1 Cor. iv. 16, ' Wherefore' (that is, because I am 
a servant and minister of the only true church), * I be- 
seech ye, be followers of me.' For if he is persuaded 
that there is no salvation beyond the pale of that church, 
his zeal is honest and praiseworthy; but it should 
also admonish us of the danger of listening to Roman 
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Catholics, for if they believe in their own church, they 
cannot refrain from endeavouring to make proselytes.*' 

*' I see that," replied George ; *' I do not condemn their 
zeal, but I utterly disapprove of the means they take to 
effect their purpose." 

" It is proverbially a Jesuitical principle that the end 
sanctifies the means," replied Mr. Reynolds. " But to 
proceed tvith our examination of our Jesuit's discourse ; 
for the answer which he gave to your question relative 
to reading the Scriptures is such a one as none but a 
Jesuit would have given. It is a known fact in this 
country (for you are aware that I am not here for the 
first time), thitt Bibles are not allowed to the people, 
neither can they be procured. I speak from the know- 
ledge of facts ; and to say that when a person desires to 
read for himself he must ask permission, is in fact to 
say nothing while the priests have power to refuse that 
permission." 

*' I see that," replied George. 

** But let us pass on," resumed Mr. Reynolds, ** to the 
most material argument used by this crafty pleader, 
which consists in wresting to his own purposes the words 
of our Lord, as they stand in Matt, xxviii. 10-20, and also 
in Matt, xviii. 30, — * Go ye, therefore, and teach all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have commanded, and lo 
I am with you always unto the end of the world. Amen.' 
* For where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them.'" 

** I will confess," said George, " that these references 
did confound me, as they were brought forward by the 
priest : in fact, I had not leisure to examine them, or to 
detect the fallacy of his arguments." 

*' I do not wonder at this," replied Mr. Reynolds, 
"when I consider your education, wherein this error, 
though in a modified form, is made a part of a young 
man's creed." 

'* I am more and more confused," said George. 

" The mistake lies," replied Mr. Reynolds, " in the 
false notion inherited by many Protestants from the 
papists of the nature of that church with which Christ 
has promised to be unto the end of the world ; and I am 
almost inclined to apprehend that every individual who 
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liolds thiB ftuidamental error cannot be ^d to be wholljr 

cut off from popery.'' 

** I am still in the dark, sir," said George. ** What do 
yott mean by a fundamental error V 

" I reply by another question," returned Mr. Reynolds ; 
** what do you mean by a church t for before tve can 
ascertain what is signified by the passages which we 
have just quoted from the Gospel, we must discover 
what reference they have to the church, inasmuch as 
the word church is not used in either passage, though I 
think your Jesuit introduced that word in his quotation." 

*^ He certainly did," replied George, *' and perhaps in 
the latter quotation, * where two or three are met 
together,' he would insist that the idea is implied." 

** We return, then," said Mr. Reynolds, " to the ques- 
tion what a church is, and whether we may gather from 
Scripture that there is only one church, or that there 
may be many. It would be tedious, could I do it, to re- 
peat all the passages in which this word is used in the 
plural, yet I can recollect one or two, viz. Acts ix. 31» 
'Then had the churches rest throughout all Judea.' 
Rom. xvi. 4, ' To whom all the churches of the Gentiles 
gave thanks.' 1 Cor. vii. 17, ' So ordain I in all churches ;' 
and I think that I once counted above thirty other places 
where the word is not only plural, but from the context 
cannot be taken otherwise." 

" But again, my dear sir," said George, *^ there are 
passages in which the church is spoken of in the singu- 
lar, as, for instance, Ephesians t. 23, * For the husband 
is the head of the wife, even as Christ is the head of the 
church.' " 

** The church, when spoken of in the singular and in 
its highest sense," replied Mr. Rejmolds, "is not any 
visible earthly church, but the church of the first-born 
in heaven, of which the members are as sheep wander- 
ing through all the mountains, and upon every high hill, 
and scattered upon all the face of the earth, waiting for 
the return of the shepherd, when they are to be gathered 
together upon the nigh mountains of Israel. In this 
sense the one only and true church is a hidden one, or 
invisible, and the promises which have been made to it, 
and the privileges which are given to it, are spiritual, 
and have no present completion in those things which 
are temporal. And here you see the error, I might say 
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the heresy, of those who look fbr one supreme yisible^ 
church on this present earth. Hence we find these 
words in St. Matthew (xxir. 34-36), * Then if any 
man shall say mito you, Lo here is Christ, and lo there, 
believe not ; for there shall arise false Christs and false 
prophets, and shall show sreat signs and wonders, that 
if it were possible they shall deceive the very elect. 
Behold I have told you before. Wheivfore, if they 
shall 8^ unto you. Behold he is in ibe desert, fo not 
forth ; Behold he is in the secret chambers, beheve it 
not.'" 

**Bttt, my dear sir,** said George, ''will yon permit 
me to remark—** 

''You are not conversing with a Jesuit now, my 
young friend,** replied Mr, Reynolds. '^ Say all that is 
m your heart, and expect the best answer I am permitted 
to give you.*' 

"Then,** said George, " if there is no supreme visible, 
church, how am 1 to know, who am determined upon 
the ministry, where I may find the best earthly estab- 
lishment t now am I to know that the Church of Eng- 
land is better than every other visible church 1" 

" Ever^ visible church is imperfect,** replied Mr. Rey- 
nolds ; " inasmuch as its rulers are still in the flesh ; and 
I, who have been a great traveUer, and have seen much 
of Christian societies in all countries, can see error in 
all and each of them. I have ceased, therefore, both 
from the study of Scripture and from experience, to 
look for perfection in any visible church. And with re- 
spect to the Church of England, I see so much to ad- 
mire, especially in its articles, that were I to choose 
again, I should not know where to find a visible banner 
under which I would sooner enrol myself than under 
that of the established church of our own country, of 
which, as you well know, this is one of the leading 
articles of faith— Holy Scripture containeth all things 
necessary to salvation, so that whatsoever is not read 
therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required 
of an^r man, that it should be believed as an article of 
the faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to sal- 
vation.** 

" You have shaken some preconceived notions of 
mine respecting the Church of England,** said George ; 
" where I got tnem I can hardly say, because they are 
generally admittod.** 
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*^ What may they be ?'' asked Mr. Reynolds. 

" Why," returned George, *• they are these, that ordi* 
nation has descended in a direct line front) the apostles to 
our church ; hence, that all persons not ordained by our 
bishops, or by bishops havinff received ordination through 
the same channel, are, in fact— what shall I say 1 — ^no 
ministers at all." 

** You do not mean to say that the belief in this is re^ 
quired by our church ?" 

" No," replied George ; " but it is a fact, that our 
Protestant ministers at the Reformation received their 
ordination from Roman Catholics." 

" Undoubtedly," said Mr. Reynolds ; ** but what then t 
do you mean to say that the power of ordination was 
confided by the apostles only to the Church of Rome ? 
If you had such an idea, there is no wonder that yoo 
could not stand before the Jesuit." 

*' I had admitted this idea," replied George ; " but I 
had not particularly inquivpd into it.*^ 

*^ Let us now, then, examine this matter," said Mr. 
Reynolds ; *' let us admit for a minute the false and un- 
scnptural notion of a one supreme visible church ; let 
us inquire upon what grounds we are assured of finding 
it at Rome. 

*' We know that Jerusalem and Antiochhad churches, 
and we also know, by the Epistle to the Romans, that 
St. Paul wrote to those called of Jesus Christ at Rome ; 
and it appears to me also, from Romans xv. 20, wherein 
the apostle says, ' Yea, so have I sthved to preach the 
gospel, not where Christ was named, lest I should build 
upon another man's foundation,* that he had» in fact^ 
been the first to name the name of Christ at Rome ; 
and it seems clear also that St. Paul not only opened 
this church, but continued his care tor it without assist- 
ance from Peter, or any other apostle, since we find this 
passajge in Romans i. 11, ' For I long to see you, that I 
may impart unto you some spiritual gift, to the end you 
may be established.' If, therefore, there is a primitive 
mother church, it must not be sought for at Rome, but 
at Jerusalem, or more properly at Antioch,for these and 
. many others were before that of Rome ; neither is there 
any proof that St. Peter ever was at Rome, and even if 
he were, what is the proof of his infallibility, for St. 
Paul withstood him to the face ? And farther, granting 
that he was Bishop of Rome, who can trace a regidar 
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8acee«8ioii of bishops from this apostle, when it is wall 
known that the succession of popes was broken in 
several instances, two or three ruling at the same time 
in different parts of the |)apal dominion ? But I have 
said enough, my young friend ; I shall confuse you, and 
I hold that when we have once proved that there is no 
ground in Scripture for the existence of one supreme 
visible church/ there is no necessity to prove that the 
pretensions of the Romish church are either inferior or 
superior to those of Jerusalem, Antiooh, or Constanti- 
nople/' 

*' I am surprised," said George. 

*< At what V asked Mr. Reynolds. 

'* At myself," replied the young man ; " I seem waking 
from a dream. How could it have happened, that when 
so many clouds of prejudice respecting the doctrines of 
religion were rempved from my mind, this popish heresy 
respecting some supreme visible church did not pass 
away at the same time ?" ^ 

*^ Because it did not please the Lord it should be so,'' 
replied Mr. Reynolds; **I can give no other reason. 
But now to speak of your little sister. My advice is^ 
that she should be removed as soon as possible from 
this place : you will never more find peace here ; you 
have stirred a hornet's nest, and you must run for it ; the 
tittle girl should, if possible, be got away unsuspected 
by the enemy. I have an idea— hear it, and consult 
your friends upon it. It is the same to me whether I 
stay here a fortnight or a quarter of a year. We will 
wait here tiU your sister is able to travel ; Mrs. Rey« 
nolds shall then take charge of her. You may join us 
when you please; we will go on to Genoa or else- 
where, and your parents can follow us. My reasons 
for suggesting this plan are numerous, and you 
shall say nothing about it now, but consider it and di9* 
<US8 it." 

George thanked his new friend for this very kind offer, 
9nd thus they parted, Mr. Reynolds saying, that in con* 
fideration of the situation of the family, he would defer 
^9 visit to another day. 

This conversation had occupied much time, and when 
George returned he found that Lord and Lady M-*— 
IumI been at the house, and that they had been urgently 
|^98inf Mrs. Morley, her son, and daughters to pro« 
«eed with them to Rome; and although they had aol 
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seen Mr. and Mrs. Rosebiiry, they had empowered the 
old lady to solicit them to join the party. 

Mrs. Morley immediately opened upon the snhject to 
George when he entered, saying, ** What think you of 
this plan ? I know you would like to see Rome ; and 
for my part, I am heartily tired of this wearisome 
Nice.'^ 

George pleaded that Rome was the last place to which 
Victoria ought to be taken. 

'* And is all our comfort to be sacrificed to Victoria!** 
said Julia, impatiently. 

The grandmother then hinted, that if Mr. Rosebury 
did not like Rome, he might stay with Victoria, while 
Julia and Mrs. Rosebury accompanied them to Italy. 
** The change of air and scene would do my daughter 
good,** she added ; ** she is very low, George. I am un- 
easy on her account. These family disagreements will 
ruin her health.** 

** Then they should be terminated as soon as possi- 
ble,'* replied George. " Can 1 see my mother ? — ^why 
does she keep her room ?** and he ran^ the bell, and sent 
to know if his mother would admit him. 

I am not exactly informed what passed at this time 
between George and his mother, as neither party ever 
revealed it ; but the result of it was this, that after a 
short conference George was sent for his father, who 
came at the first word ; and, without yielding in the 
smallest degree, for he had resoWed on a change of 
habits in the family, the little difference, which was in 
danger of becoming a long and serious one, was termi- 
nated, and when Mrs. Morley came in to discuss Lady 
M.'s proposal, she found her daughter and son-in-law 
conversing amicably together. 

She was a little disconcerted by this, but proceeded 
immediately to confer on the future movements of the 
family. To leave Nice seemed to be the determination 
of each party, and as Mrs. Morley could not have her 
daughter with her without that daughter's husband, 
which, since the late reconciliation, she found would be 
impossible, she proposed that they should all together 
proceed to Rome. 

To this proposal Mrs. Rosebury made no answer, bot 
that she wished to be directed by her husband, who, 
in his turn, pleaded that Victoria most not be taken to 
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Mrs. Morley then asked if Mia might go with her* 
aa she had made up her own mind to proceed with 
Lady M. 

Mr. Rosebury, though with much kindness and eour- 
tesy, also declined this proposal, saying that he wished 
to keep his children together as long as possible. 

There was much said on both sides, Mrs. Rosebnry 
being inclined to plead for JuUa's proceeding with her 
grandmother; but Mr. Rosebury, knowing his son's 
private opinion, and having that son near him, remained 
$rm, and the grandmother was obliged to give way, 
though evidently displeased. She, however, restrained 
her displeasure till she got out of the room. Neverthe* 
less, it had a strong effect in hastening her measures ; 
she immediately set herself to prepare for her departure, 
and within a week from that time was with her son and 
two younger daughters on her way to Genoa, in com- 
pany with Lord and Lady M. 

But Mrs. Morley having left Mrs. Rosebury's apart* 
ment, George informed his parents of Mr. Reynolds's 
proposal respecting Victoria, urging the necessity of 
getting her away before the servants suspected what 
was going forward. 

Mr. Rosebury saw thia necessity, and only objected 
that Mrs. Reynolds was a stranger to him. ''How- 
ever,'' he added, '* we will see her, and if we find her 
what George says she is, we will gratefully accept her 
proposal." 

But as I have been under the necessity of lengthening 
my narrative beyond the bounds which I had at first 
prescribed to myself, 1 shall hasten over the ensuing 
week by simply stating that the recovery of Victoria 
was progressive during the whole time, and quite as 
rapid as could be expected, and that she was able to be 
brought down a day or two before her grandmamma 
went, and established, by her father's desire, in Julia's 
sleeping apartment, where she ought to have been 
years before. That the family now about to separate 
were, at least, perfectly polite to each other, with the 
exception of Julia, who was fretful, dissatisfied, rude, 
and ready to quarrel with every one, feeling that her 
grandmother had not pleaded her cause so urgently as 
•he might have done. That during this week Mrs. 
Rosebury had seen Mrs. Reynolds many times, and had 
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consented to place Victoria under her care ; while Mr. 
Rosebury had, at the same time, resolved not to take 
any step towards his own removal with his wife and 
Julia, for Georg^e. was to go with Victoria, until this last 
was safe out of Nice. Mr. Reynolds, however, did not 
propose to proceed till more than a week after the day 
appointed for the departure of Mrs. Morley. 

In the mean time, George had not seen his Jesuit 
again. Mr. Rosebury's health and spirits were re- 
covering as his mind became more and more easy, and 
as the bright and enlivening views of the gospel broke 
in more and more upon him ; and Mrs. Rosebury hardly 
seemed to know her own mind, and scarcely to have 
discovered whether the changes which were taking 
place in the family were likely to tend to lier happiness 
oir otherwise. 

At length Mrs. Morley and her party took their leave ; 
it was on a Monday morning after breakfast, and George, 
seeing his mother burst into tears as she- looked on the 
empty chairs so lately occupied by her relations, took 
the occasion, in a manner most sweet and son-like, to 
place himself by her, to console her, and to point out 
to her how all dependence on earthly comrorts and 
earthly friends must one time or other fail, and how 
necessary it was, therefore, to have a dependence on 
that anchor of hope which is fixed on the Rock of 
Ages. 

Mrs. Rosebury was not one of those persons who 
took up things by halves. Pleasure had hitherto been 
her idol, and she had sacrificed every thing to it ; but 
she had been made to understand that she must give it 
up. The struggle had been severe, but she had seeti 
no means of resisting the resolution of her husband 
without a separation, which she loved him far too well 
to think of for a moment. But being bereaved of her 
former idols, her mind, unknown to itself, turned to> 
wards the object which had lately presented itself, if not 
in a new, yet in an improved form, and this object was 
her son. From his first conversation with her she had 
begun to feel the influence of his persuasive manner ; 
her pride, too, in having such a son, was awakened, and 
thus from many merely human motives was his power over 
her daily increasing, and, on the occasion of which we are 
now speaking, it was so great that she permitted him to 
persuade her that, if she sincerely loved the friends who 
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were gone, she would Join him inprayer for them. The 
father seconded the motion, and thus commenced the 
union of that family in prayer. Nor did George permit 
the habit to drop tiu its continuance was equally aesired 
by every individual. 

We now, after this lon|^ digression, return to the im*- 
mediate history of Victoria. It had been thought best 
that nothing more should be said to her on the subject 
of religion till she was removed from Nice, at least, not 
directly, although she was so closely watched that it 
was thought no servant could come near to her. With 
respect to her own feelings and opinions, it would be 
difficult to define them. Perhaps, upon the whole, a 
sort of vague fear, of she scarcely knew what, was the 
leading feeling of her breast, in consequence of which, 
before she left her own room, she took out of the cup- 
board behind her bed a figure of Santa Rosalia, who is 
a sort of tutelary saint of Nice. This figure was about 
six inches long, and represented Santa Rosalia holding 
a bleeding heart, stuck through with many arrows. 
Having secured to herself the possession of this figure, 
she carried it down into her new sleeping apartment, 
hiding it behind her pillow, and putting it before her 
whenever she knelt down to pray, but so cautiously, as 
she thought, that Julia should not see it. It happened, 
however, that two or three evenings after Mrs. Morley 
had gone, Julia, who was extremely irritated against 
Victoria, to whom she attributed in a great measure the 
disappointment she had lately experieiiced, espied this 
image as it lay before Victoria, who was kneeling at her 
prayers, and observing where her sister hid it after she 
nad finished those prayers, she very quietly crept to the 
side of her bed, am putting her hand under the bolster, 
drew out the image. 

"What have you got there 1" exclaimed Victoria, 
flaming with indignation. 

" Omy one of your idols,*' said Julia ; " and a pretty 
thing tMs is, indeed, to say one's prayers to ;" and she 
held the figure in the flame of the candle, above Vic« 
toria's reach. 

AU the prejudices and prepossessions of the child 
were roused on this occasion, and a very violent scene 
ensued, the end of which, however, was, that Julia, 
opening the window, threw out the figure into the garden, 
and Victoria went crying and sobbing to her bed, though 
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she was afratd to complam, not knowing what part her 
parents and brother miglit take in the quarrel. She, how- 
ever, searched for the image in the gravel under the 
window the next day, but oould neither find it whole or 
broken, for it had been found by Fabio when he opened 
the lower windows early in the morning, and delivered 
by him to Bianca, as a proof how Mademoiselle Victoria 
was departing from her respect for holy things. 
I In the mean time, Mrs. Rosebury was quietly collect* 
ing and packing Victoria's clothes, having informed the 
child of the plan for her removal with Mrs. Reynolds, to 
which she made no objection, being really pleased in 
her own mind with the thought of getting away from 
Bianca, for whom she had conceived excessive terror. 
At length, on the eve of the departure of Mr. and Mrs. 
Reynolds, Mr. and Mrs. Rosebury proposed walking 
down to the hotel in the town, to make some final ar* 
rangenients. It was a moonlight night, and they were 
to be absent only two hours. George was with them, 
and they charged Julia not to leave her sister for a mo- 
ment. She promised faithfully, and they left the young 
people without apprehension, because they supposed 
that the servants had not the least idea that Victoria 
was so soon to go, for they had even taken the precau* 
tion to pack her clothes in George's trunks, that the 
luggage, when carried down to the hotel, might pass for 
his. But, as Bianca said, her masters and mistresses 
were not quite so deep as those they had to deal with ; 
and truly I agree with her, that in a ruse de guerre a 

Sapist will ever have the advantage of a Protestant. 
lut in order not to embarrass my story, I shall say that 
the elders of the party, having made their final arrange* 
ments, and the travellers having determined to go off by 
twe in the morning, it was suggested that it might be 
as well for Victona to be brought down to the hotel 
that night, on every account ; and accordingly George 
was despatched to fetch her immediately, the evening 
being so extremely mild that it was thought she would 
enjoy the walk. It was probably about ten o'clock when 
he set out on his errand. 

In the mean time, Julia and Victoria had sat in the 
boudoir, of which apartment 1 do not now speak for the 
first time. They never had been, nor were they then, 
the most agreeable companions to each other. Julia was 
iHiperious, and Victoria reserved, and in consequeiiee 
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the time was hanging very heavily, and passing vezy 
Blowly» when, at length, it might be about ten minutes 
before ten, the night being somewhat dark, though, as I 
said before, very mild and fine, Fabio came to the door 
of the room, saying that there was a person below who 
particularly wanted to see Miss Julia. 

" Who can it be 1" asked the young lady. 

^* It js, I think," returned Fabio, " a person from the 
milliner. She has some things to show mademoiselle 
from her mistress, and she wishes to see her alone, a« 
she desires no one else may see them." 

"Ah," said Julia, "that is well; show her into the 
parlour below, I will be with her in a moment." 

" And I will come, too," said Victoria. 

" Indeed you shall not," replied Julia, and she seized 
one candle, for there were two burning on the table, not 
observing that Fabio had run away with the other, and 
away they 'fled, Fabio dexterously banging the door be- 
hind his young mistress and. drawing the bolt, the sound 
of which was not distinguished from the other noises 
which he contrived to make. 

Victoria screamed within for a light, but Ho one heard 
her, and she was just rising to seek Fabio, and to scold 
him for his carelessness in leaving her in the dark, when 
suddenly a lurid glare flashed across the marble pave-^ 
ment of the terrace, the same which I have mentioned 
on a former occasion. Victoria looked towards it ; it 
became more intense, yet still preserving its lurid char* 
acter, and the next instant a figure appeared before 
the window. It was precisely that of Santa Rosalia as 
represented by the little image which Julia had thrown 
out of the window. In one hand it held a blood-red 
heart, pierced with many arrows, and in the other a 
flaming torch : it stood before the window tossing its 
torch, and using various frightful gestures. Victoria 
looked at it for one instant with the gaze, no doubt, of 
excessive terror, and then uttering one wild shriek, 
sprang to the farthest end of the room, her eyes being 
still bent on the horrible vision. 

At that instant George, who had entered, not by the 
door of the house, but by a window left accidentally 
open on the side of the door, had run up stairs, and was 
come into the saloon astonished at the pale deadly glare 
which was shed on every object ; but before he could 
ascertain what it wae, the wild shriek of Victoria burst 
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upon his ears. He could think of nothing else than 
that the house was on fire : he rushed to the dooi 
of the boudoir, but as it did not yield to his hand, he 
had recourse again to a window, andspringing out upon 
the terrace, he saw the figure at the window; but he 
saw it clearly only for one moment, for this person, 
being aware of him, instantly threw down the torch 
and led : the 'flame flickered for a moment on the pave- 
ment, and then went out, but George pursued the figure 
along the terrace, and through an open door, and across 
several chambers — ^the one flying and the other pursuing, 
till at length he succeeded in seizing the dress of the 
person, and bringing her to a stand. 

" Who or what are you ?" said he ; " and what black 
work have you been about ?" 

" Nothing—nothing, sir," replied the other ; " I was 
only jesting this blessed night. By the holy Virgin and 
all the saints, I meant no harm ; but Miss Victoria was 
frightened, and I meant only to amuse her." 

^* Zenone," said George, '* I know you, and I under* 
stand you. Well, be it so ; if you meant only a jest, 
you cannot object to come with me to my sister, 
and let her see who it is who has frightened her 
BO much. Nay, take off none of your paraphernalia . 
if it is a jest, let her see it as it is." And with that he 
seized her by the arm, and drew her into, the saloon, 
where he found Fabio, all obsequious civility, and in- 
quiring most innocently what possibly could have 
happened to frighten mademoiselle. Julia too was 
there, and the door of the boudoir being open, several 
persons (for the servants were aU come up) were rubbing 
the temples of Victoria, and trying to bring her to her- 
self; Bianca, who was the foremost of these, pressing 
her in the kindest accents to sav what had frightened 
her, the old woman being, no doubt, pretty well assured 
at the same time that she would not dare to tell. 

''Stand on one side," said George, as he almost 
dragged forward Zenone; *'I will relieve my sister's 
mind. I have a cure here, I believe, for many of her 
evils. Look at me, my Victoria^my little sister," he 
added ; *' look at me, and trust in your own brother, 
your true friend. You see this woman, who has thus 
terrified you, in impiously assuming some form which, 
I presume, she pretends to call sacred ; look at her, and 
may you be ever set free from a form of belief which 
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admits of such a principle of action as this, viz. that the 
end sanctifies the means.*' 

Zenone would have spoken, but George bade her to . 
be silent; and having ordered Victoria's cloak and 
bonnet to be brought, hfr took her by the arm, still 
trembling as she was, and led her without another word 
< from the saloon into the garden. 

** Where" are we goin^, George ?" asked Victoria. 

"To Nice," he replied; "to the hotel where yoa 
are to sleep, and from whence you are to proceed to- 
morrow." 

She drew her arm from her brother, and atood still. 
She was on the gravel walk on the eastern front of the 
house. 

" Goinff from hence !" she said ; " from this my birth* 
place, and never to return !" And bursting into tears, 
«* Farewell," she added, " for ever farewell, dear native 
place ! FareweD, poor Teresa ; you meant no harm 
when you tried to teach me your religion. Farewell, 
dear places where I used to be with you, my beloved 
nurse. Farewell, sweet orange groves and fields of 
olives ; farewell, dear pleasant hills — ^no one whom she 
' leaves behind loves you so well as poor Victoria does." 

" If so, my little sister," answered George, " pray 
that this sweet region, so peculiarly blessed by nature, 
may also be equally abundant in spiritual graces— that 
the clouds of error may roll away from the minds of its 
inhabitants, and that its spiritual atmosphere may be- 
come as bright as its natural one. Pray for it, and 
pray in the name of the Redeemer, that only name 
through which we are taught to address our God." 

" I will, I will, dear George," sobbed Victoria ; and 

taking his arm again, she passed for the last time 

tlurough the garden-gate, and along the pathway which 

leads to Nice. There she was received into the arms 

of her parents as into a refuge divinely provided for her 

tender years, and her real friends had reason very soon 

to acknowledge that the detection of the last effort of 

those who would have confirmed her in error had, with 

the blessing from above, -more effect in opening her 

4 mind than any measure they could have adopted. 

- The next morning the little girl left Nice, with Mr. 

and Mts. Reynolds and her brother; her parents and 

Julia followed as soon afterward as the closing of their 

affairs in Nice would allow. The two parties met at 
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Turing and as Mr. Reynolds strongly recommended the 
removal to a Protestant country, they bent their course 
towards Geneva, where they were enabled to er^oy the 
society of persons professing the purest Christian prin- 
ciples, and to attend a ministry as far as possible re- 
moved from the errors of papacy, though not» I fear, in 
the established church of Geneva. 

They were blessed for many months in the society of 
Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds, who were enabled by the Lord 
the Spirit to lead them on in the way of holiness. 
During this time Yrctoria became teachable, as a child 
ought to be ; Mr. Rosebury was confirmed and enlight- 
eped, and all the energies of Mrs. Rosebury's character 
became directed into the right channel. 

Julia alone remained restive, and gave her parents 
much affliction. At length she married contrary to their 
wishes, and received her reward in the unkindness of 
her husband, who, after a few years, whoUy abandoaed 
her, in consequence of which she returned to her parents 
with two little girls. I am, however, happy to add, 
that her afflictions have been blessed to her, and that she 
is now an altered character. 

The last I heard of this family is, that they are 
living in England, in the same parish of which George 
is the minister ; that the blessing of God is with them, 
and that Victoria is all that pious parents could desire. 
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CHAPTER L 

I AM now, my gentle reader, about to speak to you of 
a country at least five thousand miles from hence, by 
the nearest way which could be taken, even if it were 
possible to assume the wings of the eagle, and to fly over 
mountains, seas, and deserts, in one direct and unvarying 
course. 

This country is called by the natives Hindostan, 
and by us the East Indies ; it lies in the south of Asia, 
under a burning sun. 

This region is for the most part dr^ and parched, but 
in places where it is well watered it is fertile, and pnK 
duces com, fruit, and flowers in rich abundance. Among 
the woods and mountains, and the swamps and marshes 
of this country, live many dreadful savage beasts, and 
serpents of various forms and monstrous size. Alliga- 
tors and crocodiles also infest the shallows of the rivers. 

The first indiabitants of this country were, prolKibly, a 
branch of the sons of Ham, who, at the time of the 
dispersion of mankind at the Tower of Babel, came 
down into the south, and spread along the sea-^hore 
towards the east. The present descendants of these 
primitive inhabitants are deplorably ignorant, idolatrously 
worshipping images of wood, and stone, and clay. Be- 
fore the time of Alexander the Great, who lived more 
than two thousand years ago, the ancient Hindoos were 
joined by another race of people, who came from the 
^ west, and who were probably descended from Shem. 
These new-comers soon became intermingled among the 
former inhabitants ; yet a distinction has been all dong 
preserved between them ; so that even in our own days, 
u is possible to distinguish each dass from the other* 
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These interlopers are now the Brahmins, who monopo> 
lize the most honourable offices among this people, 
being both their public teachers and the priests of their 
idol-temples. 

The ancient Hihdoos and their incorporated ac- 
quaintances the Brahmins were not, however, allowed 
to retain possession of Hindostan many ages after the 
birth of Christ; for about one thousand years ago, 
another race, descended from Japhet, poured in upon 
them from the north. These conquerors were Moguls, 
or Tartars. They ravaged the country with fire and 
sword, and broucfht with them another religion, which 
was little better than that of the idolaters. This religion 
is that which was tauffht by Mahomet, an Arabian im- 
postor, falsely called the Prophet. The Mahometans, 
€fr Mussulmans, are not idolaters, that is, they do not 

Srofess to make images of God, but they deny the 
ivinity of Christ, and reject the Scriptures of the 
Christians, receiving the Koran in its place, — a book com- 
posed by their prophet, and abounding with distorted truths 
and wicked inventions. These followers of Mahomet 
are now intermixed in every town and village among 
the. old Hindoos, though they never eat nor intermarry 
with them ; and it is hard to say which are the most 
wicked of these two denominations. At present, the 
English, having conquered nearly the whole of Hindo- 
stan, rule over both these discordant parties, subject- 
ing them to the law of kindness, and preventing them 
from tearing each other to pieces like tigers of the 
desert. 

Having thus given a little outline of the history of 
the country in which I have placed the scene of my 
narrative, 1 shall proceed, without further delay, to the 
narrative itself, which, I trust, will be read with greater 
interest, when I inform my reader that many of the 
characters and events were found in real life, and are 
now represented without any colouring of fancy. 

In the district of Almora, which lies between the first 
and second range of the Himmalaya, or Snowy Moun- 
tains, in the north of Hindostan, is a little village, oc- 
cupied by natives. Its only ornament, at the time my 
narrative begins, was a mosque, or place of worship be- 
longing to the Mussulmans, which had been built some 
oentunes before. This mosque was falling into decay 
for want of repair ; nevertheless, its light and beautiful 
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tnrrets, its horns, or minarets, mounted with the Ma- 
hometan half-moon, formed altogether a beautifal object, 
half visible as it was among the tamarind and pepul- 
trees with which the lowly houses of the natives were 
encompassed. The village itself stood on a shelf of a 
rocky nill, on such an elevation that it not only com- 

^ manded a view of the whole plain to the south as far as 
the mountains, but also a long reach of the mountains 
themselves, whose summits, covered with eternal snow» 
exhibited the semblance of pyramids, towers, and battle- 
ments of adamant, their brilliant outlines being strongly 
marked upon the dark-blue ether of the southern sky» 
and their bases undistinguishahle by the eye of the be- 
holder. 

But in vain were these glories of creation spread be- 
fore the inhabitants of Dira (such being the name of 

. the little village before spoken oO» for it requires an 
awakened intellect to admire the glories of creation, 
and these poor villagers were so besotted by their idol- 
atries and the delusions of their false religions* that 
they had no other cares but the providing themselves 
with food, and no other pleasures than the enjoyment 
of that ease of body and indolence of mind which are 
considered as the sum of human feUcity by the majority 
of the natives of India. 

One of the most opulent persons of Dira, about the 
year 1770, was a Hindoo carpenter of the name of Mock- 
doom, who chiefly subsisted by making those charpoie*^ 
or coarse bedsteads, which are used by the lower classes 
in India, and which are so light as to be easily removed 
f^om place to place at the pleasure of the owner. This 
man had a brother, residing in the village, and an only 
son, of whom he was very fond, and to whom he looked 
forward>as' one who was to be the support of his old 
age. This yoang man, whom we shall call Alfoo, did 
not, however, prove to be the comfort his father had ex- 
pected, for in proportion as he grew in years he {^w 
m wickedness. For a length of time he spent his nights 
in all kinds of excesses, and his days in sleep ; and, at 
length, on his father expostulating with him, he took 
occasion to dig into a hole in the comer of a wall, where 
he knew that his father was in the habit of conceiving 
the few rupees which he had treasured up against his old 
age, and made off one fine moonlight mght towards the 
south. 

F3 > 
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We do not mean to follow Alfoo through all his wan- 
derings, for some years elapsed, after he had left his 
father in the manner I have described, before he could 
obtain any thing like a place of rest. After some years, 
however, he came to Merut, a station not very far dis- 
tant from the river Ganges, about twelve hundred miles 
by water above Calcutta ; and as the Europeans had 
just taken possession of the place, and were building 
their cantonments, not very far distant from the old 
native city, he presently obtained a good living by going 
from house to house selling tapes and thread, perfumes 
and essences, bangles^ and brooches, combs and pins, 
and such other articles as commonly make up the pack 
of a pedler in India. A new bazar ^ or native village, 
had grown up near the European cantonments long be- 
fore the barracks and officers* houses were finished ; and 
here Alfoo provided himself wi^h a house, which, as it 
consisted of only four outer mud walls, with a centre 
partition, by which two chambers were formed, and a 
ehoppert or portable roof of thatch, was soon completed, 
ana nearly as soon furnished, — ^a few mats, some brass 

Cs, and a bedstead forming the whole garniture of the 
isehold. Here Alfoo carried on so brisk a trade that 
he soon found himself in a condition to bear the ex- 
penses of a marriage feast. He accordingly bargained 
with a creditable neighbour for his daughter ; and, having 
brought his wife home, began to consider himself a man 
of some consequence. It may be asked, whether he had 
not now and then some uneasy feelings respecting his 
father ; but it is not my present intention to give any 
answer to this inquiry, as this matter will be explained 
in the sequel 

In the mean time, everything went on smoothly with 
Alfoo. Within a year after his marriage he had a son, 
to whom he gave the name of Arzoomund, and he was 
now so rich as to be able to hire a man to assist him in 
carrying his boxes. He also now provided himself 
with very respectable clothes, appearing in the warm 
weather with broad borders of silk upon his muslin gar- 
ments, and in the colder season with a lined tunic of Be- 
nares chintz. He was a tall, well-featured man, with 
dark and sparkling eyes, and, had the expression of his 
countenance been open and his smile agreeable, he 

* Baiigles an rings of ailvet, worn around the boUml 
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mi^ht have passed for very handsome. As it waSf how- 
ever, there was much in his manner and appearance 
which promoted the sale of his goods ; and as he always 
seeniea to be obliging and ready to serve his customers, 
even in things not directly within his line of business, 
his trade went on successfully, and it was supposed that 
he had a private stock of rupees, though he took good 
care that no one should know in what place*— a precau- 
tion which you may say was all right, inasmuch as Al- 
foo's neighbours were probably not more honest than 
himself. Alfoo's traffic was thus carried on with suc- 
cess till his son, Arzoomund, was more than twelve 
years old, at which time his wife died, and was buried 
and * forgotten, at least by her husband and neighbours ; 
for she had been a purdah wallee, that is, she had sat all 
her lifetime behind a curtain, and had no more ideas than 
those she could gather from a certain wrinkled old hag, 
Who, after Alfoo began to get forward in the World, was 
employed by him to wait upon his wife and prepare his 
meals. Arzoomund, however, shed some tears at the 
funeral pile of his mother, and whenever he afterward 
mentioned her name in discourse, he always spoke of 
her with tenderness. And, indeed, he was likely to re- 
member her, for his father's treatment of him was 
always harsh, while in his indulgent mother he found a 
ready attention to the voice of his complaints. 

It was about this time that Alfoo, being now a man 
of consequence in the market-place, bethought himself 
of giving his son some education, and for this purpose 
he placed him under the charge of a certain old peda- 
gogue, who kept a school under a shed at that end of 
the village which opened towards a great sandy plain at 
the east of the cantonments. This old schoolmaster was 
a man of a venerable asj>ect, having a noble gray beaid, 
a thin attenuated set of features, a fine set eye, and a 
smooth tongue; nevertheless, there was not, perhaps, 
many worse old men, in point of morals, throughout the 
wide extent of the plain of the Ganges than the well- 
spoken old gentleman in question. 

As Alfoo was considered one of the chief men of the 
market-place, Mootee Ram, the above-mentioned school- 
master, was not a little pleased when he saw him enter 
the court of the school, and present his son as a scholar, 
informing the schoolmaster at the same time that he 
must initiate him in the mysteries of reading and writin^r 
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his own language in the Nangree character, with the art 
of arithmetic, &c. Many were the compliments which 
the old man poured forth on the occasion, and many the 
bows which he bestowed upon the tape-merchant, as- 
suring him that he should have no difficulty in making 
his son an excellent scholar, although the venerable ped- 
agogue could not be otherwise than aware that no pupil 
had ever returned from his school with ability to read 
even his native language with propriety. The father, 
however, being no great judge of these matters, was 
very well satisfied, and saw his son with considerable 
pleasure ranged in a line with the rest of the boys, on 
the sand, in the middle of the yard, in a way to com- 
mence that course of study which was to fit him for the 
same situation in life in which his father had obtained 
more rupees than he dared to acknowledge. 

Now, inasmuch as many of my readers are never 
likely to see an Hindostanee school conducted accord- 
ing to the old order of things, I feel myself inclined in 
this place to afford them as clear a prospect of the scene 
as it is possible to do in the cold colouring of words. 

In the first place, 1 would have my reader depict a 
dusty yard, on which a broiling sun^is pouring its utmost 
fury, being flanked with a shed, into which the master 
and his scholars may retreat in rainy or windy weather. 
Let him further figure to himself a number of little black 
boys, some of whom may have fine countenances, al- 
though among them specimens may not be wanting of 
much natural and moral deformity, sitting in a row in 
the dust, being for the most part nearly without clothes, 
and squatting on the ground in a manner much resem- 
bling that of a frog in the most direct attitude ever as« 
sumed by that creature. Directly opposite this row of 
boys will generally be found the schoolmaster, who, for 
the most part, occupies himself with his cocoanut pipe, 
or in hearing the gossip of the market-place, from any 
chance passenger who may take the trouble of visiting 
his premises : being, nevertheless, able on occasions to 
rouse himself into activity, and to give out the letters 
and syllables which the boys are to repeat or to write 
on the sand before them, with an enei^ which does 
him honour through the whole bazary and makes its poor 
inhabitants marvel at his deep and noisy erudition ; and 
on these occasions, when the master gives the word, 
and the moltitadefiof his pupils take it i]p» it isincon- 
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ecdirabie what aa ov^erpowennff about procaeda from the 
acfaool, and what an idea of diligence and activity ia 
conveyed to the honourable person who may chance to 
be paaaing by at the timO) it being conaidered thegre^ 
eat mark of respect which a Hindoo can pay to his 
aaperior to shout in his ears to the utmost extent of his 
voice. Nevertheless, it must not be supposed that these 
violent exertions are frequent in seminaries of the kind 
of which we are speaking ; and, upon the whole, 1 have 
reason to think that no pupil was ever injured by any 
violent literary exertions in an Indian school-house. 



CHAPTER II. 

AasooMuim remained with Mootee Ram, in the place 
I have described, for nearly two years ; and as, at the 
end of that time, he could draw letters on the sand as 
well as any boy in the place, :and actually knew a little 
of arithmetic, at which the Hindoos are in general very 
expert, his father was ^erefore satisfied with his ac- 
quirements. 

In the mean time, a king's regiment, which had been 
stationed in the infantry barracks and cantonments of 
Merut, was removed, and another ordered up the country 
to take its place. Alfoo on this occasion lost many good 
customers ; but he made himself easy on the subject, 
trusting to his address to ^;ain others among the new- 
comers, and accordingly waited patiently till he saw the 
officers' quarters re-occupied, and each nunily somewhat 
settled in their new situations. 

At Merut there is a triple line of houses for the in- 
fantry officers, ranged after the fashion of a camp: 
each of these houses has large gardens, at the end of 
which are stables, and houses for servants ; these last 
forming, as it were, a little street or square, occupied 
by many familiea. The market-place in which Alfoo re- 
sided was not above half a quarter of a mile from the 
back gates of the last row of these houses. 

One day, immediately after the arrival of the infantry 
legiment above mentioned, while Alfoo was sitting in hie 
shop (which much resembled some of those stafis that 
12 
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we see at a fair), arranging a parcel of new gooclB in the 
deep reces8e9 of his pedler's box, a certain Tittle hump» 
bacfced footman, with a monstrous head and face, which 
occupied one-fourfh at least of the whole length of hin 
person, came up to Uie stall and informed Alfoo that his 
mistress wanted tape and thread, and other snch mat- 
ters, and that he himself stood in need of a certain 
essence or oil for his hair, adding, that if the oil were 
delivered free to him, he would not fail to introduce the 
merchant to the lady. 

** Very good,*' said Alfoo, " introduce me to the mis- 
tress, and the essence shall be yours." The bargain 
was accordingly struck, a porter was called to carry the 
box, and Alfoo was led by the dwarf, across the plain, 
to the front gate which led to his master^s house. 

As this pajr passed along, the footman, to whom we 
shall give the name of Babouk, gave the pedler, or sun- 
dook walla (as such persons are called in India), some 
little insight into the history of the family into which he 
was about to introduce him. He informed him that his 
master and mistress were regular people, and k>oked 
much after their affairs, and that, therefore it was neces- 
sary to be somewhat cautions with them, and to be 
careful not to be too bold in his demands upon them ; 
he also added, that the lady was particularly fond of her 
children, and very much attached on their account to 
those who took care of them. "Hence/' said he,^*I 
have found it necessary to bring you in by stealth, as it 
were, for if you were to meet the nurse, she would 
surely turn you back, for she has hitherto suppHed the 
lady with every thing which belongs to your trade, and 
has gbt all the dustoor, or profit, upon these things her^ . 
self. You will not, therefore, have the nurse for your 
friend, but you are sure of the lady's good->wiU if you 
will but hearken to what I have to say." 

Alfoo was all attention, and the servant went on to 
inform him, " that his lady, being a European, and a 
Christian, had got it 1 into her fiead to make as many 
Christians as she could, and that she would do any thing 
for any one who read the Testament, and so," said he, 
** if you will but ask her if she could tell you where to 
get a Testament, being particularly desirous to read one, 
then you will have it all your own way, and she will never 
employ any other shopkeeper but yourself; only mind 
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this, I will have my profit, or you shall never set your 
foot again within the compound.^* 
' By the time this arrangement was made, Alfoo and 
Babouk had entered the gates, and were come up to the 
door of the house, where they found the lady sitting at 
work, with two lovely children, enjoying the cool and 
fragrant air from the garden that surrounded the house, 
which was filled with many flowering shrubs and spicy 
trees. Babouk stepped first, and introduced the pedler, 
then retreating to some post of observation, at a small 
distance ; while Alfoo began to spread his wares, nqt 
forgetting, while the lady examined them, to put in his 
question respecting the Testament, adding that he had 
long wished to read it, and that he would give any sum 
in order to be possessed of it. 

The wary pedler observed how the lady's eye bright- 
ened, and her cheek flushed, at hearing these words, and 
saw her hasten with glee to a book-case, from which 
she brought a Gospel of St. Matthew, which she begged 
him to accept, proceeding with new spirit to spend her 
money with so hopeful a subject. 

Perhaps my reader may be inclined to ask in this 
.place, " Was not this well-meaning lady over-hasty in 
hot stopping to consider somewhat more of the person 
on whom she was bestowing this precious gift, and was 
she not putting herself in the case of one who casts his 
pearls before swine ?'* In reply to this question, as on a 
former occasion, I shall say nothing, but shall refer my 
cautious reader to the sequel of my tale ; and in the 
mean time, in return fbr his quotation, I will give him 
another — Cast thy bread upon the waters^ and Ami shalt 
find it after many days. 

The lady bought several things at that time from 
Alfoo, and, what pleased him better, gave him a com- 
mission to come again another day, with some more 
articles of which she stood in need. Thus the pedler 
returned to his house, having made some such compli- 
ments to the servant as had been before agreed upon be- 
tween them, and thus the friends parted. 

A few days after this, the little Mussulman again 
stood before the stall of Alfoo, and demanded of him if 
he had procured the goods iK^ich the lady required; 

* The residences of Europeans in India, with aD the oixthousat, 
grounds, &c., are called t 
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*' for," added he, ** I suspect that my lady has another 
commission for you, and if so, you must remember me, 
for I well know you will somehow or other make it 
profitable to yourself." 

The pedler begged the servant to inform him of the 
nature of his commission, and received the following 
reply :-^" The mistress," said he, " is desirous to employ 
a schoolmaster to teach little boys to read, and she has 
a mind to preside over their tasks herself ; and to make 
herself sure that they are well taught, she will have* 
the schoolmaster in her own compound, md will insist 
upon his teaching the children thoroughly. What she 
means by giving herself this trouble I luiow not, but she 
has her reasons and her ends to answer, no doubt, and 
they will appear by-and-by. And what will be required 
of you, as you know this place and the people in it, is 
to oring her a schoolmaster, with as many boys as he 
can muster, the more the better, as he will have four 
mrnas a head for every pupil, besides six rupees every 
month." 

It little matters, in this place, to describe the exclama<* 
tions of wonder and amazement and the various conjec- 
tures uttered by the sage Alfoo, when informed of this very 
extraordinary humour of the European lady, and though 
assisted in lus conjectures by Babouk, who said, *' he 
really believed his mistress to be very good," he could 
9t length come to no other conclusion than that she did 
these good deeds for a name among her country people, 
or that the work had something to do with witchcraft^ 
the pedler affirming that there was once a certain witch 
at Delhi, who had the art of extracting the Uvers of little 
children without their knowledge, and for that purpose 
used to allure them to her house. 

The servant, who had seen more of European society 
than Alfoo, and was in consequence considerably more 
enlightened on subjects relative to superstition, though 
he was never a whit the nearer to the reception of the 
truth, turned on his heel on hearing this strange surmise, 
and walked off, exclaiming, *^ Whaw ! whaw !" stopping« 
however, at a small distance, te remind the pedler to 
make haste over to his lady.' 

Alfoo answered the summons as soon as he had rea- 
son to think that his friend Babouk had returned to his 
master's house, and coming in at the front gate, pre- 
sented himself before the lady ; and, after having settled 
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the matters relative to his profession, was requested by 
her, as the footman had predicted, to procure her a 
schoolmaster who should live in the compound, and 
teach as many boys as he could muster, stating the 
vrsLges to be precisely such as the footman had men- 
tioned before. 

Alfoo promised to obey the lady, and accordingly re- 
paired without loss of time to Mootee Ram, to offer him 
the place on certain conditions, one of which wf.s that 
he should excuse him two rupees, which he actually 
owed him at that time for his son^s education. 

It was agreed that Alfoo should attend the old school- 
master the next morning to the lady's residence, and 
the little footman, who wished to show his alacrity, and ' 
the pleasure he had in obeying his lady* on this as on 
other occasic^s, took upon himself to be the guide of 
the party, and for this purpose walked before them over 
the plain to the back gate of the compound ; and as he 
was determined to display his triumph over the nurse in 
the presence of all his fellow-servants, assumed on this 
occasion that indescribable swing in his gait which be- 
longs to all Mussulman fops of the lower order, and 
which can only be conceived by such as may have 
seen it. 

Babouk had been aware that his enemy, the nurse, 
had been endeavouring to get a schoolmaster for her 
mistress, and had failed in her purpose, and it was 
therefore no small triumph to this amiable little man, to 
think how nicely he was increasing his own adherents, 
and preventing her from enlarging her party. 

The residence stood in an extensive enclosure, en- 
compassed with a high wall and a hedge of jeyt on the 
western side of th6 house. The ground was laid out 
in grass, and sprinkled over with trees, the fragrant ba" 
^00? there, in the cold season, shed its odours from its 
small blossoms, resembling golden balls ; the parkinsoniaf 
too, spread abroad her feathered branches ; the pome- 
granate also was there with her dark green leaves and 
scarlet blossoms ; while the oleander, the white and red 
jessamine of Persia, and the rose, scattered their fra- 
grance in every breeze. At the back of the house was 
a garden for iruit and culinary herbs, intersected with 
straight walks in right angles. This garden was deli- 
cately kept, and enriched with the fruits and vegetables 
of almost every climate. 
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Beyond this enclosure, and cut off from it by a wall, 
were the servants^ houses and stables, ranged on each 
side of a long narrow yard, the small houses being at- 
tached to the wall on each side, and covered with tiles. 
Few of these houses contained more than one room, 
where was a clay range for pots, a four-footed bed, laced 
with common cord, and a few earthen or brass pans or 
pots, an iron spoon, and a stone for grinding corn. 

In each of these dwellings lived a family, a set 
of bearers, or perhaps one or two single men; and 
it was the master's order, that every inhabitant of this 
small community should keep that part of the little com- 
pound clean opposite his own door, and, moreover, that 
each household should keep themselves quiet, and not 
mterfere with their neighbours' affairs, — ^two commands 
which were always observed at such times as the mas- 
ter might be expected to direct his steps towards that 
quarter of his domains, though wholly disregarded at all 
other times; for there are, perhaps, few persons on 
earth who better understahd the duties and observances 
which are included in what we term eye-service than the 
natives of our oriental dominions. 

It was precisely at the period when the greater part 
of the inhabitants of this little polity were preparing 
their morning meal, that the footman, the pedler, and 
the ischoolmaster, followed by a dozen or more of Hin* 
doo and Mussulman boys, among whom were only two 
tunics, three pair of trousers, and two turbans, the rest 
of the little group having no other coverings to boast than 
a small piece of cloth girt round about tli^ir loins, and a 
scull-cap, entered in triumph into the compound, for the 
double purpose of showing themselves to the inhabit- 
ants, and of proceeding with more decorum in their 
march up to the residence. 

The bustle which the company made immediately 
brought all the inmates of the houses into the yard. 

The tailor laid aside the lady's ffown, which he had 
been carefully plaiting, and looked up without moving 
from the ground on which he was sitting. The laun- 
dress puf her head out of the low door, and looked anx- 
iously to the quarter from whence the alarm proceeded. 
The coachman crept out of some comer of the coach- 
house, where he had contrived to light a little charcoaj 
fire to cook his rice, at the hazard of burning off the 
wheels of the carriage. Foarorfiv98tQOtftexce-b>pl|ii|g 
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Aeorert appeared at another door. The sweeper and his 
wife, witn three or four dirty uncombed children, were 
visible in another corner ; and sundry labourers, boys, 
slnd runners came pouring from the garden; while a 
smart young footman, the coUeague of the little conse- 
quential dwarf so often spoken of before, proceeded 
irom some other quarter,— all these being attracted by 
the oracular address of Babouk, who was directing the 
schoolmaster how best to manage his afiairs with thelady. 
Many of the company thus assembled now advanced 
U) wards the newly-arnved party, and had scarcely begun 
10 question the footman on the occasion of his appearing 
with such attendance, when the nurse, ,who had been 
regaling herself with her pipe after the fatigues of 
dressing her lady, suddenly appeared before her own 
door, standing erect,. and swelling at the triumph of 
her enemy with indignation, which, for a moment, was 
too strong for utterance. 

This nurse had served the lady mapy years, and had 
brought up several of her chiklren $ and although she 
had in reality no one good moral quality, yet she had 
considerable influence with her lady* and had hitherto 
had sufficient power, on various occasions, to procure 
the dismissal of several servants, and the estabhshment 
of others in their place. 

For these reasons, she possessed great authority in 
the ccmpoundf and had also found means to increase her 
own income considerably, as she was always careful to 
lay her contributions on every servant for whom she 
procured a place. These contributions she never forgot 
to lei^ every pay-day ; and when any of her subjects 
failed to bring the customary tribute, she considered 
such as rebels, and never ceased her machinations tiU 
she got them turned out of their places. H^nce ^e 
y/UA an object of great terror to most of the poor crea- 
tures within her influence. 

This nurse was a tall, ^llQw-looking, hard-featured 
woman, but from ease and good-Uving excessively cor- 
Plilent. Her hair was somewhat grizzled with age ; her 
ears were large, aiid so laden with golden rings as to stand 
out from her headlike those of a bat ; her throat was 
burge s^d fat, and covered with jewels of silver ; she, 
wore a thin muslin jacket, having short sleeves and a 
wide border, qi silk, wiUi a, very full striped petticoat 
fi9Pii tl)» laomm oi Qemnreiu Th«^ interior of her rnQoU^ 
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and lips weire blood-red from the juice of the bet^l-tiut, 
and her arms and ankles, were cased in rings of silver. 

Such was the female who now stepped forward, flaming 
with indignation, and was followed from the dark recess 
of her cabin by a woman, who, to judge by her wrinkles 
and haggard expression, might have been supposed to 
be, at least, ninety years of age, though, probably, we 
might with truth deduct thirty from the number. This 
poor wretch was at once the slave and counsellor of 
the nurse, and by her miserable appearance, having only 
a ragged petticoat and a coarse sheet to cover her 
whole person, seemed to be a living monument of the 
miserable lot of those who are doomed to be servants 
of servants. 



CHAPTER III. 

Whether Babouk was ignorant of the storm which 
was approaching him in the form of the nurse, or whether 
he was valiantly resolved to await it, does not appear ; 
but certain it is, that he stood holding counsel with his 
companions till the duenna began to pour upon him her 
whole stock of abuse, using every violent and opprobri- 
ous expression which the Hindostanee language can 
supply, and telling him that it should be her endeavour, 
not only to procure the dismissal of the miserable old 
man whom he had dared to introduce as a schoolmaster, 
but of himself also, although he presumed so deeply on 
the favour of his mistress. 

The little footman was not a man to stand still and 
be abused without attempting something in his own 
vindication ; he therefore turned round, and eying his 
adversary from head to foot, bade her interfere with him 
at her peril. 

On this, the amazon, seizing him by the shoulders, 
fairly turned him round with his face to the market- 
place, at the same time dexterously contriving that his 
turban should fall off, and roH into. some of the various 
slops and ^ters which were before the door of each 
house. Tms was the signal for a general battle ; the 
little man roared stoutly, and the partisans on either 
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side, ranging tiiemseWes aroufid their chieftains, began 
to deal their blows on each other, with a noise and up^ 
roar which might not unaptly be compared to the howl- 
ing of so many jackalls. 

How long this strife might have continued does not 
appear, if it had not been interrupted in the way I am 
r about to describe. Precisely at the moment in which 
the contest raged with greatest violence, a native of re- 
sectable appearance, and evidently bearing about him 
the marks of opulence, suddenly entered the little cam^ 
pound by the way of the market. He was an elderly 
stout-looking man, with a fine open countenance, and 
With such a head of crisp and curling gray hair as seldom 
adorns the crown of age. His dress, in all respects, 
was like that of other natives of distinction, excepting 
tiiat he wore a pair of high-topped boots, according to 
the European fashion. 

The history of this singular person was as follows. — 
He was educated as a byraggee^ or begging dervis^ in 
which character he had travelled over great part of India. 
During these his travels, he met with the works of the 
satirical poet Cubbeer, who formerly resided at Benares. 
In the works of this Cubbeer, who seems to have been 
a facetious deist, he found the absurdities of the Mahom^ 
etan and Hindoo religions, and certain inconsistencies 
remarkable in the manners of the jOhristians, set forth 
without regard to decency, or respect to persons of any 
denomination ; and although in these writings the Euro- 
peans were by no means so severely lashed as their 
neighbours, it was rather under the idea that they were 
generadly without religion, than that their religion was 
any better than that of their fellow-men. By these 
poems the mind of Munghool Doss, for such was the 
name of the person in question, had been thoroughly 
unsettled ; 3ret it is evident that his thoughts were stiu 
continually much exercised on the subject of religion. 

When the Mahrattas had obtained the command of the 
Doaub, after the defeat of Gholaum Kauder, a dewaujit 
or collector of tribute under Scindiah, and a follower of 
Cnbbeer, patronised Munghool Doss, and granted him a 
portion of land, on which he built a house, sm^l but 
substantial, not very far from M erut, where he was al- 
lowed to remain even after the Mahrattas had left the 
country, and the English had taken possession. He was 
tben in good ciicumstances, and under the Europeans 
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enjoyed the eomlorts of a peaceable and orderly govern- 
ment ; for, before the arrival of the English in that part 
of India, murderd w^re so common that it was scarcely 
thought necessary to inquire into them. 

In the mean time, though prosperous in outward mat- 
ters, the poor man, feeling that he was ^advancing in 
years, became more and more uneasy respecting the 
concerns of his soul ; and repiembehng that Cubbeer had 
spoken somewhat more respectfully of the English than 
of any other description of persons, he resolved to ap- 
ply to some European for his advice, and accordingly 
mtroduced himself to the English judge at Merut, a 
person in high office, and asked him if he could instruct 
tiim in the Christian faith. But it happened that this 
Gallio cared for none ofHiese things^ and satisfied himself 
by giving a present of money to him who came to seek 
of him the bread of life. 

Thus the poor byraggee, being repulsed and disap- 
pointed, returned unsatisfied to his own house, having 
divided the silver which had been given to him aniong 
the servants of the judge. After this, one or more years 
passed away, while the unhappy man still continued to 
grope through the darkness in which he had been edu-^ 
cated. At length, meeting with a pious writer in the 
city of Merut, he was directed by him to the gentleman 
of whom much has been said above, and arrived just at 
the crisis of the battle between the pigmies and the 
cranes; or, in other words, at the precise moment in 
which the indignant nurse was about to make the un- 
fortunate Babouk more intimate with the dust than a 
man of so much consequence might altogether wjsh to 
become. 

" Whaw ! whaw !" said the hyraggee, as he entered 
within the sphere of action, and msufched forward be- 
tween the combatants, calling aloud on two stoiit porters, 
who were standing by enjojring the scene, and asking 
them if they, who were hired to defend their master, 
and keep the peace in his family, were not ashamed to 
allow such doings ; adding, *' Show me to your master, 
and I will presently let him know to what sort of per« 
sons he intrusts his concerns.*' 

In a moment all w^s hushed at the voice of the hv" 
raggee^ who on this occasion had, unknown to himself, 
taken up somewhat of the authoritative tone of his old 
pr^essioH, for thereare few more determined and daring: 
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characters iA India than the wandering dervUes^ or the 
Hindoo fakeers ; and while his eye was fixed on the 
little footman, who was arrangring his ruffled plumes, 
smoothing his shock head, and shaking the dust from 
his turban, all the other servants had disappeared like 
BO many rabbits in a warren, each having taKen shelter 
in his own burrow ; and none were left in the compound 
but Alfoo, the schoolmaster and his scholars, the little 
dwarf, and the two porters, who stood prepared with all 
due obsequiousness to conduct the stranger gentleman 
to their master, though not without some consideration 
respecting the fees which they hoped to receive for this 
service. 

Thus quiet was suddenly restored after this violent 
storm, and all remained tranquil more than an hour after 
the byraggee had proceeded to the house, at which time 
the master himself appeared, with a bearer carrying a 
large parasol over his head, and in his train he brought 
the byraggee (carrying under his arm a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures, which h^d been presented to him by the 
Christian gentleman with whom he had been conversing), 
a respectable-looking native doctor, the schoolmaster 
and his boys, the pedler, the sirdah-bearer, two or three 
porters, one or two runners, and sundry other idle per- 
sonages, who were eager to see the teaching. 

The gentleman marched forward till he came to the 
door of a large shed, which had hitherto been kept unoc- 
cupied, to the infinite disturbance of many in the yard, 
who would willingly have appropriated it to their own 
service. 

This shed he ordered to be fitted up with mats, and 
to be further screened from the sun by aii awning of 
coarse cloth, and informed the schoolmaster that it was 
to be for his own use, and that of the doctor, who was 
to inspect his labours with the boys; and having ap- 
prized him that he should supply him with books and 
slates, and should examine the children every day, he 
called the byragghe, and walked with him back to the 
garden, where he was building a little chapel for the 
use of those who wished to meet and serve their God, 
there being no place of divine worship in the station. 

The situation of this chapel was cool wnd airy, and 
the humble building was encircled by the tifio^t fragrant 
flowers. It was nearly finished at the, time of which we 
are speaking, and it was in order that he might tempt 
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' the hyr^gte to come to the opening of this little piiee 
of worship on the next Sabbath-day, that the gentleman 
took the old man to see the simple altar which he liad 
erected in the wilderness. 

The hyragg^ gladly accepted this invitation ; and it 
must be recorded, that it was in this place that the pose 
man first joined in the public worship of the God of the 
Christians, and that here he first heard the name of Je- 
hovah, and became acquainted with the great woriL of 
man's salvation, and the glorious co-i^ration of the 
three Persons of the Trinity in this mighty work. 

I was told by one who was present at the time when 
the byraggee was baptized by a Christian minister of the 
Church of England, in this little chapel, one who heard 
the song of praise (which seemed as it were to lift the 
very roof of the humble building) raised on the occasion 
by certain pious and humble soldiers of the regiment to 
which the master was attached, that it was impossible 
to conceive any sight more touching than that which 
offered itself when the minister lifted up the white hairs 
from the brow of the venerable old man, in order to 
sprinkle thereon the water of baptism. But to return 
to my history, which, if it has few other recommenda- 
tions, has this at least to say for itself, that it is, for the 
most part, a true and faithfid narrative of events which 
actually took place at a period not very remote. 

The arrangement of the school-house, or mutkivi^ 
khanna, and the establishment of Mootee Ram and his 
boys in their new and honourable situation, took place at 
sunrise the next day, so that the master and nie ladv 
were regaled as they sat at breakfast, at seven o'clock 
in the morning, in the inner apartment of the house, 
with the murmur of many young voices repeating the 
alphabet and the vowel points, in tones so loud and dis- 
sonant, as nothing but the distance could have rendered 
tolerable to any other ear but that of a Christian. 

At mid-day, Mootee Ram, according to orders, 
brought the children up to the house, to be examined 
1^ the master and the doctor, at which time the scholars 
were put in classes, furnished with books and slates, 
and the doctor directed to give the best scholars such 
instructions as the old schoolmaster was not found fit 
for ; the schoolmaster was also admonished at the same 
time to kwing up his boys every day at eight o'clock to 
the hdtKie, in order that they might hear we Old Testsr 
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mant read aloud bv the doctor, in presence of tbe master* 

tbe lady^ and all the servants. 

Thus a system of education waa established in this 
place, of a very superior kind to any thing which had 
ever before existed there among the natives, and a 
means provided for illuminating, in some degree, the 
minds of the poor children, without any actwd direct 
attempt being used for their conversion. 

Among the scholars of Mootee Ram, Arzoomund, the 
son of AJfoo, was, without exception, the most promis- 
ing boy. He was remarkably tall for his age, and had 
a fine set of features, with dark and brilliant eyes ; his 
hair curled natur^Uy, and was allowed to appear, un- 
tortured by art, from beneath his turban. Though bred 
in the very hotbed of vice and dissimulation of every 
kind, and too well acquainted with practical wickedness, 
he had been as yet restrained from sinking into those 
depths of depravity into which most children in India 
usually fall long before his age. 

It is rather difficult to say how he had been preserved 
from these deep and deadly sins, unless we. suppose 
that there was a certain restraining grace which held 
him back«— a grace which is often exercised for those 
who know it not, and by which manv are led safely 
through dark and dangerous paths, till at length they 
are brought into a way where their feet stand sure, and 
the light of life is open before them. 

One of the means which had been used by Providence 
to save this boy from the contamination of sin was a 
degree of natural vivacity, very rare in the East. He 
was remarkably active, mil of play, and fond of those 
amusements which exercise the body ; and though he 
now and then got involved in a broil, and came off with 
a broken head and bloody nose, yet he contrived to be 
a general favourite with his schoolfellowsj having little 
suUciness of temper, and nothing of a spirit of revenge. 

The master soon found that this boy was above Uie 
instructions of Mootee Ram : he therefore placed him 
under the especial charge of his own doctor ; and the 
boy, in consequence, was soon enabled to read his own 
language with fluency, and to begin to read Persian— -a 
quiuification of which the natives in general think a 
great deal. In the mean time the hoy was gleaning 
many new and valuable ideas respectmg history and 
geography, together with the depravity of man's hearty 

y!L VHL— G 13 
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4nd other Scriptural doctrines. The First Book of Moses 
has grehi interest for the inhabitants of India of most 
denominations, and the master took care that some of 
the most important lessons contained in the first few 
chapters of Genesis should not be lost upon those poor 
heathens who were under his influence, though he did 
not at present judge it prudent to say much to them on 
those subjects more immediately relative to the Messiah. 

In the mean time the chapel had been opened, and 
divine service was performed in it, in the Hmdostanee 
language, three or four times a week. And though 
Arzoomund would on no account be seen in the chapel, 
yet he not unfreauently stole to the door when it was 
dusk, and stood listening to what was passing within, 
having been at first attracted by some oldx Hindo- 
stance harmonies which the converted natives had set 
to the songs of Zion. 

On these occasions the sound of the clear Gospel 
more than once reached his ear, and from thence, with' 
the Divine blessing, found its way to his heart, though 
at that time he was far from acknowledging the convic- 
tions which he felt. He however grew shy of joining 
in the religious festivals and ceremonies of the Hindoos, 
and was often found on the days of their most joyous 
festivities in a comer of his school-room with his friend 
the doctor, whom he consulted on all matters of litera- 
ture, and by whom he had been induced to believe that 
the world was a globe, hanging in the heavens without 
apparent support, and that the Mosaic account of Uie 
creation was certainly more true than that which is 
given by the Hindoos, who assert that the earth was 
produced by certain genii, or demigods, who for that 
purpose churned the ocean, and produced the earth 
with all things contained therein. 

After the master had been at Merut about two years, 
be introduced the Gospel of St. Matthew into his school, 
which the boys read without any scruple, and thus be- 
came acquainted with the name of Christ, and the pur- 
port of nis coming to earth, namely, to remove the 
curse, by fulfilling his Father's will, and undergoing the 
penalty which man had incurred. It happened that, 
some months before this precious volume was intro- 
duced into the school, Arzoomund had found that cop/ 
of St. Matthew's Gospel which had been given by the 
lady to his father on tne occasion which we have men 
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tioned iMfore; and taking it from the dustv hidinf- 
place into which his. father had thrown it, although he 
dared not produce it, oi inform his father that he had 
found it, yet he read many chapters of it by himself. 
When, therefore, it became a class-book, he obtained 
much credit for the readiness with which he was able to 
decipher it: and from that period the youth took great 
delight in reading it aloud to any one who would hear 
him. 



CHAPTER IV. 

It was about this period that a certain converted 
native, who understood his Bible well, and had great 
gifts of utterance, came to see the master, and to preach 
and read in the chapel. On this occasion many who 
were not Christians went to hear him, and among these 
were the doctor, with his favourite Arzoomund. 

This celebrated native preacher took some part of the 
34th of Ezekiel whereon to enlarge, and on this occa- 
sion he set forth the whole scheme of God's dealings 
with man, in such language, and under such a form, as 
was peculiarly agreeable to all his native auditors. He 
first spoke of the nature of God» and proved bv reason 
that there could not be two all-powerful and all-knowing 
beings existing at once, inasmuch as, supposing that there 
were two* the omnipotence and omniscience of the one 
must necessarily interfere with that of the other : he 
next proceeded to speak of the mysterious doctrine of 
the Trinity, viz. of the three in one— a doctrine which 
he stated as being above man's capacity, though neces* 
sary to be believed in order to man's salvation ; and he 
further proceeded to show that the glorious One in 
Three, to wit, the Lord Jehovah, having resolved to 
create man, and being able, in virtue of his omniscience, 
to see that he would surely fall into sin through the 
delusions of Satan working on the weakness of his 
hature, had formed the purpose of saving him from the 
consequences of his sin, by providing such a remedy as 
omnipotence only could create, and boundless mercy 
only could ^i>ly. 

Gd 
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He then fully stated the rarioiis offices which these 
blessed persons of the Trinity had assigiied to them* 
selves in this work of man's salvation, hence taking 
occasion to miagnify the love of the Father for perishing 
sinners, the obedience of the Son in submitting to the 
Father's will, and the various works of the Holy Spirit, 
whereby the fallen creature is first chosen, tkm regen- 
erated, then sanctified, and afterward glorified. 

The preacher then proceeded to show how, in the 
chapter before him, all the human race were compared 
to sheep, for the flock of my pasture are men^ saiih the 
Lord my God-^to sheep without shepherds, wanderinff 
over dark hills, and under a cloudy atmosphere, wounded, 
desolate, and defenceless, and knowing not their home, 
or their real shepherd, or their own pasture-ground, un- 
acquainted with their origin, and forgetful of the paradise 
in which the original stock first dwelt in harmony and 
holy love. 

He then pointed out the shepherd, even Christ, or the 
beloved, who had promised in the latter days to come 
a^n and gather nts sheep into one fold, to heal their 
sicknesses, and bind up their wounds, and set them in a 
fair and large pasture, where showers of blessings pour- 
ing upon them should make them forget their past suf- 
ferings, and the days of their long wanderings and many 
sorrows. 

The preacher then proceeded to remark, that it was 
the voice of the true Shepherd which was now calling 
to those present, through the medium of his holy Word; 
and he proceeded to describe the rest which in the latter 
days should be given to all those who, having heard and 
obeyed the call, had died in the faith of Christ, and had 
been willing to take hold of the words of promise. 

This exhortation was concluded by a descripttou of 
the Sabbath, or rest, which is to take place before the 
final consummation of all things^ *' in which,*' said he, 
** all ye,' the children of Japhet, of Shem, and of Ham, 
all men of every complexion and of every degree, shall 
be united in the spintual Ark, and, having escaped the 
great water-floods, shall be landed in a new earth* 
blooming as a Paradise, and gushing with fountains oC 
living water, where there will be no noxious beasts to 
devour the lambs of the flock, and no burning winds or 
gcorching sunbeams to desolate the earth." 

This was the substance of the preacher's diaeouckes 
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nd it WW followed by a lovely hymn, addressed to the 
Redeemer, and set to one of those soft and delightful 
Indian melodies, of which persons, can have little notion 
whorhave never heard them sung by those whose ears 
and voices have been accustomed to them from infancy. 

Arzoomund had stood during the whole of the dis- 
course, with bis arms folded, and his eyes fixed on the 
speaker : and when the orator had ceased, he started as 
from a dream, and turning to the doctor, who was near 
him, *' What are we to think of this t" he said ; *' is all 
this true I" 

The doctor made no reply to this question, bCit bade 
him be silent till the hymn was finished. This being 
concluded, the Christians present addressed themselves 
to prayer, on which the doctor quitted the chapel, and 
all the Mussulmans and Hindoos followed him, draw* 
ing Arzoomund away with them in the crowd, many of 
them breaking out mto blasphemies as -soon as they 
.were fairly out of hearing of those in the chapel. 

This evening, when the young Hindoo had reached 
his home, which never ap^peared to him more dark, soH* 
tary* or miserable than at that time, he found his father 
sitting alone in the inner apartment,, in a meditative 
mopd. 

" Come in, Arzoomund," he said, *< and shut the door; 
I have something to say to you of importance. May I 
confide in you V* 

" I hope so, my father," said the young man ; '* I am 
now in my seventeenth year." 

'* And you have found me always a good father !** said 
Alfoo. 

" I have," said the youth : '* you have done well by 
me ; and if you will now tell me what troubles you, I 
will assist you to the utmost of m}^ power." 

'' Well, then," said Alfoo, *' I will speak, and unload 
my mind of a heavy burden. I have a father still living. 
I beard of him by accident, of a travelling man, a few 
days since, and he is very old and poor !" 

" A father !" repeated Arzoomund, " and you never 
told me, and he is old and poor ! Oh ! let us go to him, 
and bring him to our home ! Oh ! my father, how could 
you forsake him so long !" 

" I have done wrong," replied Alfoo, " very wrong ; 
but I am now willing to do what I can to repair the 
injury ; are yon willing to go with me to Almora, where 
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he lives, and where I was bord, and to assist me la 
Springing the old man to this place V* 

Arzoornund instantly professed his readiness to ao- 
eompany his father, and it was settled that they should 
depart together in three days« Alfoo requiring so much 
lime to arrange his affairs, and place his possessions in 
secure hands. 

The next morning Arzoomund went to the mistress, 
and requested from her several copies of St. Matthew's 
Grospel, to carry with him on a journey he was about 
to take. 

The lady gave him two copies, which were all she 
had by her, but asked no questions ; and the young man, 
without 8a3ring one word to his father, added these to 
such little stores as he had provided for his journey: 
these stores consisted of parched pease, a cup, a few 
rice cakes, and some other small matters, which were 
all to be placed in a wallet, to be slung over his back. 

Alfoo's affairs, being in small compass, were soon 
settled, and on the day which had been previously fixed, 
before the shades of night had passed awa^r, the travel* 
lers proceeded towards Almora. The morning was fine, 
and the air deliciously cool as they entered on the long 
sandy plain which extended itself between Merut and 
the house of our old friend the byraggee^ under whose 
hospitable roof they proposed to spend their first night; 
for the hyraggee had built many porches for the recep^ 
tion of traveUers, and he had more than once testified 
such regard for Arzoomund, that the youth doubted not 
of being received with every mark of hospitality which 
a Hindoo is willing to admit from a Christian. 

As they passed along, Arzoomund asked his father 
anany questions respecting his grandfather and the place 
of his parents* nativity : and finding his father in an nn- 
usually kind and gentle mood, he took the occasion to 
speak to him of many things which he had learned in the 
ihmily of the master, and gave him a very clear aiid 
correct outline of the discourse which he had heard 
some days since. 

The father and son were in a wide plain, over which 
the beams of the morning shot in long bright lines, par* 
tially illuminating some parts of the pur]^ heath, and 
leaving others in comparative shade. The light, how- 
ever, was sufficiently clear to enable Aifoo to ascertsM 
that there was no one within hearing before he replied} 
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Mtwithstandlng^ which, he was not so mitch assured that 
he was <)iiite alone, but that he jodgred it best to speak 
low, while he made the following reply : — ^ Son,** he 
said, ** be assured that there is not a word which is 
contained in that book of the Feringhees which is not 
true." 

** How !** said Arzoomund, looking at his father. 

The pedler put his finger to the side of his nose, as if 
to reprove his son for the loud accent in which he had 
spoken, and then added, though in A lower voice, *' Yes, 
my son, 1 believe from my heart that much, if not all 
they say, is true ; and that the time will come when all 
mankind will be of one religion, and that religion will 
be the religion of Christ." 

*' You believe it !*' cried the son ; *' and why, then, lire 
you not a Christian 1" 

Alfoo looked at his son with an exi>ression of inef- 
fable contempt, by which it might be inferred that he 
thought him little better than a fool, and tiien said, 
** What for am I to lose easier and cease to eat bread 1** 

•* What for V* said the son ;' •• why, in order that you 
may niake sure of heaven.** 

The father made no reply, for at that moment a mur-., 
mut of very distant voices came whispering through the 
'breeze ; but starting back, and commanding his son, as 
he valued his blessing, to refrain from speaking of what 
had passed between them, began to mend his pace, and 
the travellers arrived presently afterward at the summit 
of a little rising ground, and saw before them, in the 
north-east, forming a strong outline on the horizon, 
which was beginning to glow with a saffron hue, a 
direah, or Mussulman tomb. 

This 'edifice was considerably raised above the plain, 
on a platform of stone, having a flat roof, supported by 
pillars, through which the rays of the morning shot so 
directly that the travellers were enabled to distinguish 
several figures within, gathered round a large sarcophsr 
gUs in the centre of the building. In the front of the 
dirgah were a porch and a flight of steps, and at the four 
comers were small turrets, surmounted b^ cupolas. 

At the sight of tiiis building and its hving inmates, 
Alfoo, whose head was full of the treason he had Just 
uttered, started, and was half inclined to turn back; 
but observing that there was a long cluster of bushes 
on the shadowy aide of the building, he proposed that 
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they should keep to the west of t^ese, not doubtioff but 
that they might pass wholly unnoticed by the people in 
the dirgah. 

They accordingly crossed over towards the bushes, 
while yet at some distance^and sheltered by these, they 
were presently secured from the observation of the per- 
sons in the tomb, though it was necessary for them to 
come so near that they could not but hear something 
of what was passing among these midnight revellers, for 
such they appeared to be. 

It seems that these persons had been engaged ia 
some deed of darkness, in which robbery was con- 
nected with murder, and the dark and unconnected sen- 
tences which they uttered intimated both these crimes. , 
Neither was Al(oo unacquainted with the individuals 
whose voices reached his ear, and whose persons be- 
came visible as he crept along the bushes and . peeped 
through their openings towards the tomb. 

These persons consisted of two stout fakeersj* well 
known in the cantonment^s of Merut, an old woman, and 
two young ones, who maintained themselves "by going 
from house to house to sing and dance. 
^ Alfoo and his son knew too well the character of these 
people to suppose that there could be much safety -in 
their neighbourhood, especially as it might be possiUe 
that there were others of the party at hand, though they 
saw them not; they therefore crept softly, bending 
themselves almost to the ground, till they were con- 
siderably past the dirsfohy and then, mending their speed 
till the light of day mazed full upon the heath, they be- 
held the tomb considerably behind them in the south, 
and about ten o^clock the travellers came to a little vil- 
lage, where they procured some refreshment, and en- 
joyed some rest. 

After the sun began to decline from his meridian 
height, the father and son renewed their journey, and 
a short time afterward arrived at the house of Mungho!<\ 
Doss, where Arzoomund no sooner made himself known 
than the master of the house came out to meet him» 
and commanded that Arzoomund and his father should 
be supplied with provision necessary for their refresh- 
ment. 

* tIw &keen an wandering begsan, who pretend to the poeeet^ 
eion of sanctity. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Some weeks had elapsed nnce the hyraggee had visited 
Merut: he was therefore desirous of knowing all that 
was passing $here among his friends, and much i^eased 
to hear the account which Arzoomund was enabled to 
give him respecting the exhortation which he had 
chanced to hear. 

The copy of the Scriptures which the master had 
given to the h^aggee was lying by his side, in a silk 
cover, on the carpet where he was sitting ; and no sooner 
did Arzoomund mention the chapter from which the 
discourse had been taken, than the old man turned to it, 
and read it aloud, talking to himself, and, as it were, 
reasoning with himself as he went along ; and this he 
did in a manner which would have placed a refined Eng- 
lish audience, however serious, in a strait between the 
inclination to laughter, natural to the nation, and a re- 
straining sense of the sacredness of the subject. But 
the Hindoos are not a laughing people, and those who 
know them best frequently remark of them, that 
nothing excites them to mirth but sin ; a sort of merri* 
ment which we wish were restrained to heathens only. 

**And so,*' said the byraggee, ' I am to understand 
that this beautiful chapter is a picture of the latter days, 
when the evil beast shall cease from the land, and men 
shall dwell quietly in the wilderness, and sleep in the 
woods 1 The Almighty grant that these days may come 
quickly, for Heaven only knows how far the state of 
this poor country is from the peace and security which 
is here described !'* 

Alfoo made no answer, for the scene of the dirgah 
was present with him, vod Arzoomund was restrained 
from speaking what was in his mind by the presence of 
his fatner. 

The conversation then took another turn, and the 
kyroggw showed his visiters some iron rings which 
were affixed in the cement of the roof, at regular dis- 
G3 
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tances. ** These ringSy" said the old man, '* I caused to 
be placed as yoa see, because, when 1 built this house* 
I had an idea in my own mind that some European gen- 
tleman might come to visit me, and pitch his tent on the 
roof of my house ; and thus you see that I am prepared 
to do the Feringhee* gentleman hoiiour whenever he may 
choose to come.'' 

"It appears, then," said Alfoo, **that you thought 
much of the Feringhees before they came into the neigh- 
bourhood?" 

'* I have long thought," replied the hyraggee, '* that the 
truth was among them, though 1 have seen many, and 
heard of more, whose lives do not answer to their prin- 
ciples." 

Alfdo and his son, being now called to the refresh- 
ment of supper, took their leave of their host with all 
due courtesy, not expecting to see him in the morning. 
They were, however, mistaken, for Alfoo, having spent 
some hours of the night in caro^sing with some of his 
own caste in one of the lodges, slept late, and was not on 
foot again till the sun was considerably above the hori- 
zon, while Arzoomund rose early, havmg made the best 
of his time by immediately retiring to sleep. 

On the borders of a tank in fjrontof the house th^ 
therefore met the hyraggee^ who was returning from his 
morning ride on a small pony, accoutred according to 
the Hindoo fashion, with various tassels and b^ls, which 
make a curious jingling and rustling as the creature 
ambles along. 

The byraggee expressed some surprise at seeing his 
visiters of the night before, and asked them how they 
had liked their fare, assuring them that he should m 
very glad to ^ive them a night's lodging on their return. 
" And then," added he, s^dressing Arzoomund, " we 
will have some further conversation respecting the Book 
of the Christians." 

Thus the byraggee parted from his guests, and the 
travellers went on towards a village which they had 
seen the night before from the roof of the house in 
which they had lodged. They proceeded without en- 
countering any adventure, till coming near the village, 

^ Pcrofffttfe meaoi literaUy Fnmki or Freneh; bntitisntediiithft 
Eirt toaignify any £uiopeaiL 
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to a place where there had been some kind of old 
building, which was then deserted, the tall and stout 
figure of a fakeer appeared issuing through the door- 
way of the ruin. 

This man, from constant exposure to the sun, was un- 
usually black. He was without other clothing than a 
piece of cloth about his loins ; his beard was exceedinglv 
{ong, reaching over his breast ; his hair thick, uncombed, 
and standing on end with oil and dust ; various white 
and yellow figures were painted on his nose, cheeks, 
and forehead, and long lines of white were traced upon 
his body, in shapes answering to hrs ribs, and giving to 
this part of his figure, at a little distance, the precise 
similitude of a skeleton. In his hand he had a large 
knotted staff, and a wallet was suspemied at his back. 

Alfoo rather started at his sudden appearance, and 
stood for a moment half doubtful what his purpose 
might be ; on which the other burst into a loud and dis- 
sonant laugh, and asked him if he did not recollect his 
old friend Ram Gookoo. 

" Ram Cookoo !" said the other, suddenly recollecting 
an old acquaintance, ** what ! my brother and friend, of 
dishonest memory, who played the hypocrite so well, 
and obtained the confidence so completely of my old 
master, at Dinappre, eighteen years ago ! and do I now 
see him converted into a %iovX fakeer 7 Well, be it so, 
and happy be this meeting P' 

The two friends then took hands, according to the 
custom of these people when they would seem par- 
ticularly loving, and beguiled the way by informing each 
other respecting their present situations and purposes ; 
from which it appeared that Ram Cookoo, after having 
encountered many adventures, none of which had been 
particularly creditable, was at that time performing the 

Sart of a holy man on the hill beyond the village, where 
e had a hiit near to a small temple, and that his wants 
were so amply supplied by the villagers, that it was in 
his power to give his friend and his son a repast of 
all that is most inviting and relishing to a Hindoo 
palate. 

To add a further temptation to Alfoo to stay at least 
for a night at his hut. Ram Cookoo stated that there was 
to be a great feast that night on a certain annual occa- 
sion, and that the village would be all alive, and every 
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in the Mahometan paradise. 

'* I see, " r^ed Alfoo, smiling, ** that yon have not 
laid aside your tone of railleiy, my brother.** 

" And why should I among friends ?** said ihefak$er; 
*^ it is not every day that I meet with one to whom I 
dare show my real face." 

Bjr the time that Alfoo and Ram Cookoo had told such 
parts of their stories as they chose to impart to each 
other, they had come to the entrance of the TillagOt 
which consisted of low huts forming one long strag- 
gling street, the farther end of which was somewhat 
elevated above the rest, and touched upon the mount 
where stood the habitation of the fakeer. This street 
was more than usually crowded by persons who had 
assembled from the neighbourhood to enjoy the fes- 
tivity ; and the boards of the little shops were covered 
with sugar-plums, cakes, and sweetmeats, mixed up with 
clarified butter. Garlands of flowers were also sua* 
pended in attractive bunches in many places, and there 
was a kind of holyday glee evident on many counte- 
nances, forming a disagreeable contrast with vice in 
some, and with the habitual traces of wretchediiess in 
others. 

As the fakeer strode through the crowd, followed by 
the friencb he had picked up, the population gave way 
as to a superior, and certain old women pronounced him 
blessed as he brushed by them, putting the backs of their 
hands to the sides of their faces, and cracking every 
joint of their fin^rs with a loud report. 

In the mean time, the fakeer passed on, followed by 
Alfoo and his son, till he had left the muket-place be^ 
hind him, and was come out upon the little hill, where a 
high grove offered a cooling shade, and a greenswaid a 
place of rest. 

Onward marched the Hindoo saint, and presently 
btought his followers within view of a httle open buila> 
ing or temple, erected on a square platform of stone, 
and having in its centre a sitting figure of a demon, 
which was like a man only in its monstrous face, its 
lower parts resembling a large egg. Near this bnildinff 
waiB a miserable hut, Uie door of which was not mncS 
higher than a person creeping in on his hands and 
knees. 
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** Thi^e,^ raid ibefaikeer, pointing to the idol, *^ there 
Is my mstster, Bnd 1 fitsore you that his «ervice is >a(t 
once ^asy and profitable. 1 go and «ome at my own 
pleasure, aaid my master nerer calls me to aocoimt, and 
yet i have abundant wages, and far more to eat than I 
can consume, althongh,^ added he, laughing,** I am deit 
a man to live on parched grain, or to ascfuage my thirrit 
•with the d%w of heaven." 

So saying. Bam Cookoo strode forward to the dofHt 
of his house, and, faavinff opened it, invited his friebds 
to come in ; or, if they l&ed it bettor, to sit down with- 
out, while he should bring fortii such tlsngs as might be 
requisite for preparing a good meal. 

Alfoo and his son chose what they considered tfie 
hest part of the house, «ven that to which a bad wife ia 
entitled, to wit, the outside, and there, stretching thern^ 
selves on the grass, waited the re-appea!rance of the 
fakeer. 

It was not long before he came out, bearing trith hinh 
an earthen oven or fireplace, a large pan or pot, a bag 
of rice, and a whole kid, ready killed and flayed, and in 
a state to be cut up, which having set down, he went in 
again and brought out some other matters requimte f<^ 
making a savoury eunyJ* 

All these things being prepared, with wood for hik 
fire, he sat down very deHberaiely to cut up the kid, to 
^rind the rice, und to perform his other cuhnary opera- 
tions, without any other cooking-utensils than a coarse 
case-knife, a grinding stbne, and a wooden spoon. And 
while he was thus employed, he entered into discourse 
with his companions. 

After having related some of Ms former exploits, and 
described certain narrow escapes from the hand of }aS« 
tice, in which he seemed to glory not a little, he began 
to question Arzoomund on his plans of Hfo, and tlie 
manner in which be hadheen bred. 

V He has had a good education,*' replied Alfoo ; "fow 
young men of his age can read better.'' 

** Indeed T said the/a*etfr, •• and what is he to gwn by 
thati I do not know that lever got so much as a dinner 
for all my learning." 

** You can read, then V said Arzoomund. 

* Curru ; a speciw d thick broCh or pottage, liighly fleasotied wlfk 
tpicvB, dec. 

14 
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"And why not!" returned ihefakeer; **I ca» read 
books and men too, and I tell you that the latter is a 
much more profitable branch of 3tudy than the former." 

'* I don't know how you can prove that/' returned the 
son of Alfoo ; ** I have a notion that there is one book 
in the world which, well studied, would bring more 
pro^t than all the earth has to give." 

" Hold your tongue, son," exclaimed Alfoo, ** what is 
it you would be saying now ?" 

*' Let him speak," returned Ram Cookop, " I know 
what he woula say. Did I not see you this morning 
coming out of the gs^tes of that Christian dog who was 
once no better than I am now, a begging dervis, and 
one who lived by lies and theit t and I have a shrewd 
guess that this man, or some one of the same sort, has 
been tampering with your son, and filling his head with 
some of the Feringkee lies ^ but let him at any rate 
speak his mind. What passes among friends shouM 
not be repeated, and if I have not had any concealments 
with you, why should you have any with me ? it little 
matters to me what a man thinks, so lonff as he keeps 
appearances among the vulgar herd, lu) speak the 
plain tnith, all reUgions seem alike to me, one mass of 
absurdities and lies — but surely I am not the man to 
awaken those who are asleep, when my very bread 
depends on their sleeping still !" 

" Well, but," said Arzoomudd, " surely a man of your 
sense cannot class all religions together, or cannot pre- 
tend that there is no such a thing as true religion ? Is it 
possible that you can look at the wonders and beauties 
of creation, and say that these never had a Maker V 

" No," replied ihefakeer, " I know that there is a God, 
a great and mighty God,- but I know no more of him ; 
and I believe that all those are liars who pretend to 
know more than I do." 

f "You believe, then," returned Arzoomund, "that 
there is a God, a Father and Creator of all things ; why 
then is it impossible that this God should have revealed 
his will to his creatures in some mode or manper to be 
received by the senses, either by word or vision, or by 
signs and symbols ?" 

The fakeerj who had hitherto seemed to feel that he 
was taUcing with one quite beneath him in intellectt 
suddenly looked up and fixed his large penetrating eyes 
on the young man, and then answered, *' I see no reason 
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why he may not have done What you say, but where 
are we to find this revelation of the Divine will ? would 
you find it anions the lying legends and absurdities of 
those who worship a thing like that T pointing to the 
idol, — ** or in the so much vaunted book of the Mussul- 
mans, who have set up a man, a sinful man like our- 
selves, to worship 1 — or in th^ incomprehensible myste- 
ries of the Ferinffhees, many of whom, I verily believe, 
have just as much religion as the stone on which I grind 
my rice ]" 

"There are many bad Christians," returned Arzoo- 
mund, " and as to the Hindoos and Mussulmans, you 
know more of them than I do ; but yet," he added, " if 
there was not such a thing as one good Christian 
through all India, 1 still am inclined to say that the 
book of the Christians is the right book, and all the rest 
the wrong ones.'* 

** And why so t" said thefakeer, 
' " Because," replied Arzoomund, ** any man living up 
to the rules laid down in that book, and having that 
faith which should enable him to walk iii the road there 
marked out, would be an angel, not a man ; and if you 
can say as much of the books of the Hindoos or of the 
Mussulmans, I give up my argument, and you are right, 
and 1 am wrong." 

" Well done, my brave youth," said the fdk^er^ " well 
said, and boldly too, for how did you know but that I 
should take up this knife and strike it into your Chris- 
tian heart, when you uttered your opinion thus daringly. 
It is well, however, that you have fallen in with a libe- 
ral, free-hearted man ; you are here at liberty to say 
what you will, and thinK what you will. I have seen 
the world, and lived with all sorts of men, and have 
thrown away all prejudices. . But take my advice ; don*t 
be broaching these sentiments in all companies, unless 
you wish to have your skin pulled over your ears." 

Alfoo looked grave on hearing all this, but Arzoo- 
mund, little daunted, took one of his books from his 
wallet, and begged Ram Cookoo to convey it into his. 

" Let me see it first," said the fakeer. " Well and 
good ; I can read it like a priest ; it may serve me a 
good turn when I have lived here as long as I choose, 
and wish to shift my skin. I have heard of some of the 
Feringheet being mightily pleased with a poor Hindoo 
who oould produce a book of this kind out of his bag on 
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OCCi«ioSt«nd»citeaTei^.ovtw0in:aii avdifalemoey 
WiQ knowa but this little volnme may do me a aanricA) 
when all other helps fail t** 

** Who knows 1'^ said ARQOomimdiSmiliagr f^Feihapsf 
a man might have a worse fcisnd in time of iieed thanr 
the Bible? 

**How long,** said Alfoo, in hig^ displeaawe? at bia« 
son* *' how longis thy fooUs tonfue to.go on at this rateT< 
let me tell thee, son, that iC I thought thee in earnest in* 
all this nonsense, I would use thee in such a. manner 
that the veiy crows and jackels ahpuld. refuse to feed 
on thee !*' 

" Pshaw!*" said the /akeer^ *«let the boy prate, it is. 
only to i^ow his learning ; the time is pswt in which 
men of sense are to be persuaded ou^ of their reason by 
Brahmins and priests. And now,*' he added, "stand 
aside — ^keep at your distance ; remember that I am a. 
saint, and do not let anjic of the viUagera see us eating 
out of one dish." So sayingt be made two cirolee on 
the mss at some distance from each other, and having 
fillea two large dishea of rice and curry, for hia giiest^ 
he took his own meal apaxt, from time to time inhaling 
certain draughts from his brass cup* which might hajira 
passed for the produce of a. pu^ rivulet that ran giuv 
gling down from the higher pomts of the hill, at no gr^at 
distance from the hut, had not the browa flush on his 
dark features, and the increasing fire in his eye, led to 
the suspicion that somewhat else had qpept into the 
cupof the saint besides the pure dew of heaven. 

The whole of the kid and the greater part of two 
immense dishes of rice had disappeared before Ram 
Cookoo and his visiters, and the crows had been sup^ 
plied with what Was left in the dishes, when Araoomund, 
seeing his father and his host disposing themselves for 
their afternoon nap, and not finding in himself much in^ 
clination to sleep, rose up and told his father that he 
liad a mind to eiplore the country a little, and would be 
back by sunset. 

Alfoo, who was already half asleep, nodded assent to 
this proposition, and Arzoomund immediately passed on 
into the grove which was on the brqw of the hill, and, 
going through it, presently came into a dingle formed on 
the othw side by a second hill ; this dingle was deep,, 
^adowy, and unintenrupted. by any sound save that 
which proceeded horn Uie noise of tha hreeae ia the 
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tops of the trees, and from the throat of the ring-dove in 
her leafy Bsylum. 

This lovely valley was covered with a greensward, 
smooth and soft as velvet, and scattered over with 
tamarind-trees and a sort of thorny plum. In the very 
bottom of the dingle was a water-course, which ren- 
dered the ground in some places too swampy to bear a 
foot. Arzoomund crossed this little stream with one 
reap, and reaching the other side, began to ascend; 
then proceeding still farther, he entered upon a piece of 
xround beautifully undulated, and ornamented in a won- 
derfully picturesque manner with flowerihe bushes and 
forest trees, intersected with narrow paths, winding 
among the woods. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Hiav were also many herds of cows. Arzoomund 
passed along one of the before-mentioned paths, till, 
coming upon an open point of ground; he saw before 
him a Tohg track of upland, scattered with forest trees, 
in the front of which was a green lawn, and at the edge 
of the lawn a tomb built with open pillars, being square, 
and having a dome and minaret or small towers at each 
comer. One front of this tomb faced towards the open 
lawn, and the other towards the woods. 

Arzoomund approached and entered the building. In 
the centre of this place was a chamber, the walls of 
which were covered with cement resembling marble : 
and two sarcophagi of equal size were standing side by 
side in the middle of the room. Many sentences from 
the Koran were written in Arabic, with gilt characters, 
on Uie walls; and several figures of peacocks were 
painted in different parts of the chamber. 

Arzoomund stood awhile to contemplate this scene, 
and to tiy to decipher the Arabic characters. At length, 
looking on the cold resting-places of the dead, he fell 
into meditations on death, and again his thoughts were 
-strongly drawn towards the Christian religion, and the 
Tarious doctrines which had been explained to him from 
tbetr sacred books* 
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The deei) miiet and solitndrs of the place^iQvited him 
to repose. ' He accordiDgly sat down, leaning his back 
against the wall* lost in the conaidesation of the wicked- 
n<»s of maii» and the Taribqa disgusting scenes h<» had 
witnessed since he had left Iferqt.. ^ What people,'* 
thought he to himselft *'are able to give any acpbunt oft 
this depravity, of man's nature but the Chnatiaus t and 
what persons are acquainted with the remedy of theses 
evils, which, nevertheless^ all men feel, but these Chris- 
tians 1 Who has hope in death hut. these Cluistis^s V 
And in what individuals do we ever see an entire change 
of nature but in some of these persons ? The Christian 
religion is then undoubtedly the only tru0 one. Would 
to God that I could dare to confess my belief!** 

While these thoughts passed through his mind, the 
sweet and bitter thus mingling themselves in his cogi- 
tations, sleep overpowered him, and he insensibly lost 
all recollection, the murmur of the woods being the 
onlv spund which reached the place of rest which he 
had chosen. 

The sun was rapidly descending the western sky 
when the son of A.I100 awoke — he started up, and lock- 
ing round him, could scarcely recollect where he was ; 
he hastened, however, from the tomb, and befpre he 
had again reached the watercourse, the glowing disk of 
the planet of day had f^llen beneath the noiizon, its disr 
appearance being followed by a momentary twilight, and. 
that being as suddenly succeeded bv the shades of night. 

Arzoomund presently mounted the hill and passed the. 
grove ; and having come within view of the temple and 
th6 hut, and of the village a little below them, innumer- 
Me lights, and various dissonant sounds of horns, drums^ 
horrible, harsh, and grating stringed instruments, toge-. 
ther with the howhngs of dogs and the clamours of. 
drunken revellers, burst upon his senses. The evening 
festivity had commenced in the village, and Axzoomund, 
drawing near to the hut, found that his father and Ram. 
Cookoo were already gone to the village, from which, 
he doubted not that they would return in a state of in-- 
toxication. 

The shades of night were now 0ist advancing. Ar-' 
a;oomund sat down on the steps of the idol temple, and^ 
watched the moon, which was at the full, and was fast, 
rising above the horizon. In the mean tm% th9 noiafiSi 
from the market-place became every momcMot morjs 1qu4 
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and dissonant, wild sbrieks mingling themselTes with 
die other sounds. • 

It was some trial to the young maa Xq refrs^n from 
this scene of revelry, but he was resolved to have no- 
thing to do with it, and yet how to wile away the even- 
ing he knew not. He sat at the foot of the idol for some- 
time, then suddenly starting up, he lounged towfurds the- 
river which rolled at the foot of the little hill, and run- 
ning along the back of the market-place, passed on to- 
wards the Ganges. The banks were at thw time nearly 
overflowing, it being the end of the rainy season ; ana , 
the turbid and muddy waters were rushing along with a 
sullen murmur. 

In a line with the river was a wide path for the use 
of the carts. Arzoomund pursued this path a little way, 
for it was now completely illuminated by the liffht of 
the moon. The ri ver was not exceedinffly broad, though 
its current was rapid, and Arzoomund could perceive 
that on the opposite side its bahks were shaded by a 
high grove. 

Arzoomund traversed the path till he came to the baok 
of the market-place, one street of which ran down to the 
river, and was terminated by a ghautf or flight of stairs, 
descending to the water. 

The young man crossed this end of the village as 
speedily as possible, but not before his ears had been 
assailea with loud shouts, shrieks, and certain obscene 
and blasphemous expressions, such as made him start 
with horror, and hasten forward into a part more retired. 

A few steps brought him out of observation into a kind 
of cluster of castor-oil bushes, behind which a road 
branched out from the path towards the plain, in the di- 
rection of the hyraggee^s house. 

Arzoomund chose the path which ran by the river, 
and went on a little way till he found himself under a 
low rock, in a place where the path was considerably 
wider. Here an object which met his eyes caused him 
to start, and inclined him to turn round— This was no 
other than what he supposed to be a corpse lying on a 
bedstead, and left in that exposed situation, either to be 
swept away by the river, or consumed by the jackals, 
whose bay or howl was even then remotel^r heard. As- 
the young man was in the act of turning, his eye being 
still fixed on the appaUing object, he thought he heasd a 
groan, and was certain that the figure moved. 
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It is a common custom of the Hindoos, when an elder 
of the family becomes infirm, and is supposed to be a 
needless cumberer of the ground, to bring him down to 
the river-side on his bed, and leave him there to per- 
ish, supplying him with a loaf of bread and a jar of 
water. Sometimes, indeed, his tender relations go so 
far as to hasten the termination of his sufferings by 
stuffing clay into his nostrils, mouthy and ears; but 
where a poor creature has not power to help himself, 
it is not always thought necessary to put this speedy 
conclusion to his sufferings. Truly doth the Scripture 
say. The dark places of Ike earth are full of the hahitations 
of cruelty. Psalm Ixxiv. 20. How little conscious are 
many thoughtless Europeans, while revelling in all the 
luxuries of the East, of the horrors which are often 
passing at their very doors 1 

Arzoomund was well aware of the cruel custom of 
the Hindoos respecting their old people, and though he 
naturally shuddered at approaching the horrible object 
which now presented itself, yet, being convinced by 
repeated groans that the poor creature was still living, 
he determined not to forsake him, till he had at least 
tried whether it might not be possible to assist him. 
Accordingly he walked up to the bedstead, which was 
placed 60 that the slightest motion would precipitate it 
into the river, and aodressed the person lying upon it, 
saying, " Father, what are you doin^ here V 

'^Awaiting my dissolution,*' replied the otheri in a 
hollow groan. ^'1 have already lived too long; I am 
forsaken by one child, and condemned to death by an- 
other; and the sooner 1 depart this miserable liie the 
better." 

** Are you sick I" said Arzoomund. 

** No," replied the old man ; " I have no disease but 
a cramp in my limbs, got from a cold ; I am otherwise . 
hale and strong : but 1 am miserable, and I have lived 
too long ; and this is my crime. And now, kind stran* 
ger, if you have pity on me, propel this bedstead into 
the river, and put an end to my sufferings." 

The moon, that a moment before had passed behind a 
light cloud, now burst forth and shot her full splendour 
oh the features of the old man, which, though worn with 
misery, had evidently once been handsome, and were 
even now shaded with hair as white as snow, which 
add^ npt a little to their venerable appearance. Nei- 
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ther wa»'UierQ any: thing sordid or filthy: ia the oid.maii!a 
garments or person, though it was evident that his lower 
umbs were contracted with spasms. 

'*! will obey you,** said Arzoomund, whose whole 
heart was moved with compassion, '* 1 will plunge the 
bedstead into the river, and will endeavour to relieve. 
you ;" and so saying, he stooped down over the old man, 
took him in his arms, and laid him softly on the higher 
part of the bank, at the same time kicking the bedstead 
mto the river with a force which made the waters splash 
up as high as the place whereon he stood. . " And now," 
added he, turning to the old man, " tell me, are you will- 
ing to live, and will you accept my help V* . 

^ Are you a man," returned the other, ** or some divin- 
ity descended from heaven to help the afflicted? But 
how, how can you help me 1 Am I not an outcast — one 
cut off from the living — an unclean creature— one whose 
touch is now become contamination 1 Where will vou 
place me where I shall not be utterly despised ! Who 
now will dip his hands with me in the dishT' 

" I know one who will," replied Arzoomund; *< try to 
rise, and follow me." 

'* Alas !" said the old man, ** could I have risen, do 
you think I would have lain to perish where you found 
me 1 A week ago, and I was as active in a manner as 
you are, though feeble through sge- I was on a jour- 
ney, and came to this place ; but here I was seized with 
a cold in my limbs, I became helpless, and the compan- 
ions of my journey left me to strangers, who disposed 
of me as you have seen." 

" I see now it is," said Arzoomund, shaking his head, 
" imt I will not forsake you ; you are thin and spare, and 
I am strong ; I have lifted heavier weights than you Bxe, 
and I will cany you to a place where you may lie hid 
till I can procure further help." So saying, he took tha 
old man on his back, and staggered off with him in the 
direction of the plain, taking the road which we have 
before mentioned as branching out from the path- way. 

When arrived at the castor-oil bushes, the old mail, 
and the son of Alfoo were both aware of their vicinity 
to the market-place, and .^Jrzoomund quickened his pace, , 
and ran for several yards, till at length, wholly exhausted^ 
he^set the old man down, and stood to recover his breath 
and wipe the pen^iration from his forehead. 

'< My B^mtJi^y son !" said the old man, ^ it ia enongh, 
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vou can do no more ; leave me to perish, though I will 
bless you with my last breath !*' 

*' Wait but a moment," said Arzoomund; " I will but 
carry you to yonder solitary building which you see 
not a hundred yards hence, and 1 will place you there, 
and will, after a while, return with help sufficient to 
bring you into a place of safety. So now," he said, 
*' one more effort, and the worst of my labour will be 
over.'' 

So saying, he contrived to take up the old man again, 
and had presently reached the rum from which Ram 
Cookoo had issued in the morning ; there laying the 
old man down, he sat down himself, and produced some 
kind of sweetmeat with which he had provided himself 
for his journey, and had concealed in the envelope of 
his girdle ; he gave a part to the old man, and took some 
himself. 

" And now," said he, having recovered his breath, ** I 
must leave you, and it may be an hour or more before 
I return ; but wait with patience, and commend vourself 
to God, not to the dumb idols which have forsaken you* 
and would have left you to perish, but to the one only 
and true God, who made the heavens and the earth, and 
is even now with you, though vou know him not." 
Thus speaking, the youth darted from the ruin, and the 
old man heard his rapid step till it was lost in distance. 

It was the house of the byraggee to which Arzoo- 
mund directed his steps; neither w^s he disappointed 
in his plans of procuring assistance from this Christian. 
He was, however, careful not to tell his story to any 
other ear than that of Munghool Doss himself, knowing 
the prejudices of the unconverted Hindoos. Neither did 
the old Christian himself think it prudent to betray the 
whole of the story, but alleging that there was a poor 
man on the road who wanted help, he himself starts 
forth on this work of mercy, and, with five or six of his 
own servants, was on the way to the ruin before the 
time which Arzoomund had designated for his return 
was near its accomplishment. 

It was on this occasion that the young Hindoo first 
enjoyed that greatest of all luxuries, the sense of having 
done a good action. We cannot suppose that he had as 

Set a sufficient sense of religion to induce him to carry 
le glory of this good action to Him who had enaUed 
him to perform it ; nevertheless, he had some faint idea 
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that it was his knpwledge of the Christian religfion which 
had thus enabled him to triamph over the prejudices in 
which he had been brought up, and the delight he felt 
in this triumph led the byraggee to hope that the time 
was not very distant in which this fine young man would 
be enabled wholly to cast away the fetters of heathen- 
ism^ and to break the bonds with which the customs of 
his fathers had bound him. 

When the byraggee and his men were within an arrow's 
flight of the ruined walls, Arzpomund ran before them, 
and as he entered the square chamber, he exclaimed, 
** I am come again, my father, and I have brought you 
the hdp you needed. Look up," he added, ''your de- 
liverers are at hand; they are Christians, and you 
will do well to learn of them and worship their God« for 
the Hindoos have cast you out, and you are no longer 
. bound to them." 

" A thousand blessings rest on thy head, my son !'* 
said the old man. ** If health should ever b^' restored 
to these feeble limbs, 1 am bound to serve thee tiU 
death." 

" Alas I" said Arzoonrand, " but I shall not be with 
you. I must leave you this moment." 

*' And will you not return, my son 1" said the old man. 

" Perhaps in six weeks I may see yon again," replied 
the youth ; " but I charge you, let what has passed be- 
tween us be buried for ever in your own bosom. The 
place in which I found you is Known only to him who 
will be your master, it must be told to no other." 

At that moment the byraggee entered, and by his di- 
rections the old man was placed in a strong sheet taken 
from the shoulders of some one present, and one man 
taking each comer, he was carried away towards the 
Christian's, house, blessing Arzoomund and all those 
around him with every breath he drew. 

This transaction had taken several hours, and whea 
Arzoomund returned to the hut, he found his father and 
the fakeer stretched on the floor, in a state of dmnken 
insensibility. These sights were not indeed strange to 
Arzoomund, though at this moment the disgraceful state 
of the father seemed to be particularly unpleasing and 
distressing in the eyes of his son. Nevertheless, the 
young man was so fatigued (hat he presentiy fell asleep, 
and enjo^red a long and uninterrupted repose till the day 
was considerably advanced 
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fFhe followioff momtog, thougii not at a very eady 
lionr, Alfoo and his son renewed their joorney, and, alter 
JBL few uninteresting days, having crossed the Qang«s» 
tiMy fell in with a company of merchants, who were 
travelling with a guard into the higher provinces. 

In this society, though they proceeded slowly, they 
were secure, and though they were taken a little out of 
their way, yet they were enabled to keep with the rest 
of the travellers till they had crossed the first ridge of 
'the Himmalaya. 

Arzoomund, who had never seen a mountain, exceptins 
at a distance, so remote as scarcely to be distingmshea 
from clouds, was filled with astonishment when first a 
long range of the Himmalajra burst upon his view, after 
two or three days of fog, during which the caravan had 
been continually approaching. There were many there 
present who then saw these mountains for the first time, 
W few who were in a state of mind to be struck with 
their sublime appearance ; for a certain degree of intel- 
ketual cultivation is required to enable ah individual to 
appreciate the beauties and wonders of creation. 

The mountains of Himmalayai to the north of India, 
are incomparably the highest mountains in tie worid ; 
tite (mighty Andes beur no comparison to them, and the 
loftiest peaks in 'Switzerland shriidL to nothing before 
these giants of creation. 

Although the bases of these mountains are situated 
in soorching and burning plains, yet thousands of feet 
towards their summits are covered with everlastioe 
snow, the meltings from which supply the sources of 
countless rivers^ and frequently swell these rivem so as 
to make them overflow whole provinces. 

The central parts of these mountains, beneath the 
xagions of snow, produce the fruits, and flowers, and 
trees of higher latitudes ; and here the valleys are re- 
freshed with man3r brooks and fountains of water, pour- 
ing from rocky heights, or forming swamps and lakes fa 
the hollows of the mountain. 

Alfoo and Arzoomund accompaued the casavaa 
^through the pass, and then took a difiiMent direction; 
the caravan proceeding towasds the east, and the pedkr 
and his «on towo^ the north. 

On the third day from the time of their Inaving the 
mdunlains, tiiey entered the plain of Dira, and descriel 
the little village which had been the fairth«place of AUbo, 
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tigbft befoM tb«in. '* There," tmi ihe pedler, pmnting 
out the Tillage to his son, ** there ii the birthrpUce en 
your father^ iuid your father's fathei. It is paw twenty- 
»¥• yean sin^ I was graceless eao^h to leave ray 
parents' house : I have oAen thought oTmy fathet ^ce 
that time with sorrow ; but I am come hither to mak« 
up for my fault, and I sincer^y hope that I shaM find 
fkM old man liviog ; or, if he be not living, that I e^ali 
lewrn the place where his body was buried ; for I wiH 
raise such a monument over hie remains a/a shaU make 
Q^name resound through all the cottntry." 

Tlius did the poor man boast of what he intended to 
do, and descanted on the topic till the travelkrs fouid 
themselves at the gate of the place : for the villag»> 
though small and insignificant, was walled. 

It was nearly sunset when Alfoo and bis son^ arrived 
at Dira, and the pedler immediately waited upon the 
head man of the village, who wsw soon enabled to recoil 
lect him. It was necessary to do this before he pro^ 
ceeded to inquire after his father ; but he was no eooner 
|rone out from the house of the chief than he proceeded 
unmettiately to the narrow street in which ms father 
used to keep his shop, and near to which had stood the 
dwelling of his uncle, who had been a tradesman. 

As soon, however, as he came oppositexto his fatherls 
door, he perceived that the shop was in the possession 
of another man, a stranger being seated in his fother'lE^ 
accustomed place. 

Alfoo was much troubled on seeing this, and expressed 
his ^ef so audibly, that many gathered round him to 
inquire the cause of his sorrow, and among these was 
an old woman, whose face he remembered. 

«* Where," said the pedler, "is old MockdoomT I 
was. told that he was living and well six months since, 
and ei^ving alibis faculties." 

^ It 18 true enough," replied the old woman, ^ Mock- 
doom wa» Uving and well six months ago; yea, and 
three months ago: for about that time he sold all thai 
]he had, and went off towards the south in quest of his 
SOU) whom a traveller had seen in Merot. His nephew^ 
the son of his deceased brother, whonkhe had adopted, 
w<en»t YfHh Ihoi; and by thia time we may expect tiiat 
he is at.kifl^ journey's end; that is" (in another voice), 
"if he meet wjtl;r no miaohanc;e by the way; but hie 
nephew, cur nXh^h I should say, his adopted son, was 
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Of a very bad character, and bore the old man a grudge 
for the restraints he had put upon him.** 

Alfoo was at once both hurt and perplexed at this 
news, and, turning to his son, said, " What hare we now 
to de but to retrace our steps, and that as speedily as 
we are able ! for there are none here to care for us ;** and 
with that he uttered such cries that the old woman, who 
now recollected him, insisted on his coming to her 
house or hut, which was near at hand ; and there she 
endearoured to administer such consolations as generally 
occur to ordinary and ignorant minds on occasions of 
this kind. 

As Alfoo and his son were severely mortified and 
much fatigued, the old woman, after a while, ceased 
from her more empty condolences, and asked the tray* 
ellers if she should supply them with supper. ** I can, 
however, offer you nothmg, my means bemg small,** she 
said ^ '* but I am ready to wait upon you hand and foot, 
provided you will give me wherewith to purchase yoa 
food." 

Alfoo gaye the woman what she required, and she 
cooked them an excellent supper, after which they 
stretched themselves on the floor of her hut, and com* 
menced their slumbers. 



CHAPTER VIL 

Altoo and his son lodged with this old woman as lonjg 
as they remained in Dira, which was only tiU their 
strength was recruited for their journey home. In the 
mean time, they visited the few old acquaintances who 
remembered the pedler when a youth ; and then,havinflr 
handsomely rewarded the old woman, and Arzoomuna 
having given the only remaining book to the head man 
of the village, the^r set out on their return to Merut, 
having altered their track a little, intending to drop 
down the Cally Nuddee in a boat. 

Alfoo had hoped to compound with his conscience by 
showing more of kindness in the old age of his parent 
than he had testified of duty towards him in his own 
youth ; and being deprived of the means of making this 
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indeiiiiufication to justice, he was uneasy, and mach 
oppressed ; for certain it was, that since he had lived in 
the neighbourhood of enlightened persons, he had had 
much clearer yiews of right and wrong, and the obe- 
dience and discretion of his own son seemed as it were 
to reproach him continually for his own ill conduct to 
his parent. He was therefore a good deal oppressed 
in his spirits during the whole of his voyage down the 
river, and spoke little, excepting to tell his dreams, 
which, he said, augured no good ; as his father*s figure 
continually presented itself to him, and always in some 
ghastly and terrific form. At length their journey drew 
to a close, and the boat having come to an anchor at the 
landing-place of the little village which was the dwelling- 
place of Ram Cookoo, the father and son came on shore ; 
and, having first ascertained that the fakeer was not at 
home, they proceeded on foot to the house of Mun^hool 
Doss. As they traversed the plain between the village 
and the dwelling of the byraggeet Alfoo being uneasy 
and disappointed, and his son Arzoomund having many 
thoughts of his own, to which he ventured not to give 
utterance, they both proceeded in silence. It was the 
time of day in which the hyraggee usually took his walk 
or ride, and it so happened, that as they came near the 
ruined cottage so frequently mentioned, they met the 
old gentleman himself, walking alone with a book in 
his hand. 

As soon as he recognised the pedler and his son, he 
held out his hand and bade, them welcome ; and, turning 
round (Vith them to take them to his house, asked them 
how they had sped during their Journey. 

*«$o nV returned Alfoo, "that I heartily^ wish I 
had never left Merut. Every step I have taken hat 
been labour in vain, pain, and weariness, and no fruit.^* 

" Ho^ T* said the bvraggee, 

•* Why," replied Alfoo, " the old man, my father, haa 
left Dira ; and unless he is now at my house, at Merat, 
I much fear that he has perished by the way." 

'* As to his being at your house at Merut, 1 can answer 
for that not being the ca3e," returned Munghool Doss, 
** for I was there onljr yesterday, supposing that yon 
might have returned without calling on me by the way." 

On hearing this, Alfoo expressed increased uneasiness, 
and the pain he evidently felt did him honour in the eyes 
of the hyraggi€. 

^ Ha 
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IkrwBTert the old Oliristi&n tboug^ht it would be w«tt 
to prore hiin further, and said, '* Tell me, how is this : 
you bare lived till now, more than twenty years, witji- 
o«t anxiety respecting your father; how comes it, thea» 
that you now feel so uneasy about him !^' 

Alfoo risibly changed countenance on hearing this 
4|aestton, and replied, *' Have you, in your long ex* 
perience, never heard of such a thing as a man^s con« 
science taking a long sleep, and yet awaking a^in 9iler 
a time ! Though I will not say tnat my conscience has 
ever been quite dead respecting my father, and if it had 
been so, the dreams I have had about him some months 
past were enough to rouse my feelings had they been 
deader than they were.^' 

*' And mayhap,*^ said the hyraggee, *' you may have 
chanced to have heard some thines since the Christian 
gentleman has been at Merut, which may have given 
Tou a new view of filial duties ? perhaps you may have 
heard your son repeat the commandment. Honour thy 
father and thy mother^ that thy days may he Umg in the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee ?" 

** The commandment is a good one,*' replied Alfoo, 
** and I hope that my son will give heed to it. If I, in 
my youth, neglected it, he can bear me witness that t 
am now willing, if the Lord would permit i«e, to pay ray 
lather the debt of duty which I owe him." 

" You certainly do well in seeking your parent, and 
endeavouring to mend his condition," replied Munghool 
Doss ; ** but how a duty performed at one time of life 
can make up for one neglected at another, I cannot com- 
prehend." 

Aifoo looked at the hyraggee^M he spoke^ as one stares 
on another who is uttering some great absurdity, and' 
said, '' What ! do you conceive that if I could now find 
my father, and make him happy to the end of his days, 
aiid bury him with credit, that I should not fully make 
' ap to him the injury I have done him t" 

" In reply to your question," said the hyraggee^ «* let 
me ask you another^Do you mean to assert, that if 
your son were to act towards you in the most dutiful 
and affectionate manner possible for ten years to come, 
these well-spent ten years would be sufiicient to eton- 
erate him from all respect towards you for the next ten 
years I" 

'* Certainly not," said Alfoo, "because« after ten, and 
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ten, and twenty jeBn were ffone, he would still be my 
son, and would still owe me duty.** 

** Then,*^ returned the hyraggee^ ** how are any acts 
of kindness and duty now shown towards your father, 
to balance your ac'count with him €or your neglect and 
ill*conduct in your youth! When you have done all 
vou can, you will only have done your duty for the time 
being, and no exertion which you can make will be 
sufficient to balance the old account. Hence, when we 
have once sinned, we never can, by any efforts which 
we can make, set our accounts straight with God, and 
therefore we may learn the need of an atonement, which 
atonement must be made by a sinless being. 

** Such is the state of man on earth,** continued the 
hyraggee; and this consideration was what made me 
miserable before I met, in the books of the Christians, 
the account of that full, free, and sufficient sacrifice 
which the Almighty lias supplied for his fallen creatures.** 

To all this Alfoo made no reply, but waUced on, lost 
in meditation ; and the party bemg come near the gates 
of the house, Atzoomund took the occasion to inquire 
of the hyraggee after the old man whom he had com- 
mended to his care, speaking so low that his father did 
not hear him. 

'* He has recovered the use of his limbs,** replied the 
^^^g^^f " snd is learning to read his Bible. Are you 
enough of a Christian to rejoice in that news 1** 

'* Perhaps I may be,** returned the young man, in a 
very low tone, and sighing as he spoke. , 

Bj this time they had entered the gate, and were rec- 
ognised by many old acquaintances. The hyraggee 
gave orders that a supper should be prepared for the 
travellers, and then led them into the hall or centre room 
of his house, directing some one to call the old man 
wh'^m the son of Alfoo had recommended to his care. 

*- What old man is that, son !** asked the^pedler. 

" I do not know myself,** returned Arzoomund, " bat 
it was some forlorn creature whom I recommended to 
the care of this Christian gentleman, knowing that it is 
a part of the religion of the Christians to succour the 
afflicted, and to call no man common or unclean.** 

Before any reply could be made, the old man in ques- 
tion appeared in the door-way, neatly dressed, duly 
shaved, and standing erect on ms feet ; nevertheless he 
did not come on, but stood looking on Alfoo and his 
eon like one in a dream ; while the other two, though 
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•flbcted in diffwrent wayi* seemed equally tillable toatir 
from the spot in which they stood. The g;ood old iy* 
nggee ei^oyed the scene, and looked from one to 
another with a degree of delight which was almost too 
great for utterance. •• 

" Gracious heaven !^' exclaimed Alfoo, at length, his 
Toioe interrupted by deep groans, '* my prayer has then 
been heard r and springing forward, he fell at his 
father's feet, and humbly implored his pardon for all past 
offences. 

** My grandfather !" said Arzoomnnd, looking at the 
hftuggee; '^and is that my grandfather? and have \ 
saved my grandfather from a cruel death ! The struggle 
is now over— it is past,*' he added; and falling on 
his knees, lilting up his hands and eyes, ** Almighty God 
of the Christians, hear me-^hear me now," he cried ; 
**to thee henceforth I devote myself ; here I renounce 
tilie religion of my fathers, and here I swear hencefor- 
ward to acknowledge thee, and only thee, in the sight 
of all my brethren." 

''God be praised!" said the hyrmte^ melting into 
tears, ** I had not dared to hope for this." 

The old man by this time liad embraced and pacdoned 
his son — ^had wept upon him and kissed him \ but tendes 
as this recognition had been, it was nothing to that 
which followed, when the venerable patriarch, rushing 
forward, sunk at the feet of his grandson, who had risen 
from his knees, and had been only prevented from run- 
ning to meet the embrace by the sudden and rapid mo* 
tion of the old man. 

'* 0, mv son ! my child ! my hope ! my deliverer from 
death \ child of my heart, aiid my best hope ! my pre* 
server! my beloved !" exclaimed the venerable father ; 
^ and do I behold thy lovely face again ! and do I find in 
thee a son— a child — the dearest o? sons ! Now let me 
die, let me depart, for my happiness is complete :" and 
the old man, being wholly overcome with jov, fainted, 
and would have sunk on the ground, had not his grand* 
son prevented his fail, and supported him in his arms, 
until he had laid him gently on the floor, where he stiU 
sustained his heed upon his breast. 

In the mean time, every person in the domestic ser- 
vice of the hyraggee was soon in the |iall, looking on 
with amazement, and little able to comprehend the natuna 
of the scene. Neither was Alibo himself less perplexed, 
ftiff it was evident to him that bis frObef and h» son 1^ 
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mtt before, though where and when he eoold not con- 
ceive, nor could he conjecture wherefore, if hist sod 
knew that his grandfather was with the byraggee, he 
should conceal the fact from him, and allow him to take 
so long a journey in vain. Nevertheless, he was re- 
strained from speaking by the condition of the old man, 
who for some minutes seemed to be wholly overpow- 
ered; his eyes were closed, and he could hardly be per- 
ceived to breathe. 

At length, however, Mockdoom revived, opened Mt 
eyes, looked up, and joined his hands as if in prayer, antf 
then raising his ardent gaze towards his grandson, he 
lifted himself up, and thus addressed Alfoo :-^" My son,*^ 
lie said, " you are at a loss, I see, to account for the joy 
which I express at the sight of my grandson. In what 
manner I was introduced by him into this house is known 
to many here present, though not perhaps to you ; and 
there are, indeed, many particulars of my meeting with' 
my grandson known only to ourselves and one other 
person. It is now several months since I was informed, 
after a separation of many years, that you, my son, were 
living at Merut, and I therefore proposed to my nephew, 
whom I had adopted, and who could never be prevailed 
on to settle in business, to accompany me on a journey 
to seek you. I had amassed a few rupees during many 
long years of hard and solitary labour, since my son had 
left me. Before I quitted my house, I gave a few of 
these to my nephew, of whose honesty I had no sus- 
picion, and the rest I concealed about my person, reserv- 
ing in my hands only enough for the current expenses 
of my journey. 

'' When a day's distance from Dira, my nephew and I fen* 
in with a party proceeding southward, among whom was 
an old friend of mine with his two sons. These persons 
were honest and respectable, and their presence proved 
my safeguard till we arrived at the little village which is 
hard by. There I was suddenly taken ill, and though 
exceedmgly anxious to proceed at all hazards to Merut, 
my nephew would not hear of it, and insisted upon 
being left to take care of me while the rest of the party 
went forward. 

** I had no suspicions of the young man, whom, since' 
his father's death, I had adopted, and had no other un- 
easiness but from anxiety to get to my journey's end* 
flnd to be relieved from the pain of my Umbs, which' 
utteily disabled me (torn moving. 
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"My nephew had procured a lodging at the house of a 
widow near the rirer, and during two days all proper 
attention was paid to me ; but on the second evening, I 
know not how it .was, afler having taken something 
which had been prepared for me by my hostess, I seemed 
to lose all distinct recollection, and lay stretched on my 
' bed, not asleep, but in such a state of disorder that, tf- 
though I saw my nephew at times before me, and the 
woman of the house, and perceived that they were 
moving to and fro, and very busy, yet I knew not what 
they were about, or what they purposed. 

** At length, towards morning, I fell asleep, and slept 
till the next day was advanced ; 1 then opened my eyes 
and found myself in the open air, stretched on my bed, 
and utterly unable to move. Above me was the wide 
expanse of heaven, without a single cloud ; and at my 
feet rolled the thick and troubled stream of the Cally Nud- 
dee. It was some time before I understood my situation, 
and when at length I did comprehend it with all its hor* 
rors, my senses again seemed to forsake pie, and various 
wild and horrible visions seemed to float over my mind. 

** Oh ! what a long, what a dreadful day was that !^ 
said the old Hindoo; "how anxiously did I lOi^lc for 
death! To seek for pity from the passengers who 
brushed beside my coueh I knew was vain ; I therefore 
attempted it not ; and at that dreadful period I knew no 
God to whom I could apply, for I felt that the gods of 
my fathers were as little able to help me as I was to 
help myself. 

" Thus wore a^ay that long, long, horrible day ; a^d 
night at length came— a night without one ray of hopie, 
as I then thought, for me. 

** Exhausted with weakness and pain, I had had a tem- 
porary forgetfulness, when I was roused again by wild 
shrieks from the village, for it was a day of festival. I 
awoke and called for death, and uttered many groans 
and cries, and yet I had no hope of deliverance. At 
that moment, however, my deliverer was at hand, and 
it was the child of my only son who was to perform this 
work of mercy. 

" He was walking bj the river-side ; he saw me, and 
came up to me ; he lined me from my bed, and plunged 
it into the water ; he carried me from the dreadful place, 
and finished his work of mercy by bringing me where 
the light of life has shone on my dark soul-^where I 
have been made to know the God of the Christians, 
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Md to understand that He only is gocki, that He only » 
merciful, that He only careth for man» and that hap* 
piness can only be found in His service ; and therefore,'* 
added the old man, ** having by my own confession ac- 
knowledged myself to be of the number of those who 
are counted unclean among the Hindoos, I have snapped 
the cords which bound me to my former brethren, and 
nothing remains for me but to throw myself on the 
mercy of Him who takes no account of ritual unclean- 
ness, and holdeth nothing in abhorrence but moral tur- 
pitude^-on the mercy of Him who hath provided a 
fountain of purification for all.*' 

The hyraggee gave the old man his hand as he ntteired 
these last words, and the dusky cheek of the young 
Arzoomund blushed deeply with delight ; but there waa 
a kind of murmur of disapprobation through the assem- 
bly in general. Most of those present then slunk away 
to their respective places; where they attempted to 
strengthen each other in their errors, as persons en- 
deavour to prop a falling tower, though 4t the risk of 
their own destruction. 

There was now no reason wherefore Mockdoom and 
Arzoomund should not eat from the table of the hyraggte^ 
and they seemed rather impatient (to use a classical 
term, not altogether out of its place on the banks of the 
Oally Nuddee) to pass this Rubicon, lest by any means 
they mifi^ht be tempted to go back from the way which 
they had chosen. 

After their supper, the hyraggee took them up to the 
house-top, where he engaged with them in prayer, in- 
forming them that they must for the present considei^ 
his house as their home, and promising to supply them 
with employment. 

In all this there was nothing but pure, unmingled joy, 
and only one drop of bitterness remained in a cup re- 
plete with all that was otherwise sweet and refresning. 
This was the anxiety which Mockdoom and his grand- 
son could not but feel for Alfoo ; and so bitter was \\m 
anxiety that, after prayer, they went down to the room 
where the pedler was with his companions, and did all 
that in them lay to reconcile him to what they had den».. 

He was not then to be reconciled, for he was exceed^ 
ingly displeased, and remained so for a length of time 9 
but my last advices from that remote country have re- 
newed my hopes for this poor man, and I have, reason 
H3 
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to think that he is actually given at this time to the 
prayers of his son. 

And now, having woven my web to a considerable 
length, I must shortly cut it from the loom ; although I 
trust that the curious grotesque forms, and the various 
figures of dusky brown, of gold, and of ethereal blue, ; 
which I have wrought into its texture, may have pre- 
vented the eye from wearying as it was unfolded before 
it; yet I am now compelled to bring it to a conclusion; 
and, having represented one more scene with my magic 
shuttle, to cut it short, and leave it to some other hind 
who may hereafter know more of the persons whose 
histories I have hitherto traced, to renew the woof, and 
add the warp, and tell how the Christian rejoiced in life,, 
and triumphed in death. 

The last scene I have to describe is that which took 
place at Merut, in the chapel belonging to the European 

fentleman, at the period of the baptism of Mockdoom 
nd his grandson. It was an affectmg sight, and many 
came to see it ; but as those who had sung the praises, 
of Almighty God on occasion of the baptism of Munghool 
Doss were engaged at that time in the wars of the 
Dhoon, from which many never returned, it depended oa 
the little children of the master and a few poor Christian . 
natives to raise the song of triumph ; and if their feeble 
voices could not be heard beyond the green alleys of 
the surrounding garden, it matters little, for it is. well 
known that the hymn was re-echoed in heaven, and re> 
sounded through all the mansions of the blessed. 

The lady and the master, with their little ones, are ne 
longer in India ; the servants who occupied the coin* 
pound are separated, some having found other masters,, 
and others being left without friend or home; and the 
little chapel from which the song of Zion first resounded 
in that strange land is fallen to decay ; yet the door 
which was then first opened can never be closed, and 
the memory of the master, and of others who first 
brought the Word of Life into the province of Delhi, is 
still held dear by the many humble Christians who 
now form a flourishing church in the place where so 
lately the name of Christ was scarcely known, or 
where it was only held up as an object of mockery and 
derision. 

BSD or ABXOOIfUlfP. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 



LiTTLS Emilt'8 birthday was on the 2lBt of Feb* 
ruuy ; and, as she could not go out to play, because 
it did not happen in the summer, like those of her bro- 
thers and sisters, her mother always made it a rule, in 
order to make the season pleasant, to present her with a 
new book on the occasion. 

On that happy morning in which little Emily concluded 
her tenth year, when she first awoke she found on her 
[hUow a charming little volume, bound in red morocco, 
and marked on the back with the following title, viz. 
♦• The Loss op the Doves." 

If any little girl of the age of Emily should hlBre- 
after take up the small volume which I have written, and 
read till she comes to the title above-mentioned, viz. 
«« The Loss of the Doves," I have little doub^ that she 
wfll be as anxious as Emily was to know what was the 
history of the loss oi^ Doves, and whether they were 
ever found again ; and though it is a fairy tale, I will 
venture to say that no mother will object to it on that ac- 
count, when she is apprized that thus little stoiy is in- 
tended to convey,linder a figurative veil, a certain truth 
oi vital importance, which cannot be too deeply im- 
presesd on the minds of young people. 
16 
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BIRTH-DAY PRESENT. 



Thk little story which i^ contained in Emily's book is 
related in the following words :— 

'* My parents were humble and lowly persons, bom in 
servitude, but happy in being devoted to the service of 
the Fairy Sophia, by which name we may understand 
that heavenly wisdom is intended. 

" My parents remained long in the service of their 
lady, while she, being immortal, attained higher degrees 
of beauty and excellence as they became gray-headed, 
wrinkled, and infirm. 

" At length, the fairy, observing that they were no 
longer fit for very active duties, appointed them to a 
situation where they had little to do but to take care of 
me and my two brothers, and to feed and attend a pair 
of milk-white doves, which were highly prized by tier, 
and for which she had planted a garden, where, in a 
very solitary place, and far withdrawn from the path of 
the traveller, she had brought together by her wisdom 
all that is rare and beautiful in nature. 

" Within this garden was the cottage provided for my 
parents, — it wa6 a rustic edifice, covered with thatch, 
and surrounded with a verandah of bamboo, over which 
various creeping plants wound their ever-flowering 
branches:— in that garden existied an everlasting spring, 
and every revolving month produced some charming 
fruit or some fragrant blossom. 

'* AH was elegant and rustic within the house, for my 
mother was neat-handed and gentle, and thus the inte- 
rior of our dwelling afforded no contrast with the charm- 
ing scenes which presented themselves without. The 
g£ffden in which we were enclosed was very extensive^ 
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and contained within its ample circumference varieties 
of rock and waterfalls, springing wells, shady groyes, 
fragrant thickets, umbrageous glades, and flowery lawns ; 
and as there was every thing in that charming region to 
delight the e^e and regale the sense of smdl, neither 
was the ear without its feast, for there were ever heard 
the murmur of soft breezes among the trees, and the 
hum of bees ; added to which, the song of the doves of 
which we had the charge formed a concert which would 
have soothed the ear of insanity, and even stilled tho 
working of an envious and malicious heart. 

'* Mv father had followed the business of a shepherd 
in early life, and had been accustomed to lead his flock 
through some of the most beautiful regions of that wide 
territory over which our queen presided ; he had not been 
instructed, at that period, in the knowledge of letters, 
but his lady had, in ner great condescension, taught him 
the use of certain characters, which are traced on every 
natural object, and which, under their various combina- 
tions and modifications, supply sources of info^rmation 
superior to any exhibited in books. 

" Thus she enabled him to discover the mysteries of 
wisdom, in scenes and situations where all human know- 
ledge seems to be shut out. 

** In this sort of lore my father was so far advanced, 
that mysteries were unfolded to him which are wholly 
disregarded by common observers : in the course of a 
brook, as it proceeded from its head or fountain to its 
mouth, and in the manner in which it supplied nourish- 
ment to the various plants reflected on its surface, he 
was enabled to discern the modes in which intellectual 
life is imparted to the mind of man ; and in the various 
strata of earth and stone visible on the side of a craggy 
cliff, to read the histories of departed ages, and trace 
the revolutions of kingdoms and generations past. 

** Such was my father, nor can it be supposed that a 
man of this description would prove an uninstructive 
preceptor to his children. It was our business to keep 
our lady's garden in order, to prune the trees, and re- 
move all weeds and fallen leaves, and also to clean the 
marble basins where the turtles, which were our es- 
pecial care, alighted to bathe themselves in the heat of 
the day. 

^ I nave before said, that I have two brothers, my 
eldest was once called Avaro, and my second Otioso ; on 
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me, the fairy, our queen, bestowed the name of Pazi- 
enzo. We were nearly of an age, and our earl]^ days 
passed in one even and happy course, till the period of 
childhood had departed. The eyes of our father being 
ever upon us, and his voice directing our labours, antJ 
imparting instruction, while our tender mother carefully 
suj^lied our temporal wants, and was ever ready to re- 
ceive us with smiles under the paternal roof. ^ 

'*In the mean time the faiiy frequently visited us, 
and supplied us with such means of improvement as our 
father was unable to afford us. 

'* Thus proceeded the calm and secluded tenor of our 
days, till I had reached the fifteenth year of my life ; 
when, one morning, as I was with my brothers in the 
garden, near the fountain of the doves, a winged form, 
not unlike our own fairy, seated in a chariot drawn by 
ravens, birds of ill omen, flew over the garden, and as 
she passed, she dropped a carcanet of jewels, which I 
first perceived as it fell on the grass at my feet ; and 
while I stooped to take it up, being attracted by its 
splendour, my two brothers sprang forward at the same 
instant to seize it from me. I was unwilling to give up 
the prize, for a prize indeed I thought it, and a contest 
ensued, which continued for some time 3vith increased 
violence, and was at length maintained only by Avaro 
and myself. Otioso having speedily given way. 

<^Our rage became so immoderate, that we seized on 
each other°s hair, wrestled and shouted, till the echoes 
in the garden repeated our cries, and the grass was 
covered with the fragments of our garments. 

" Suddenly we were roused from our angry transports, 
by the voice of our father, and at the same moment we 
were made aware that our doves had taken to their 
wings, and were flying towards the boundaries of the 
garden. 

" * What are you doing there?' exclaimed our vene- 
rable parent ; ' do you not see,Hmhappy boys ! that you 
have driven away our doves, and who shall call them 
back! When peace has taken wing, who shall restore 
it V and with that he tore his white hair, and threw 
himself in grief upon the ground. 

'* On heating our father's voice, and the information 
which it communicated, we all stood still, and looking 
towards the going down of the sun, we saw the doves 
.flying through the air, swift as arrows. When first we 
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noticed them, their fonne were discemihle, and their 
snowy plumage glittered in the sun ; they were passing' 
over the lower parts of the garden, where a wide law% 
was scattered with many aromatic shrubs, and there 
they formed rarious circles in the air, as if they were 
unwilling to leave their aneient haunts; but again 
.f rising higher, thiey passed directly onward, and were 
diminished to a point, to the eye ; for a while we conld 
distinguish them as they passed the summit of a lofty 
eminence, covered with cedar-trees, within the verge ' 
of the garden, where, on a marble pinnacle, which arose 
above the dark groves, was a paviUon, apinropriated 
peculiarly to the use of our lady, whenever she was 
disposed to visit us. But while we looked intently in 
the same direction, the objects we pursued were lost in 
distance, and our eyes for a moment rested on the dome 
of the pavilion, whose outline was accurately deined 
on the clear blue ether. 
*' Our father was the first who spoke, and it was to re- 

E roach us as the guilty causers of this affliction. * What 
ave you done, rash boys V he said ; ' you have ruined 
me ;-r-how shall I dare to behold the face of our queen 
and lady ! Fourteen years, ungracious boys, have we 
been nourished and protected in this place. No other 
duty having been imposed upon us but that we should 
cherish her favourite doves. And did she not assure 
us,' continued he, * that if we ever, by any harsh treat- 
ment, chased these her beloved birds from their home, 
she should never be satisfied till we found the means of 
bringing them back again V The poor old man then 
burst afresh into tears, and lamented himself to this 
effect : — ^ Ah, lovely doves, shall 1 never more behoM 
you seated together, as was your wont, on the branches 
of yonder spreading plane-tree, dressing your soft plu- 
mage, and addressing each other in those tones of 
constancy known only to yourselves? 

'* ' When wearied with my daily labours, and oppresed 
with the ardent rays of the noon-day sun, how often have 
I laid myself beneath the cedars' shade ! How often have 
you, my fair birds, hovered around me, and fanned m» 
with your wings, till sweet sleep came to relieve my 
aged nmbs ! How sweet were the notes of your cooings 
in the cool of the morning when I first opened my 
chamber window, and how soft the expression of yoiir 
fsntleeyesl Butyou are now fled» and» I fear, for evei; 
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These shades, without you, wiU become a melancholy 
solitude, a desolate wilderness, the abode of misery.* 

'* ' But we will go, father,' I said ; * we will go, dear 
father, and bring them back.' 

** * Ah, my son,* he rephed, ' and what will then re- 
pay me for the loss of your company ? one grief follows 
another ; but wait till morning, at any rate let us wait 
till morning, and if the doves have not fled to the palace 
of their ro3ral mistress, perhaps they may come back 
by evening.' So saying, our father arose, and went to 
the house, where we foUowed him, silently and sorrow- 
fidly. — Our mother wae exceedingly afflicted when she 
heara what had haj^ned, and entirely agreed with our 
father in the resolution of sending us the following 
morning in seai^h of the doves, provided that they had 
not returned before sunrise. And with this view, she 
set herself to bake cakes on the hearth, whieh, when 
{Hrepared, she placed in our wallets, together with some 
dried fruits, and other little matters, for our journey. 
These preparations kept us up late, and while they were 
going forward, I stole out alone, by moonUght, to see 
if the doves might not have returned to theiJr wonted 
haunts. 

^ Being in hopes of finding them, and of being enabled 
to bring the happy news to my parents ; I went first to 
that part of the garden where a fountain, which gushed 
from a rock in the centre of the garden, poured itself 
into a marble basin, shaded with laurels and magnolias. 
The light was sufficient for my purpose, although the 
queen of night had not yet filled her horn,— the moon- 
beams slept on the grass, and the silver crescent was 
reflected in the v^ter, but I heard no fluttering in the 
branches of the trees,— no plaintive murmurs, such as 
were commonly uttered at this quiet hour by the inno- 
cent oljects of mr search ; and while I stood looking 
around me, a dark cloud rolled over the face of the 
noon, and obscured her image in the fountain. At the 
same time, a rustling wind arose among the trees, blow- 
ing unusually chttl, and seeming to convey sorrowful 
impressions to my heart. I turned from the fountain, 
. and proceeded to the cedar grove, but found no evidence 
ofwhatlsouffht. The wind was rushing loud in the 
Inchest brandies of the trees, and aH beneath was in- 
volved in silence and obscurity. 

^ I tamed kopeleas from thia e^ene, whieh had never 
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seemed gloomy to me before, and having In vain ex- 
amined many other pa s of the garden, I returned sor- 
rowfully to our cottage, where I spent the remainder 
of the night in bitter reflections. 

*' When the son arose, there was still no sign of the 
return of our doves, and there was nothing else to be 
done than for my brothers and mvself to bind our wal- 
lets on our backs, to take leave of our parents, and set 
out on our search. Our aged father accompanied us to 
the boundaries of the garden, — ^for this territory was 
enclosed by a high wall, beyond which I had never even 
passed, at least within my recollection; and as we 
walked along, he explained to us the reason of his 
extreme grief at the loss of the doves. 

*' ' My children,* said he, * the fairy, our benefactress, 
gave me this garden as a reward for my past services*- 
a reward which, in truth, I do not pretend to have mer- 
ited; at the same time she required of me no other 
service but to attend and cherish her doves, informing 
me that as long as these her birds, which she called the 
birds of peace, should be content to dwell with me, every 
flower and every tree in my garden would flourish and 
prosper to my heart's content. *The air,' said she, 
' will in that case be ever filled with the fragrance of 
blossoms, and the eye will never be weary of contem- 
plating the beauty of the flowers ; the fruits will be abun- 
dant, and the fountains will never fail : but,' added she, 
' if ever you happen to alarm these gentle birds by the 
display of angry passions, or by any act of violence ex- 
ercised in their presence, they will take to flight, and 
then the trees will cast their unripe fruits, the flowers 
will droop, the leaves will fall, cold parching winds will 
dry up your garden, and the whole fair scene will be- 
come a desert land.' 

'* * You, my sons, have driven away these precious 
birds,' continued our father. * I am too old to assist 
you in the search of them. You must, therefore, tread 
these unknown paths, and I must remain with your poor 
mother, to lament our separation from all which is most 
dear to us.' 

'** When we had arrived at the gate of the garden, our 
father opened it to us, and having taken a tender fare- 
well of us, he closed it upon us, and left us to ourselves 
without. 

'* When tlM9 gate was shut upon us, my brothers and I 
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teemed at first to be so overwhelmed with grief, that 
we had hardly presence of miad to look round on the 
wide coantry which spread before us. At length, how- 
ever, hayin|^ somewhat recovered, we turned our eyes 
from the side where our aged father had been hidden 
from our sight by the high door in the garden walli 
and saw before us one vast wilderness, intersected by 
many paths, the chief of which led directly towards a 
forest, dark and intertangled, which promised no habita- 
tion for man. 

'* * What a wild sort of place is this !' said my brother 
Otioso, * and what a senseless chase we are about ! I 
should like to know where we are to find these birds, or 
in what direction we are to seek them; for who can 
calculate the labours to which we may be exposed, and 
what we are to gain by our exertions after all V 

*' I had not yet spoken, and might have pleaded that the 
present question was, not what we are likely to suffer, 
or what we might gain, but how we might best repto 
the mischief we had done, and submit ourselves most to 
the will of our father ; but was suddenly interrupted by 
an old man, dressed like a peasant, who appeared sud- 
denly from behind some brushwood, being followed by a 
little disagreeable female i^ure in rude attire. 

** The old man came forward more briskly than might 
have been expected from his halting gait, and when near 
at hand, he drew a letter from his bosom, written in let- 
ters of gold, which he presented to my eldest brother. 
This letter was from the fairy, our queen. It seemed 
to have been written in some displeasure. It stated 
that she was acquainted with our misdemeanours, and 
that she insisted we should seek the doves which we 
had put to flight ; adding, however, by way of consola- 
tion, that the bearer of her letter might perhaps assist 
us in our search, and that he was permitted by her so 
to do. 

'* When Avaro had read. this letter aloud, we felt our-^ 
selves considerably relieved in our minds; new hopes 
seemed to be inspired. We addressed the old man with 
respect, stated our case to him, and asked his counsel. 
He heard us with unmoved gravity, and then answered, 
' It is no easy thing which you ask of me, young men ; 
it seems that you have put your peace to flight by your 
own misconduct. It is not in my power to restore to 
yott what you have lost; but th^ dwarf, who accom- 
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panies me, is better able to gaide you to the recovery of 
what you have lost than any other person with whom 
I am acquainted ; and if you are willing to follow her 
steadfastly, I think I might almost venture to promise 
you success in your undertaking.' 

" While the old man spoke, we turned towards the 
dwarf, and could hardly conceal our disgust and con- 
tempt at her appearance, or our aversion to the extreme 
forbiddingness and sternness of her countenance. She 
was exceedingly small of stature, and her whole person 
conveyed the idea of weskkness and inefficiency ; and 
there was something peculiarly revolting to sturdy and 
active youths, like ourselves, in the idea of being be- 
holden to a creature so small and contemptible as the 
one before us. 

** After having looked for an instant at this little crea- 
ture, my second brother took upon himself to speak ; 
and restraining a smile, which however played upon his 
lips, he answei^d the old man to the following purport : 
— ^ We are much obliged to our royal mistress, but we 
should be more so if she would provide us with a guide, 
if not of a more amiable, at least of a less ridiculous ap- 
pearance ; for,' added he, ' I fear that, with such a com- 
panion, we should be in danger of being abused in every 
place through which we might pass.* 

" *Well,' replied the fairy's messenger, very coolly, 
' you are at liberty, young men, to do as you please ; I 
have delivered my message, and given my advice, and I 
have no more to add. If you choose to accept the 
guidance of my daughter, 1 shall leave her with you ; if 
not, I take her back.' 

'* ' Your daughter !' said Otioso ; ' why, she looks less 
fit for any exertion than you do yourself.' 

** * It may be so,' replied the old man, * but that is not 
to your present purpose. Are you, or are you not, 
willing to accept the guidance of this young person % 
she is called Dovera, and may not prove to oe so dis- 
agreeable in the long-run as you may be inclined to ap- 
prehend.' 

*' My two brothers gave a second look at the dwarf, and 
were on the point of telling the old man that they 
should be ashamed of travelling with such a companion, 
when I interrupted them, saying, * That I was so de- 
sirous of restoring comibrt to my parents, that whether 
they were willing or not to accept the ofifer of assistance 
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which the old man had deigned to make us, I, for my 
part, should not refuse so to do f adding, * that if the 
guide proved so fortunate as to lead me where the doves 
might be found, I should be ready to acknowledge my 
obligations to her, and to overlook any of those little 
imperfections which, on her first appearance, had struck 
me so forcibly.' 

'^ * You have decided well, young woman,* replied the 
peasant, * and you, Dovera, will do youf duty.* Ac- 
cordingly, he returned into the wood, leaving us looking 
one at another, as well as at our new companion ; and 
not having quite made up our minds how we should treat 
her, or in what light we were to consider this inter- 
ference on the part of our mistress the fairy. 

'* In the mean time, our little guide, addressin^r herself 
to me in a voice which sounded particularly discordant 
to my ears, asked me if I was prepared to follow her. 
* Do you not see,* said she, * that the sun is already 
very high in the heavens, and you have scarcely made 
one step towards obeying your father V adding, as she 
looked round upon us, ' if your intentions are to do your 
duty as obedient sons, I am ready to direct your steps ; 
if to linger here in disbbedience, I have no more to do 
but to return whence I came.* 

** ' Methinks, Uttle woman,* replied my brother Otioso, 
answering for me, ' that you do not use much courtesy 
of speech to recommend your advice; your manner id 
not altogether much more pleasing than your appear- 
ance.' 

''tl do not come here,* she replied, * either to in- 
vite or please : neither do I desire you to follow me 
from any motives of regard to my person. I am not 
one of those that please at first sight ; and I am often 
less liked when seen a second or third time than I am 
at first.* 

•• ' That may very well be,* replied my brother, laugh- 
ing; 'but as it happens just now to be altogether in- 
different to us which way we take, lead on, and we will 
foUow.' 

" The dwarf no sooner received this encouragement, 
than she turned briskly towards the wood, and set for- 
ward, with a step so much more lively and steady than 
could have been expected from a creature to all appear* 
ance so ill-formed, that it was witti some diiBoulty that 
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I «nd my brothers, young and active aB we were, could 
keep up with her, without having recourse to running 
instead of walking. 

*' At the rate in which we proceeded, it was not to be 
wondered at if we had presently lelt the garden far be- 
hind, and had advanced some way into the ^ood, where 
the trees, forming a shade over our heads, rendered our 
exertions less fatiguing than they would otherwise have 
been. Nevertheless, when after two hours our guide 
went on before us with unabated ardour, my brothers be- 
gan to murmur, and said, ' Is it really yomr intention, 
.Pazienzo, to follow this little impertinent creatare 
whithersoever her fancy ma^ direct her? The fairy ia 
pla3ring with us, and has a oodnd to divert herself at our 
expense. Are we not altogether irrational in supposing 
that a creature so diminuuve and insignificant should 
even be able to assist us ? let us take our own way, and 
use our own judgment; none but fools would follow her 
at this rate.* 

** I made no reply to this remonstrance; for, having no 
other hope, I had resolved to pursue the adventure to 
the end ; and though Dovera was quite as disgusting 
in my eyes as in those of my brothers, yet I consid- 
ered that any present inconvenience or disagreeable- 
Qess which attended her company was nothing when 
compared with the happiness I should experience^ 
should I be enabled to Wing back the doves to my 
father. 

" * I find you do not like my company or my ways,* 
said the dwarf, who hiad overheaid my brother's re- 
marks, ' and should have been surprised if you had ; for 
I have seldom found that any one ever Dkee me on a 
slight acquaintance. Strangers in general think my 
features of a very ordinary cast : they also complain of 
my complexion, which wants, I confess, that sort of 
brilliancy which attracts at first sight ; and my person 
is commonly thought every thing but noble amd com* 
manding: bu^ I am never offended at all this ; it is, as I 
before said, very much the same to me what is th6uglit 
of me by those who first see me.* 

*^ * It IS well for you,* said Otioso, * that you happen 
not to be very sensitive on these points ; for it must be 
acknowledged that there are few figures less sttractnr» 
Uiao the one which you present* 
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*< * Be it 80,' said the dwarf; ' it matters little, I repeat, 
what you may think of me ;^ and with that, as we had 
come to a place where the way took a turn in the wood, 
she suddenly quitted the more open path, and plunging^ 
into a thicket in a right forward direction, began to 
make her way through the briers and brambles with the 
activity of a wild-cat, — ^sometimes scrambling on her 
hands and knees, in which situation she looked not un- 
like a small bear, being clad in a russet mantle and 
petticoat, and wearing a hat, the pointed crown of 
which, when projected in a direct line, formed no bad 
representation of the Ipng snout of that unpleasing 
animal. 

" And are we to follow you through these intricate 
briers, Dovera V said I ; 'surely we cannot be expected 
so to do.' 

" * Obey your own pleasure,' she replied ; * I shall take 
the way I judge right. If you do not approve my ways, 
take your own; you are entirely at liberty to follow 
your own decrees.' 

" * You are somewhat short in your exhortations, it 
must be confessed,' said Otioso. 

" * Maybe so,' she replied, ' but I am not used to com- 
pliments.' 

" > Nor is this a place for them,' I answered, with some 
vexation, although I could scarcely refrain from laugh- 
ing) as 1 plunged before my brothers among the briers, 
and endeavoured to keep close to the train of my little 
active guide. 

" My brothers seemed ashamed of doing less than I 
did ; and indeed, by going before them, I rendered their 
way considerably easier than it would otherwise have 
been; although m so doing I was made to feel the force 
of many bramble-bashes, by which my coat and face 
were frequently torn. At length we arrived at a more 
open space in the wood, where was some short fresh 
grass growing near a small yet clear pond. Here our 
little guide, suddenly springing on her feet, and looking 
towai^s the sun, which h^ just attained its meridian 
height, informed us that it was her intention to rest 
awhile, in order to give us leisure for our noon-tide 
repast ; and so saying, she sat herself down on the grass, 
advising us to place ourselves where we might best see 
and watch her motions; ^for you must by no i 

Vol.. VIII.— I 17 
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lose sight of me/ she added, * tnat is, if you mean to 
succeed in your undertaking/ 

<« < You are altogether so pleasing/ replied Otioso, 
who seemed to be at once amused and disgusted with 
our companion, ' that there is no manner of occasion 
for you to insist upon our keeping you in our view. 
Undoubtedly, a figure such as yours must ever attract 
attention.' 

" • Your wit wants variety,' replied the dwarf. * You 
have said much the same things to me several times 
since we first met ; and I have as often told you that I 
am not one who am admired on a slight acquaintance.' 

" * So far then we agree/ replied Otioso. 

** ' Eat your dinner, if you are hungry,' replied the 
dwarf, ' for we have a long journey to take before night, 
and I wait for no one.' 

*' We had scarcely spent half an hour in this place of 
rest, when our active guide rose from the grass, and 
without saying one word renewed her journey. We 
had nothing to do but to follow her, for we had no mind 
to be left in the centre of the wood ; we therefore con- 
tinued to follow her in the same steady and regular 
manner, till by the length of the shadows we were 
made aware of the decline of day. 

" While I was considering where we might find shelter 
for the night, we suddenly entered a narrow dell, over- 
shadowed by a rock, from which ran a stream of very 
clear water. Here our guide entered into a natural 
hermitage, formed by the rock, where the dry leaves of 
the last year, which had been drifted into the cavern by 
the winter's wind, formed couches which looked not a 
little inviting to persons so thoroughly fatigued as we 
then were. 

"*Here,' said our guide, *you will be permitted, if 
you please, to rest for the night ; for rest is sweet and 
refreshing after having followed the steps of duty aN 
day.' These words were but imperfectly understood 
by ;ne at that time ; but I felt myself particularly re- 
freshed while taking my supper in this place, and neyer 
had 1 before tasted any water so sweet as that which fell 
from the rock. After having eaten what I wished, I kid 
myself down on the dry leaves, and slept till daybreak. 

" The morning was«ned upon the summitof the woods, 
when I was first roused from my refreshing slumbers 
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by a sharp and harsh voice ; and when I opened my 
eyes, I saw the tlwarf standing by me. I thought that on 
tnis occasion she looked even more disagreeable than 
she had done the da3r before ; for, as I lay between sleep- 
ing and waking, her little dark eyes were fixed upon me in 
the most forbidding and unpleasant manner. ' Come, 
come,' said she, *you have slept long enough,— the 
birds are singing in the trees, — the rays of the sun have 
shot up above the hills, and the wild animals of the 
forest have withdrawn to their dens.' 

** I roused myself immediately ; but, quick as I thought 
myself, she became impatient while I was getting ready; 
yet she waited while I called my brothers, — adding her 
voice to mine to rouse them. And when we had already 
set out, she ran before us as on the former day, with- 
out pause, making no stop, and forcing herself through 
«very obstacle which presented itself. To effect this, 
she sometimes stooped or crawled, and sometimes 
clambered on her hands and knees, with the same obsti- 
nate and unwearied perseverance. 

'*The day before, during our noon-tide repast, Dovera's 
reproof had for a while silenced Otioso ; and in conse- 
quence, during the morning, he only indulged himself 
in low mutterings, but these he by no means spared. 

'*At noon-day, after having walked several hours, 
we arrived at a cottage in the very centre of a deep 
and tangled copse, where our guide having knocked, a 
door was opened by a little figure, who seemed the 
etSLCi counterpart of our guide, and altogether quite as 
little inviting in her appearance. Dovera accosted her 
by the name o( Labour, and the two friends embraced 
each other with such cordiality that my idle brother, 
namely, Otioso, fell to laughing, and that so loudly, that 
if they had been liable to be easily offended, we should 
certainly have lost a treat which was soon afterward 
unexpectedly provided for us. For when these saluta- 
tions were completed, the dwarf informed us that our 
hour of rest was arrived, and directed us to take our 
places on the grass, where presently the good woman 
of the cottage set before us such a repast as for ex- 
quisiteness of flavour excelled all we had ever before 
tasted ; the materials indeed of which it was composed 
were of the commonest kind, but they were all so well 
prepared, so hot, and so neatly arranged on the grass, 
that even Otioso expressed himself pleased, and Avaro 
13 
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would not have left a fra^ent on a single dish, had not 
our little guide suddenly nsen, when she thought we had 
had enough, and recommenced her journey. 

"We did not, however, forget to pay our compliments 
to our kind hostess before we took our leave. And 
when we were fairly set out again, Otioso said to 
Dovera, * For once you have been an excellent guide, 
for we have had a better dinner to thank you for to-day 
than we shall easily find again, I fear, in these wilds.* 

" * You did not then expect,' replied the dwarf, * that 
1 and my friends understood the arts of cookery so wellt 
I am not one indeed who promises much. I neither 
please at first sight, nor excite high expectations ; but I 
may not be the worse for that. Many fairer spoken 
persons are not so well liked in the long run.* 

*' Towards the afternoon, we had come to the edge of 
the wood in which we had been so long entangled, and 
being on a rising ground, there suddenly opened to us a 
scene, where, for the first time within my remembrance, 
I saw ranges of buildings, forming vast cities, with glit- 
tering fanes and embattled walls and gateways ; there 
also we beheld rivers flowing through fertile mead- 
ows, abounding with cattle, corn-fields, vineyards, and 
orchards, with farm-houses scattered here and there 
over the varied landscape; — the whole being backed 
with one mighty range of hills, whose snowy summits 
poured forth a thousand rills, which spread in every 
direction. 

'* Our ffuide stopped one minute here to allow us to 
admire this new and beautiful scene: and then she 
passed hastily forward through a long avenue of fruit- 
trees. We were very stron^y tempted to stop every 
moment to pluck the fruit ; for this, however, Dovera 
would allow us no opportunity, for she continued trotting 
forward, perpetually calling upon us to keep up with 
her. I must say that on this occasion I felt almost as 
angry with her as my brothers were. The fruit grew 
on the highest branches of the trees, and it was not to 
be obtained without delay; to have indulged ourselves 
would therefore have obliged us to give up the benefit 
of our guide ; yet being still doubtful what that benefit 
might prove which we were to derive from her guidance, 
we could not resolve to renounce the gratification of 
tasting the delightful fruit which hung so temptingly 
from the lofty trees beneath which we were passing. 
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without using some efforts at persuasion. Accordingly 
we failed not to expostulate with her; and as I had 
never thwarted her in any way before, I now thought I 
would try my powers of persuasion, hoping that my 
complaisance had in some degree won her favour. 

** I therefore began by spea3:ing of the beauty of the 
fruit, and asking her what kind she supposed it to be. 

" ' You are wishing for some,' she replied, * but I can- 
not stop for you while you indulge your appetite. Your 
present business is to seek your father's doves ; and my 
business is to direct you in your way. I am willing to 
fulfil what I have undertaken, but you are not to expect 
me to accommodate myself to your caprices. If you 
choose to perform the parts of monkeys or apes, and 
mount the trees to fill yourselves with the fruit, you are at 
liberty to do so ; but understand, I wait not for you.' 

"*Well then,' I said, *I suppose we must submit. 
We should certainly have relished some of the fruit 
which hangs so attractively over our heads ; but after 
all, it may be better for us to pursue our business, and 
wait for the fmit till our work is done.' 

^' ' There is no maybe in the case,' replied the dwarf; 
'and a very ordinary degree of understanding might 
lead you to decide on that point without my assistance.' 

" ' What is the use,' said Otioso, * of arguing with per- 
sons who seem quite deaf to reason, and utterly inca^ 
pable of entering into the feelings of others V And 
then he vented his mdignation, in a manner which I 
thought so provoking to the dwarf, that I was almost 
afraid she would refuse to guide us any farther. How- 
ever, she went on, and took no notice of any thing we 
might choose to say. 

** We continued our journey as the day before, till sun- 
set, and slept in the open air, as during the former night. 
It was in a meadow, under the shade of some tall 
trees, that we slept ; and near us was a fold for sheep, 
the bleatiogs of which, together with those of the lambs, 
and the barkings of the shepherd's dog, were the only 
sounds which broke the silence of the night. 

** We hkA nothing for our supper but some of the cakes 
which our mother had prepared, with a few dried raisins ; 
however, this supper seemed particularly delightful to 
me, for I was hungry, and the sleep which I afterward 
enjoyed on the green herb was as refreshing as any I 
had ever experienced. 
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'' We had expected that our third day's journey wotdd 
bring U8 to one of the cities which we had seen the 
evening before. But not so. Our guide led us over a^ 
great heath, where we met only a few trayellerB, some 
of whom passed us without making any observations* 
while others hooted after us, and asked us whither we 
were going in such post-haste, and what sort of animal 
we hsd picked up for a guide. 

*' We dined on this heath from what we had in our wal* 
lets, together with some walnuts which had fallen from 
the tree under which we sat. 

*' At night we took shelter in a shed, and there, while we 
supped, my brothers entered into discourse with each 
other and with our guide. 

" ' And pray,' said Otioso, * my good damsel, when do 
you suppose that our journey is to be at an endV 

«< When you have found what you are seeking,' she 
replied. 

'* * And when is that likely to be V said Otioso ; ' for I 
do not see that we are now any nearer the end of our 
journey than we were when we first set out.' 

'* ' I do not wonder at that,' replied our guide, *• for I 
have no great opinion of your discernment.' 

** ' You have not !' returned Otioso ; ' but I care not 
much what you think of me ; yet tell me, are we nearer 
the place where the doves are to be found than when we 
set outl' 

** *' You are still so far off,' she repUed, * that were yoo 
to turn back now, you would lose your labour.' 

** • Very short indeed !' answered Otioso. 

«( < I do not profess to make fine speeches,' she replied ; 
' but this I will say, if you follow me far enough, you 
will find what you have lost.' 

<• < Far enough !' he answered ; ' you might venture to 
promise so much, no doubt. But when wiU you say that 
we have gone far enot^hV 

*' * When you have found what you have lost ; and you 
will find that when you have done all £ require of you^' 
she answered. 

'* * Does our way lie tluroughany towns,or public hatmts ' 
oi men V asked Avaro. 

** * It is wherever I may choose to lead you,' she an* 
twered. v 

'* ' You may lead ns, I suppose, where yon please,! 
returned Otioso. 
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*"No,' she answered; 'I am not capricious. Had 
you observed the face of the heavens when you first set 
out, you might have been convinced, before this time, 
that 1 have always directed my course to one certain 
point.' 

"•True,' replied Otioso ; 'but, to be plain with you, 
we should be ashamed to be seen with you in the streets 
of any town.' 

** ' 1 am sorry for it,' returned she ; * you must cease to 
be ashamed of me, or I never shall be able to restore to 
you what 3^u have lost.' 

" ' Then,' returned Otioso, * I fear we shall never have 
what we want ; for as to ceasing to be ashamed of your 
guidance, I doubt that will never happen.' 

** ' Come, come, Otioso,' I said, ' enough of this. Are 
we not obliged to Dovera for what she has already done 
for us ? 1, for my part, have made up my mind, and I 
do hope that I shall be able to keep my resolution, to 
follow her as far as she is willing to lead me.' 

" We were sitting at the door of the shed, and it was 
moonlight. Dovera was placed opposite to us ; and at 
the moment I spoke, my eye fell upon her, and I fancied 
I observed a change in her countenance. I thought she 
smiled, and looked graciously upon me. But how was 
it possible for any smile to illuminate features so coarse 
and forbidding as those she wore t The moonbeams, 
however, were not resting steadily on her face, for they 
passed between the branches of a tree, and in consequence 
played upon her figure as the leaves were moved by the 
Dreeze. I was, however, startled at the momentary 
effect of the smile I had seen, and endeavoured to catch 
the same appearance again, but it did not recur. 

'* During the whole of our journey I had slept well ; and 
my sleep this night was, if possible, sweeter and more 
refreshing than before, though my brothers com- 
plained that they did not find their rest equally undis- 
turbed. 

•* The sixth morning of our journey at length arrived. 
Dovera caJled us, as usual, and we set out. At noon- 
day we stopped to rest and refresh ourselves, and soon 
after came within view of a large town, at si^ht of which 
my brothers seemed troubled, and falling a little behind, 
began to talk apart with each other. Our guide, how- 
ever, went on as usual, my brothers keeping only a 
litUe behind ; till at length, coming to a green and beau- 
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tiful orchard, just without the walls of the city, we saw 
a company of young people dancing to the sound of 
music. 

" ' We must stop and see this,' said Otioso. * Indeed 
we must ;' and he called on the dwarf to halt. 

** * Your business is not here,' she replied ; ' come on 
— I wait not for you.* 

. *' While Otioso was speaking, we were surrounded by 
a company of young men and women, gayly clad, and 
crowned with flowers ; one of whom, in particular, seized 
upon the speaker, and endeavoured to orag him into the 
midst of them. 

" I will not say how hard I pleaded with him, nay, 
how I struggled to retain him ; but he forced himself 
from me ; and at the same moment my attention was 
distracted, by observing that my eldest brother was 
deep in conversation with an old man wearing a long 
beard, and carrying an immense purse, which, being net 
in open meshes, showed the gold which was within. 
This old man was tempting him to go with him, shakiiig 
his purse in his ears, and making a sort of music which 
some persons scarcely know how to treat. It was vain 
for me to cry, ' What are you doing, Avaro ? Where afe 
you going, Otioso ? Remember our father, remember our 
mother; think how miserable you will make them; 
think of the old man's tears ; think of our happy home ; 
think of our pleasant garden, and lovely cottage, and 
our dear doves, which you will never, never see again.* 
I might as well have addressed the winds, or preached to 
the raging ocean. My brothers heard not a word I 
said, the loud pesds of laughter raised by the dancing 
company having the effect to drown my voice en- 
tirely. 

'* After some time spent in this manner, I at length found 
myself standing where first my brothers left me, with 
Dovera waiting by my side. 

'* I was then very young ; it will not therefore be 
wondered at that I should melt into tears, and weep 
like a babe. 

« < But you are kind,' I said, * Dovera, not to have for- 
f saken me also.' 

'* * While there was hope of reclaiming your silly 
brothers, it was no part of my business to leave you,' 
the said ; ' but this hope being past, nothing remains 
for OS to do in this place. Come on, then ; and when 
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you find the doves, you will also perhaps find one who 
will be able to do more for these foolish boys than you 
can effect by waiting with them in this place of danger.' 

***Then/ said I, 'I have an additional reason for 
wishing to be where the doves are to be found.' 

" * You have,' she said. 

" * And you will guide me thither V 

" * i will,' she replied. * Will you give me your hand t 
foiv in the city through which we are about to pass, yon 
will do well to hold me fast.' 

*' ' I will,' I said ; and I grasped her small hand in mine. 
Not at first, 1 own, without a feeling of reluctance which 
I could hardly dissemble. 

" We entered through a wide gate- way into the town, 
and had scarcely mingled with the persons walking in 
the streets, when we were assailed on all sides with 
such roars of laughter that I was perfectly confounded, 
and should certainly have lost my guide had I not held 
her fast ; for one pushed us on one side, and one on 
another, and I was utterly confounded by the remarks 
which were made all around me. 

"' Whom have you got there, young man V said one. 
'You have certainly selected a very elegant and 
beautiful associate, and there is nothing mean or des- 
picable in her appearance.' — * Are you not afraid lest 
some one should run away with your prize V ^aid an- 
other, ' for it cannot be questioned that she is a rare 
and singular beauty.' 

'* * What a fool the lad must be,' uttered a third and 
rougher voice, * to cling so close to that little object ;' 
and a wise-looking old man, at least, one who seemed 
to be wise in his own conceit, whispered in my ear that 
I should do well to let the strange little creature go for- 
ward, and not make myself ridiculous by walking hand- 
in-hand with her through the market-place, to be the 
gaze and laughing-stock of the idler sort. 

" ' Let her go forward, my son,' he added; ' you will 
be able to keep your eye upon her, and to observe all 
her motions, even better than if she were close at hand, 
and by so doing you will not be suspected to belong to 
her, and will thus avoid the comments of t]ie people.' 

'*This last counsel sounded so wisely in my ears, that 

I insensibly relaxed the grasp with which I had hitherto 

held the small hand of Do vera ; on which she looked up 

to me and I again caught a passing expression of suc^ 
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peculiar interest, that I again grasped her firmly, and we 
proceeded together with quickened pace. When we came 
to the market-place, the boys began to mob us, being urged 
on by the rude comments of their elders, and to pelt us 
with orange-peel, and call us by many strange names; 
but, suddenly, the uproar immediately around us be- 
came less violent, or rather took another direction : and 
when I looked up to ascertain what might haye been the 
occasion of this sudden change of circumstances, I be- 
held a man driving a donkey along the street, which 
creature he had painted of a green colour, and otherwise 
strangely metamorphosed, in order, as he proclaimed, 
to supply the good people of the town with some new 
subject of discourse. 

*'The man had chosen an occasion very opportune for 
me, for this exercise of his ingenuity, though certainly 
without any particular view of serving me. However, 
we were soon forsaken by the mob, which passed dowa 
in another direction of the streets^ laughing and shout- 
ing in a manner to me most marvellous, country-bred 
and ignorant as I was of the ways of great cities. 

**'You would have been mighty wise,' said my little 
guide, as soon as we were fairly left to ourselves, * to 
give up the hopes of recovering your father's doves at 
the instigation of persons like these, who can be diverted 
from their course by the appearance of a green donkey ;" 
and she laughed heartily as she spoke. 

** * Indeed, Dovera,' 1 said, ' I am surprised to see you 
so gay. I imagined that you could not laugh.' 

*''Ican laugh in a proper place,' she replied, 'and 
with those who are not impatient to be rid of me ;' and 
at the same time she looked up again ; and 1 then difl(- 
tinctly saw that fine expression of countenance, of 
which, once or twice before, I had obtained a transient 
glimpse. 

"We were so effectually relieved by the man and hit 
green donkey, that we got out of the town without fur- 
ther annoyance ; and leaving it behind us, we saw before 
us a very mountainous region, the greater part of which 
was clothed with forest trees. The loss of my brothers 
had made me sad ; and, though I was struck with the 
beauty of the scene before me, I could not refrain my 
tears when I found myself in this lonely situation, for* 
faken by all but Dovera. 

''We were traversing a long heath in the direction of 
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hills. Dovera had never yet begun a conversation with 
me; but when she observed my sadness, she com- 
menced a sweetly consolatory discourse ; assuring me, 
that as I had so faithfully followed her to the present 
point, she was not only willing but anxious to bring me 
through my difficulties. 

"*Thefeieblest instruments, perseveringly used, my 
dear Pazienzo,' she said, * are often the most effectual 
in bringing the afflicted through their troubles ; but in 
the use of these instruments, more humility and patience 
are necessary than are generally found in young per- 
sons; violent efforts, which are ^oon over, are more 
congenial to the human mind than long-continued eie- 
ertions ; but he that would do well must set his face 
like a flint, and pursue one even course through evil re- 
port and good report, through weariness and lassitude, 
through contempt and discouragements.' 

"It was dusk when this conversation began, for the 
shade of the hills before us had produced an early night, 
and the moon had not risen ; the figure of my companion 
was in consequence obscured, and, as if it were by a 
sort of charm, while she continued to speak I seemed 
to lose the recollection of her unpleasing appearance, 
and to fancy that the creature whose hand 1 held was 
in fkct as lovely in her form and features as she had be- 
come fascinating in her manners ; from moment to mo- 
ment, as the voice of my little friend softened into the 
sweetest melody, the illusion became stronger ; I walked 
on like one in a dream, being more and more satisfied 
every instant with my little guide. 

"At night, Dovera pointed out a resting-place under a 
wide-spreading tree, and I had no sooner laid myself 
down than I fell into a very deep sleep ; and, in my 
sleep, I fancied that I again heard the soft murmurs of 
the lost doves. 

" The voice of Dovera awoke me at dawn. I opened 
my eyes and looked around me ; our shady apartment 
was fragrant with the odour of many flowers, and therie 
was a sound of rushing waters near at hand. 

^'The tree under which 1 lay was bending down with 
the weight of many ripe citrons ; but neither the fra- 
grance of the flowers nor the delicious appearance of 
the fruit could attract my attention for a moment. I 
could only look at Dovera, who stood before me. I 
could only look and wonderr-though clad as formerly, 
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she seemed to be a new creature ; she was the same^ 
and yet she was not the same ; she was changed, and 
yet she was Dovera still. 

" ' Why do you look at me,' she said, * and rub your 
eyes, and seem so astonished V 

^ ' Because you are so changed,' I replied. 

'* ' I am not changed,' she answered ; ' 1 am the same ; 
but your feelings towards me are altered.^ 

«( « They (certainly are,' I replied : ' but it is because 
you are different from what you first appeared.* 

♦**I am not different, I repeat,' answered she; *but 
your opinion of me jis changed. Did I not tell you that 
I was one who was never liked on a first acquaintance, 
yet those who know me well are always attached to 
me ? and to those who take me fairly by the hand, and, 
for my sake, endure the scorn and contempt of the 
world, I become so very dear, that many have preferred 
death to a separation from me. 

" ' But come,' she added, * rise up ; regale yourself 
with some of these citrons, and then we must renew 
our journey. We have many difdculties to surmount 
this day, and I fear that you will find it very hard to 
follow me where I must necessarily lead you.' 

" L arose immediately, took the refreshment permitted 
me, and began my journey, resolved to follow my little 
guide whithersoever she might choose to lead me. 

** This was indeed a weary, weary day ; yet my com- 
panion gave me such encouragement as enabled me to 
proceed. I might write a volume on the adventures of 
those few hours. We first passed through a tangled 
and briery coppice, and then came out into a narrow 
ravine, paved with sharp stones, up which we climbed 
for several hours, till at length we found ourselves on 
the steep side of a mountain, where 1 slipped back at 
every step, by reason of the smoothness of the short 
crisp turf 

" This day we found no place for our noontide meal, 
and just at dusk I fell down, and struck my temple 
against one of the sharp angles of a granite rock which 
protruded itself from the turf like a giant's grave. When 
I arose I found myself bathed in blood. 

" • A few steps more,' said Dovera, * and we shall ilndf 
a resting-place :' and she then, in her turn, seized my 
hand, and drawing me forward, presently brought me to 
the mout^ of a cavern, where she directed me to lid 
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down on a bed of moss, while she took a small vial from 
a little bag $he carried on her arm, and poured its con- 
tents into my mouth. 

** * Oh, Dovera,' I said, ' how refreshing ! What have 
you giyen meV 

*^ She made me no answer ; but placing herself at my 
head, and taking the kerchief which braided her hair, 
she bound up my wounds, and laying my head on her 
lap, began t» sing a soft low air, of such inexpressible 
melady that I was presently lulled to sleep, notwith- 
standing the aching of my brow. 

** The morning had dawned when I awoke, and I still 
found my head on the lap of the patient Dovera. 

'* I lifted myself up and looked at her. — * Dovera,' I 
Said, * dear Dovera, is it you I' — for she was now so 
much altered, so improved, that I could hardly believe « 
her to be the same. Much of the sallowness of her 
complexion had disappeared, and the ivhole expression 
of her countenance was changed. She looked many 
vears younger, and her manner was affectionate and 
kind in the extreme. 

'* * One more day of severe labour remains, Pazienzo,* 
she said, ' and then you will need me no more, at least 
for the purpose for which I offered my services.' 
, "• ' Shall you leave me, then, Dovera V 1 asked. 

" * As you please,' she replied ; • but you do not yet 
like me well enough to wish me always to be with 
youV 

" I hesitated : I knew not what to answer. 

** * Don't pay compliments,' said she ; ' 1 love the 
truth.' 

" * But I hate my own ingratitude,* I answered ; * I 
wish I could love you as well as you deserve to be 
loved ;' and the tears came into my eyes as I spoke. 

** Dovera smiled. ' Come, Pazienzo,' she said, ' T will 
not b6 affronted;' and now let us pursue our journey. 
Be steadfast and persevering, and your labour will be at 
an end a few hours hence.' 

" This was encouraging, and I sprang up. I forgot my 
bruises, and we pushed boldly on from height to height, 
till presently we had obtained such an elevation, that 
the valley through which we had passed two days be- 
fore showed as if it were in another region. 

*' It was with inexpressible fatigue that I followed 
Dovera up these precipices ; but 1 was somewhat con- 
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Boled when, towards noonday, we came within view 
of a very beautiful palace, built of crystal, and enriched 
with a variety of precious stones, ^hich sparkled in the 
sunbeams with a dazzling splendour. This palace was 
encompassed with gardens, whose green shades afforded 
no small refreshment to the eye ; and above the portal 
I could distinguish these words, engraven in letters of 
gold,—' The Palace of Sophia.' 

** 1 had no sooner read this inscription than I turned 
to my little guide to express my gratitude ; and behold, 
while I looked upon her, the russet mantle and hood 
which she wore fell from her, as the brown husk from 
the ripened chestnut ; every defect of her form disap* 
peared — ^her wrinkles were filled up — her dark complex- 
ion became of a dazzling brilliancy— >her grizzled hair 
gave way to tresses of the richest auburn — ^her eyea be- 
came bright and sparkling-— her lips as red as coral; 
and instead of a* deformed hag I held in my hand a 
charming child of ten or twelve years of age, endowed 
with all those graces which render childhood lovely. 

" ' Dovera !' I said in amazement. She smiled, and 
endeavoured to draw away her hand. 

** ' No, my beloved Dovera,' I said, * we will now 
, never part. You shall be my friend, my sister, my 
sweet companion through life !' 

" ' What !' said she, * because my skin is fair aiid 
fresh, and my eyes are brilliant 1 What, can you desire 
me for a companion before you have seen what I have 
done for you ? Did you not come to seek the doves, 
and have you yet obtained them V 

"I felt myself reproved, and hastened forward to mount 
the last height which was to bring me to the palace. 
A few more exertions, weary as 1 was, effected our 
purpose, and we at length stood at the golden portaL 

" There Dovera, having blown a silver trumpet which 
hung at the gate, the door was immediately opened, and 
all the sparkling beauties of the inner court presented 
themselves to our view. 

" Dovera, who was now become the most lovely little 
creature 1 had ever seen, had scarcely led me through 
the ^atCy before the fairy Sophia, richly decorated and 
blazmg with jewels, approached us from the interior of 
the palace, followed by a long train of ladies. 

'^ She drew near smilingly, and said, while she caressed 
my little companion, ' Well done, Pazienzo, you have 
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gained the prize. The doves are with me, and I will 
accompany you to-morrow to take them back to your 
parents. 1 wduld have chided my birds for being so 
impatient to leave you, had I not rejoiced in the occa- 
sion which it has given me of exercising your perseve- 
rance. Come now into my palace, and partake of that 
refreshment of which you stand in so much need.' 

'* I fell on my knees before the fairy, and kissed the 
hem of her robe. She endeavoured to lift me up, but I 
refused to rise till I had pleaded for my brothers. 

'* ' Set your mind at ease with respect to them,' she 
replied ; * I will take care of them.' 

*' I then arose, though not till after I had poured forth 
my many acknowledgments to the fairy. ' 

'* I was then led into the palace, where, by the com- 
mand of our queen, I was taken to a bath by several 
little pages, who afterward brought me certain hch 
garments, in which, when 1 was dressed, I returned to 
the hall. 

" There the fairy permitted me to dine with herself 
and her ladies ; and m the afternoon we all returned to 
the royal gardens, where we were regaled with a con- 
cert of the finest music ; the musicians being all birds, 
whose ravishing voices exceeded every harmony which 
I could have conceived. 

" We were seated on a bank of flowers, among the 
most charming groves which eye ever beheld. And 
when the concert was finished, the queen began to 
question me about Dovera, who, I should say, had never 
been out of my sight since I had been in the fairy's 
presence. 

" ' And so,' said she, ' I understand that you are tired 
of Dovera, and that you are content to separate yourself 
from her. Well, it shall be so as you wish ; and yet, I 
think you have no reason to complain of her.' 

" On hearing this, I fell at the fairy's feet ; * Ah, 
lady,' I said, 'in pity remember not against me the 
hasty words which escaped me during our journey. 
Do not remind me of my folly and ingratitude. T have 
associated with Dovera till she is more dear and lovely 
in my eyes than life itself. My father's bouse, — ^the 
garden where I spent my early days,— the whole earth 
would be a wilderness to me in the absence of Dovera ; 
hear me, iUustrious lady, — condescend to hearken to 
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my humble petition. 1 have no sister: my mother 
has no daughter ; permit us to adopt Dovera into 
our family, and let us never, never part.' As I spoke, 
I kissed the fairy's slipper, and sprinkled it with my 
tears. 

" The fairy i^miled, and said, * What, have you fol- 
lowed Dovera till she is become necessary to your hap- 
piness? Ah, fortunate Pazienzo, — I predict a happy 
fife in future for you. Take her then for your sister 
and sweet companion, and be you never parted.' So 
saying, she called my httle friend, and placed her lovely 
hand in mine, saying, 'Henceforward be as a twin 
brother and sister, ever united in heart, and having no 
contrary desires.' The fairy then struck our united 
hands with her wand, and our friendship was so closely 
cemented from that moment that it never could be dis- 
solved. Our evening was concluded with rejoicings ; 
and the blaze of our illuminations was seen to the verge 
of the most distant horizon. 

"On the morning of the seventh day since my depart- 
ure from home, the fairy presented the doves to me in 
a golden cage ; and having caused me, with Dovera, to 
mount her carriage, which was drawn by golden eagles 
we presently found ourselves at the gate of my father's 
garden, where my two brothers were iivaiting, like beg- 
gars, at the door ; the elder being covered with rags, 
and the younger having tasted no food since the moment 
in which 1 had parted from him . They were, however, 
both humble and penitent. The fairy, therefore, for- 
gave them, and permitted them to follow us into the 
garden, where our aged parents received us in their 
arms, and wiped away the tears from the eyes of their 
unhappy sons. 

" The fairy staid to dine with us, having commanded 
her servants to prepare a splendid repast ; and, before 
she parted, opened the door of the golden cage, and 
gently chiding the doves, commanded them to take 
possession of their usual haunts. 

*' From that period the doves have never forsaken us, 
and my lovely Dovera has been my constant companion. 
' Judge, then, what reason I have had to be contented- 
But those only can understand the extent of my privi- 
leges who are enabled to translate the figurative lan- 
guage of this little tale, and who are willing to pursue 
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Dovera through every difficulty through which she 
thinks it right to lead them." 



Nou. — Some young readers mav, perhapa, find it difficult to un- 
derstand the hidden meaning of this story. The pubUshers- there- 
fore think it advisable to mentiop,for thehenefit of such as may not 
have parents or friends to assist them by any explanation, that Ihiera'iM 
an Italian woid, and means duOy : ana that the purpose of the tale is 
to show how pleasant and profitable it is to follow the path of duty, 
although at first it may seem hard and disagreeable. 



END OF THE BIBTH-DAY PRESENT. 
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ERRAND-BOY. 



A CERTAIN pious gentleman from London, whose name 
was Bliss, was some time ago visiting at a small town 
in Worcestershire; and going to church one Sunday 
morning with his friend, he was much pleased with the 
appearance of a very neat and modest hoy, who came 
into the church carefully leading by the arm an old 
woman, who was also neatly dressed, though in very 
coarse clothing. The old woman and the boy seated 
themselves on a bench in the aisle, just at the door of 
the pew in which the stranger was with his friend ; and 
this gave the gentleman an opportunity of observing 
how very well the boy behaved, how orderly he used 
his Prayer-book, and how attentive he was all the time 
of the service. As to the old woman, it seemed that 
she could not read, as she used no Prayer-book, though 
her behaviour was very devout. 

When service was over, and Mr. Bliss was walking 
home with his friend, he failed not to ask him about 
the boy whose appearance at church had attracted his 
notice ; and was answered that he commonly went by 
the name of Honest Tom the Errand-boy, being well 
known in the town as a boy that might be trusted. On 
hearing so good an account of the boy, Mr. Bliss re- 
solved to inquire further into his history: for it hap- 
pened that at this very time he wanted a person to work 
under his gardener, and he thought that such a place 
might suit the boy in question, and that in this manner 
he might befriend a worthy lad ; that is, if Tom, upon 
inquiry, turned out to be such as he hoped. 

With this thought in his mind, Mr. Bliss that same 
evening inquired out the house where Tom lived with 
the old woman, who was his grandmother ; and was 
directed into a back part of the town, where was a nar- 
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row street, formed on one side by old and shabby hoases, 
and on the other by rick-yards, pig-sties^ and little cab- 
bage-gardens. ' ' 

As Mr. Bliss walked down the street, before the doors 
of the houses, which were all open, it being very warm 
weather, he looked into one and another, in order to 
find the boy or the old woman whom he was seeking. 
But he bad passed half the length of the street without 
either Ending them, or indeed wishing to find them, in 
such scenes and company as met his eye in many of the 
houses : for in some he saw young people dressed above 
their stations, in shabby finery, gossiping round their 
tea-tables ; in others he saw men smoking and drinking ; 
and in others he saw dirty and neglected children. At 
length, however, he came to a house which, although 
quite as poor and mean as the other buildings in the 
row, had an appearance of cleanliness and comfort, 
which made it look quite different from the rest. The 
walls, instead of being black with smoke, and hung 
about with ballads and ugly pictures, looked as if they 
had been lately washed, and had no^ ornaments but a 
few printed hymns, and an old picture of John Bun- 
y^ : the bricks which paved the kitchen were swept 
clean, and the furniture, though very mean, was all in 
its place. Mr. Bliss stood a while at the door of this 
cleanly habitation, and looking in, saw those he came 
to seek, namely, the neat old woman sitting at a round 
table before the window, and honest Tom by her side, 
who was just then turning over the leaves of a Bible, 
no doubt in order to find the place where he had left off 
reading in the former part of the day. 

Mr. Bliss knocked at the' door : upon which the old 
woman, looking up and seeing a gentleman dressed in 
black, started, and seemed conAised ; but her grandson, 
who had been more used to talk to his betters, camo 
forward, and bowing civilly, asked the gentleman what 
he pleased to want. 

** I am a stranger in this town,*' answered Mr. Bliss ; 
" but having heard a good report of you, I have come to 
sit with you a little while, and to have some conversation 
with you upon subjects befitting this day." 

Tom seemed a little surprised at being thus spoken 
to : nevertheless, he offered Mr. BUss the chair which 
he had been sitting on ; and when the gentleman begged 
him also to be seated, ho very properly refused. Mr. 
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Bliss, however, insisted that the old woman should keep 
her seat. 

Mr. Bliss was a man who feared God, and gave much 
of bis goods (for he was a rich man) to feed the poor. 
He knew their ways well, he felt for all their troubles, 
and had a way of making his conversation not only very 
agreeable, but very profitable to them. He now opened 
his discourse to Tom and his grandmother, by saying 
how pleased he had been to see them so attentive at 
church ; and thence he went on to point out the advan- ' 
tages of true religion, both to high and low, to rich and 
poor, to young and old. He was going on, when the old 
woman interrupted him by saying that she had received 
such comfort from religion, even in this world, as she 
should find it hard to describe ; " and what it is to do for 
me in the next," said she, ** no tongue can tell, neither 
can it enter into man's heart to conceive. I lived in the 
world,** added she, *' seventy years without religion, and 
during that time I suffered all manner of troubles. I 
had one only child, a daughter, whom I brought up with- 
out the knowledge of God, and who, after having brought 
me to much shame, ran away from me in my old age, 
leaving me to take care of her child, who was then only 
five years old. All my neighbours know, though I had, 
as it were, some natural feeling for the child, that I 
taught him neither the fear of God nor man ; but suf- 
fered him to go on for several years in all manner of 
wickedness, while I myself set him the worst of pat- 
terns. But it pleased the Lord in a wonderful manner 
to turn his heart, and to bring him to the knowledge of 
his duty ; and through him I have myself been brought 
to a better life than what I formerly led, although 1 am 
still, in my own opinion, the chief of sinners." 

Here Mr. Bliss put a question to the old woman : — 
*' You talk of religion, my good woman, saying that it 
has made you happy in this world, and that you expect 
it will make you still more so in the next: now, in- 
asmuch as many in these days talk of reUgion, and 
trust to it, who do not understand by any means the 
root of the matter, will you not be offended if I put one 
question to you — ^What are your views of that religion 
by which you are to be saved % Does it consist in keep- 
ing God's commandments t Do you expect to be saved 
because you have reformed your life 1" 

^ No, sir," replied the old woman ; ** we have a pious 
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minister, who puts us right whenever he thinks we have 
wrong opinions on that subject. It is not in my power 
to expound the doctrine of salvation in the manner that 
he does, but I nevertheless think that 1 understand the 
meaning of it; and indeed it is so comfortable a doc- 
trine, that I wish every poor creature could understand 
and receive it. Our minister has taught us, and showed 
us Scripture to prove his words, that we have all de- 
served everlasting damnation by our sins, and that there 
i^ no way of salvation but by faith in the blood of the 
Lord Jesus Christ ; that this faith is the free gift of Gody 
and that good works are the fruits of faith." 

*' Therefore," said Mr. Bliss, ** if you arp enabled to 
do well, you must give the glory to God, and take no 
credit to yourself." 

** Lord, give me grace so to do !" answered the old 
woman. 

" And be very careful," said Mr. Bliss, *' that you do 
not mistake talking for doing ; for there is much danger 
of this in these days, when religion is more in favour 
and fashion than it was some years back." 

** Sir, we must pray for help," replied the old woman. 

" We must seek the grace of humility," reti^rned Mr. 
Bliss : *^ Lord, make and keep me humble I must be our 
constant prayer." 

Mr. Bliss then turned to Tom, saying, " Well, my boy, 
and can you give me an account of yourself ! By what 
means were you first led to seek the right way \ Your 
grandmother owns that she brought you up entirely in 
ignorance of religion." 

" Sir," replied Tom, "I owe all the good I ever got» 
under God, to a certain gentleman, and to his Sun&y- 
school : but you shall hear, sir, if you please." 



HONEST TOM's AOt^OUITT OF HIMSELF. 

*' I HAVE lived in this hous^ with my grandmother ever 
since I can remember, and in a very wretched and mis- 
erable manner we lived for many years. My grandmo- 
ther can tell you what ways we had, and how dirty and 
filthy our house was. She could earn but little, her 
health was so bad, and what she did earn we had no 
notion of putting to the best use ; while I was wry 
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ondutifM, affoiding her neither help nor comfort. So 
it went on till I was about nine years old ; I do not think 
that in all that time 1 ever set my foot within a church, 
or mentioned the name of God, except in oaths and 
blasphemies. But, as I was saying, when I was about 
nine years old, my grandmother hurt her leg ; and as 
her own little earnings, together with the small assist- 
^ance she received from the parish, were not suffidient 
for our support, I was. forced to look about for some 
employment. > I therefore went and stood with some 
Other boys in the market*idace, smd offered myself to 
run on errands ; for which 1 was paid at the rate of about 
twopence a mile, and for shorter turns I never got less 
than a penny : but as I was exceedingly slow and idle, 
I seldom had above two or three jobs at most in the 
day. With the first penny 1 got each day I used to buy 
mfi a penny roll, and whatever else I earned I used to 
hazsffd at chuck-farthing, pitch-and-toss, and other such 
games, with the boys who stood in the market-place 
with me ; and as we could not carry on these games in 
a full market, I lost many a good job by being out of 
the way when people were looking for some one to go 
on their errands. 

" During this time, as you may be sure, sir, I grew fast 
in sin. It is said that iU weeds grow apace ; and I am 
sure my sins at that time grew apace : for I think 
there was scarce a worse lad than I was at that time in 
the town. Well, so I went on, without i»top or check, 
till one day a butcher called me, and sent me about a 
mile out of town with some meat, which 1 was ordered 
to deliver before such an hour, it being wanted for dinner. 
Well, I took the meat, and went etroUing along, at the 
rate of half a mile an 'hour, stopping to stare at every 
thing I met, and lounging five or ten minutes on the top 
of every gate or stile. 

*' At lengtli, dbming into a large high turnip-field, not 
far from the house to which I was going, I heard some 
one step briskly behind ; and presently a gentleman 
passed me, dressed, as you now are, sir, in black clothes. 
This gentleman was presently out of sight of such a poor 
snail as I was, and I, thought no more of him, but crawled 
on to the house, where I delivered my meat, and got a 
good scolding from the cook for being past my time. 

^' About an hour afterward* as I was going slowly back 
through the saoie field, having stopped some tvine to cat 
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raw turnips, I was overtaken by the same gentleman, 
who, slackening his pace to suit, himself to my slow 
movements, began to talk with me thus : — 

***Well, my boy,' said he, *80 we have mel again! 
|And where have you been V, 

'* When I had told him, and pointed out the chimnejrs 
of the house to which I had carried the meat, ' And you 
have been all this time,' said he, * Creeping along to 
that house, which is not a hundred yards behind us! 
Pray, my boy, are you paid for going on these errands V 

'* ' To be sure I am,' said I ; ' how else am I to live V 

^ * Well,' said the gentleman, ^ if you have no other 
means of living but by going on errands, and if you 
always are as idle and slow in your motions as you have 
been to-day, no wonder that you have no feet to your 
stockings, no soles to your shoes, no sleeves to your 
shirt, a coat all in slits, your knees through your tron« 
rsers, and but half a brim to your hat. Come, my boy, 
let us reckon : can you count V 

'* ' Yes, sir,' I repfied, ' a little :' for I had learned ta 
count at chuck-farthing. 

*' * How are you paid for going on errands 1-*-bv your 
time, or by the length of the way V said the gentleman. 

** * I am paid/ said I, > twopence when I go a mile 
out of town, fourpence if I go two miles, a penny if I 
go half a mile, and a half-penny i( I run the length of 
the street.' 

*' ' Well,' Said the gentleman, * if you were to make' 
the best of your time, how many twopenny errand» 
could you run in a day ? You ought, if you were a dili- 
gent boy, to go two miles, that is, one in and one out 
of town, in an hour, and that moving oidy at an easy 
foot's pace : accordingly, if you had constant enqsloy- 
ment, now many twopences might you gai^ in a dav V 

" * Why, sir,' I answered, * according to your recibon* 
ing, I might nm ten twopenny errands a day, if I was 
working all day.' 

**' And how much, in that case, should you gain a day r 
said the gentleman. 

" * WTiy, twenty pence, sir,' I answered. 

" ' Twenty pence,' said the gentleman, ' is one shilling 
and eight pence : but allowing that so small a boy as 
you could not well run so many miles in one day, we 
will say that you could only earn one shilling aday, 
allowing thne for rest and eating your meals. One 
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shiUing aday makes six shilling^ a week ; and six shil- 
lings a week would provide you with feet to your stock- 
ings, a clean shirt on a Sunday, a whole coat, shoes 
with soles, and a hat with a brim : and more than that, 
you would have a little money to spare for your father 
and mother, if they chance to want nelp ; since it is the 
duty of children, as soon as they are able, to help their 
parents.' 

'* I answered somewhat sulkily, ' I have neither father 
nor mother.' 

**The gentleman then asked me more concerning my 
situation in life, and my family ; after which he told me, 
in a very kind manner, that he had a school where he 
attended every Sunday to instruct little bovs in reading 
and serving their God, and that if I would come next 
Sunday, I should be taught to read, and be taken to 
church. 

^ The gentleman then gave me twopence, and walked 
on, leaving me to consider what he had proposed. And 
I remember well that I sat me down on the next stile, 
to think upon what had been said to me, and to consider 
whether I had not best follow the gentleman's advice. 

" Now, sir, I cannot tell you whether I then resolved 
to follow his advice or not : far at that time I was as 
stupid as the beasts that eat the grass ; I thought of 
nothing but my belly, and how to nil that. However, 
when Sunday came, having, as it happened, no errand 
to go upon, I went lounging to the Sunday-school : and 
going in without making a bow^ or pulling off my ragged 
hat, I went near to the good gentleman, and nodding my 
head at him (for I had no kind of notion of manners at 
that time, or of the respect due to my betters), I took 
my place on a form by some other boys. No notice 
was taken of me for some time : at length, the gentle- 
man called me up with a parcel of the smallest boys in 
the school; and after giving me % card on which the 
ABC, both large and small, was printed, he talked to us 
all some time about religion, giving me the very first 
notions I ever had of the value of my soul, of the plea- 
sures of heaven, the danger 1 was in of going to hell, 
and my need of a Saviour. 

^ We were then called to put on our hats for church; 
when my good master told me I might take my card 
home with me, and that I must learn my letters at any 
odd hours I could find during the wedc.' 
K2 
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" I made the common excuse, that I had no time. 1 o 
which he answered by t^ing* a shining silver sixpence 
out of his pockety and holding it before me — 'This,' 
he said, 'shall be yours when you can say all your 
letters backwards apd forwards.' 

*< We were then led to church, where I sat like a wild 
beast just caught, staring here and there, and contnvin^f 
how I should get out; but I fancied the parson was 
watching me, and this made me afraid to stir. 

** Well, sir, I learned most part of my letters the fol- 
lowing week,, getting an old woman who sold Sippies and 
plums in the market to give me a little help in my learn- 
ing ; in return for which I did her some little kind turn 
or other. It happened this week, that the two boys 
with whom I had been agcustomed to play at pitch-and- 
toss were gone out of town ; so that I was left to my- 
self more than usual, which was much' in my favour, 
and for which, among many other greater and lesser 
mercies of God, I have great reason to be thankful. 

" I had learned most of my letters by the next Sunday, 
and. so went a second time to the Sunday-school, which 
I should not have done had 1 not been induced to do so 
by the hope of reward. I got my silver sixpence, how- 
ever, and went full of delight to church. 

" I cannot bay that the good things I heard at school or 
at church had as yet taken hold of my heart ; or if it 
was so, I knew it not ; for on week-days I went on just 
in my old way, excepting that L sometimes looked at 
Uie cards which were given me to learn. But other- 
wise I was the same idle swearmg boy, and indeed every 
thing that was bad ; and as for my poor old grandmother, 
I generally left her to shift for herself, going out in a 
morning, and never returning till night. But still I was 
allured to school, sometimes by one lit'}e reward which 
was held out to me, and sometimes by another : so that 
I went to the Sunday-school for more than three months 
without staying away once. And in this time I had 
heard so much of the Scripture, that even then I ob- 
tained some notion of the great doctrines of our holy 
religion. 

^' I now knew that there was a difference between good 
and bad people, and could form some notion of what it 
was to be holy and pious. I knew to what account all 
the wickedness I saw about me in the market was to be 
placed, namely, to the depravity of man's nature ; and . 
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though I had not formad any desire to be good myself, 
yet I had learned to respect those who were so. I had 
also obtained some little knowledge of the Saviour, 
though indeed it was very inconsiderable. 

'* But now, as the Sunday-school was no longer a new 
thing, I began to feel weary of it ; and beii^ one Sun- 
day spoken sharply to, 1 resolved to go thither no more, 
though my heart smote me when I made that reso- 
lution. 

*' The Sunday after I had left the school was the day 
before our town races, when it was the custom for 
aU the light people of the lower orders to walk out upon 
the course, to see the booths and stands prepared for the 
com|)any. I joined this vain multitude, and spent my 
evening among a set of people who were drinking, 
swearing, and using all manner of bad language. I had 
no pleasure this evening; but, on the contrary, was so 
miserable and dissatisfied with myself and everybody 
about me, that I got into a quarrel with a boy larger than 
myself, who, having beaten me severely, left me bleed- 
ing <m the groimd. 

^ Oneof the great mercies of my life," continued honest 
Tom, ^ has, I think, been this — that whenever I have 
attempted to engage in any particular wickedness, almost 
immediate punishment has followed. I went home 
sorely bruised ; where, instead of comfort, I got a scold- 
ing from my grandmother, who was to have the trouble 
of washing the blood and dust from my clothes. But 
my punishment did not end here : the next day I went 
on the race-course again, vrith all the rabble of the town, 
at the* time of the sport ; aiid being sore with the bruises 
I had received the day before, and not able to make my 
way with the rest of the crowd, I was thrown down and 
trampled upon by a horse. In thia state I was carried 
home, and put to bed, where I suffered extremely from 
pain of body, violent fever, and want. 

'^ I lay ill nearly the whole of the next winter. In the 
spring, however, I took my place again in the market ; 
for although I was hardly able to run on an errand from 
great wesucness, yet I was forced to seek employment, 
being almost starving, and my grandmother, who was 
very old, not being able to do any thing for me. 

.*' People, seeing how ill I looked, and that I really could 
not carry any weight, passed me over for a time, and 
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called the sturdier lade to carry their baskets : bat at 
leii^h I was hired by a lady to carry a letter about two 
miles into the country, with the promise of sixpence 
when I came back. I set out ; but whereas I formerly 
we^t slowly from wanton idleness, I now was often 
forced to stop and rest from downright weakness : and 
I assure you, sir, I made many sad reflections upon the 
manner in which I had formerly employed my health 
and strength. 

** On arriving at the house, and delivering my letter, the 
mistress, seeing how ill I looked, gave me something to 
eat and drink, for which I was most truly thankful. I 
then set off on my return, but found myself so exceed* 
ingly weary, as obliged me to sit down to rest myself by 
the way. I was then in a kme, which, from being httle 
passed through, was grown quite over with grass ; and 
the hedges were full of spring-floijrers, which I thought 
smelt very sweet after the close air which I had so 
long breathed in my sick'-room, and in the market and 
shambles wh^re 1 had stood in order to be hired. Many 
sweet birds were singing in the May-bushes over my 
head, and I saw far away, over the bars of a gate right 
before me, an exceeding fine country, with many hills 
which rose high towards the heavens. 

'* As I sat, or gather lay, on the grass, with my back 
against the bank, looking on this pleasant prospect, I be- 
gan to call over in my mind many things I had heard at 
the Sunday-school ; and particularly I thought over what 
I had heard of heaven, how much more glorious and 
beautiful it is than the most pleasant parts of this world. 
Then I remembered how my master used to tell the 
boys that Christ has opened a way to heaven, by which 
poor sinners may obtain everlasting happiness. Then I 
thought how miserable 1 had lately been, and how my 
misery had been caused by my leaving the Sunday- 
school, and breakinfr the 8abbath. 

** While I was thinking of all these things, I heard 
some one stepping along ; and, behold, it was the only 
friend I had in the world, — ^the gentleman who kept the 
l^unday-school. I got up and spoke to him. 

*' At first he did not know me ; but when he did recollect 
me, he made me tell him why I had left the Sunday- 
school, why I looked so ill, and wherefore I waa follow 
iBg my old practice of louaging and idling about. 
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^ I told him every thing that had happened to me, and 
bid nothing from him ; my troubles, by God*8 blessings 
having made me more desirops.of obtaining the good- 
will of good persons than I formerly had been ; for be* 
fore my illness, I was hardened, and stubborn, and self- 
confident ; but now I was made to feeL the want of a 
friend. 

*^ When the gentleman had heard all I had to SB,y, he 
took occasion to point out the dreadful nature of sin in 
destroying both soul and body ; assuring me that ahnost 
any poor boy, however forlorn, however friendless, in 
this happy Christian country, has it in his power to 
m^ke his way respectably in the world, if he will but 
follow God as his guide. * There are not many boys,' 
said he, ' who have few^r friends than you have ; yet I 
took pains, my lad, to show you, when 1 saw you the 
first time, that if you would follow your business with 
diligence as an errand-boy, you might soon earn for 
yourself every thing requisite to a decent appearance ; 
and I also pointed out to you that a place of education 
was prepared for you, in which, with diligence, you 
might acquire as much learning as a poor man can ever 
want in order to make him a good Christian. Thus,* 
added he, ' there is nothing to hinder your becoming a 
respectable man, but sin ; and sin, if indulged, in what- 
ever situation a man may be, will destroy both his com- 
fort in this world and his hopes of happiness in the neict; 
high and low, rich and poor, young and old, none can be 
happy who allow themselves to live in sin. Boys and 
girls, who zxe deceitful, liars, idle in their business, dis- 
obedient to their parents and masters, think it strange 
if they do not thrive and prosper, and are not happy in 
the world ; but no one ever can or ever will bte happy 
who does not strive to please God, and serve him, in 
whatever state or condition he may be placed.' 

^ He talked much more to me on this subject. After 
which he pointed out to me that I must never attempt 
to do any thing well without God's help ; informing me 
that it is the work of the Holy Spirit of God to make 
the heart of man clean, and to fit it for bringing forth 
good deeds. He made me likewise to understand by 
whcm and through whom I must needs seek the bless- 
ing of Grod: and these things he laid down in so clear 
and plain a manner, that Sie most ignorant creature 
could hardly have mistaken him. He taught me, more* 
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over, that, as a Christian, I must never dare to call upon 
God the Father, but in the name of God the Son; and 
that the chief blessing I was to seek for was, the help 
and direction of God the Spirit. 'For,' said he, 'if 
any man seek the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, all other things will be added unto him.' Matt, 
vi. 33. 

''The kind gentleman finished his discourse by giving 
me a shilling, seeing that I resdly was at that time too 
weak to work for my living: and so, saying that he 
hoped he should see me the next Sunday at the school, 
he walked away, leaving ipe to think over what he had 
said. / 

" One part of his speech had, by God's blessing, taken 
especial hold of my mind ; and that was, what he had 
said about prayer : and I was led immediately, no doubt 
by the Holy Spirit of God, to put his advice in practice. 
For, having looked this way and that, to see if 1 was 
quite alone, I knelt down on the grass, and prayed, not 
with my lips only, but with my heart. It was indeed 
but a poor prayer ; yet, being offered in the name of the 
dear Saviour who died for us upon the cross, I doubt 
not but, for his sake, it was heard and accepted : for, 
from that time I have been wonderfully helped in my 
poor endeavours. I cannot, I am sure, tell how, but 
things have gone on wonderfully well with me since I 
have been led to seek the Lord : not, I can truly say, 
from any good in myself; for, sir, the Lord has opened 
to me the wickedness of my heart, and made me sensi>' 
ble, that if 1 had my deserts, I should now be lamenting 
my condition where hope can never come. 

"But, to go on with my story.— The next Sunday I 
went to school ; and there the good gentleman gave me 
a speUing-book, advising me, as T stood in the market 
waiting for custom, to be conning over my lesson. I 
followed this good advice, and the next day brought out 
my book with^mp. Some laughed at me, particularly 
the lads with whom I had been used to play at pitch- 
and-toss. But the old woman I before mentioned, en- 
couraged me not to mind them, kindly giving me all the 
help she could in my learning ; and many a hard word 
she has put me in the way of making out, which I never 
could have blundered out by myself. And, as one good 
turn deserves another, so 1 had it in my power often to 
ran on little errands for her, or to Mratch her.firuit when 
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she was obliged to be abient on any occasion. So there 
grew a mighty good-will between us, which was fiaur 
more to my advantage than hers, as she was a woman 
who feared God, and of a profitable conversation, though 
compelled, for her livelihood, ta sit among the ungodly. 
<* By my attention on week-days, I made agreat prog- 
ress in mv reading, and pleased my master so weU, 
that the following Christmas he gave me a Bible, to- 
gether with a new suit of clothes to attend church in ; 
aU a free gift, excepting two shillings, which I had saved 
and put towards the purchase. And more than this: 
people who came to look for an errand-boy, when they 
saw me $o diligent at my book, doubted not but that I 
should be equSily diligent at my work ; upon which I 
was often chosen to run on an errand, when the other 
boys were neglected. So that in a little time, by being 
quick in going my errands, and punctual, as to time and 
place, in delivering whatever was put under my care, I 
got such a name, that when any one was wanted on 
these occasions, I was sure tp be chosen before twenty 
others. If any fi$h was to be sent to a gentleman's 
house to be dressed for dinner, the fish-woman always 
looked for me $ saying that she had got a bad name, and 
lost custom, through the carelessness of erriand-boys. 
* For, after promising,' she would say, * that the fish 
should be sent exactly at such an hour, it is so provo- 
king, through the carelessness of some idle lad, to have 
it brought in, perhaps, an hour too late, allowing no time 
to cook it for dinner ! But I know that I can trust you, 
Tom ; therefore I shall send you on my errands when- 
ever I can catch you.' 

*' Thus jobs came upon me so fast, one after another, 
that it was surprising how much money I earned. And 
now, being in full prosperity, I was in danger of being 
lost again through self-satisfaction, and looking to self 
as the cause of my well-doing, rather than to God. 
But my kind friend the good gentleman, seeing, per- 
haps, some signs of this, took occasion to show me my 
danger, and to point out to me, that the moment man, 
woman, or child, when doing well, fails to give the glory 
. to Goa, that person is in danger, not only of ceasing to 
do well, but of falling into gross and gnevous sin, and 
of becoming, perhaps, tenfold more the child of hell 
than he ever was before. This warning was a very 
oeedM one, aa I afterward found, and it saved me, no 
K3 
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doubt, by God's blesmng, from ruining myself Uurough 
- my own conceit. 

*' I had now but little time for reading, except on Sun > 
da^jTB ; which, when my master understood, he gave me 
a little text-book, in which all the sweet promises of 
God to his saints are set down in a small print. This 
he directed me to carry in my pocket, learning a verse 
or so as I went along ; and of all the things I ever did 
in my life, I think this was the most profitaUe and pleas- 
ant to me. Few days passed that I had not a walk out, 
maybe a mile, maybe two, into the country ; and I can- 
not describe how sweet some of these walks have been 
made to me, as I went along repeating these texts, and 
looking around me on all the wonderful works of God : 
indeed, it has sometimes seemed to me, on these occa- 
sions, as if I were talking with God himself. I could 
now no lotiger pretend to say that I had no time for 
prayer ; for I found it was my own fault if I did not 
spend sdmost all my working-hours in pious exercises : 
at any rate, it was not my calling, but my wicked heart, 
which, for the most part, interrupted my prayers. 

** Now, though I could not stand to read, as I had done 
when I had fewer errands to run, yet, by studying the 
verses I spoke of, I found that I got on quite as fast with 
my learning as I did before: for my master directed 
me, when I had learned a verse by rote, to study the 
sense of it ; then, as it were, to turn it into a prayer ; 
and if time would serve, to call over the passage word 
by word, and try to make out the spelling, ^d it is 
surprising in this way how well acquainted I became 
with certain parts of Scripture, and how many verses 
I had in my head,' and I wish I might say in my heart 
also. 

" When I had in this manner mastered the reading of 
Scripture, my master gave me a Prayer-book, and pot 
me in a class where I was taught the use of it ; he also 
took upon himself to explain the meaning of our pray- 
ers, and services, and church-catechism, advising me at 
the same time to go to an evening school to learn wri- 
ing and ciphering. 

'* Thus he led me on from one thing to another, till I 
was fourteen years of age ; at which time I could earn 
by running on errands as much as twenty pence a day, 
that is, at the rate of two pence a mile ; for I thought 
nothing of ten miles in and out in a day. And now» 
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liATifig such handsome incomiDg^, my master reminded 
me that it was my duty to endeavour to do something^ 
for ray grandmother ; telling me at the same time that 
we ot^ht to lire in a more decent way at home than we. 
had been accustomed to do. He also called on my 
grandmother, and talked to her about her soul ; and per- 
suaded me to buy her some decent clothes to come to 
church in ; for, 1 am sorry to say, she had been for many 
years a stranger to church. 

'* My grandmother was mightily pleased when I brought 
her the new gown which I had purchased for her ; and 
I was almost as much pleased to see her in it as she 
could be to wear it. So, what with one thing, and what 
with another, she was at length persuaded to go to 
church ; and from that time has been a regular church- 
goer, and not without hearing there what she has found 
profitable both to soul and body — *' 

Here the old woman interrupted her grandson ; and 
addressing herself to Mr. Bliss, said, *' Good sir, my 
grandson indeed speaks nothing but the truth, when he 
tells you that i found in the house of (rod what has 
proved profitable both to soul and body. As I said be- 
fore, during the former part of my life I lived altogether, 
as too many do, in the service of the Evil One : if I 
worked, it was only to fill my belly, without any thought 
of a godly or decent livelihood ; what I earned, I ate 
and drank, without any forethought or thankfulness; 
and when I could not work, I either starved or trusted 
to the parish. Thus it was with me all my life, some- 
times a feast and sometimes a fast ; and I had no heart 
to clean my house or mend my clothes, for indeed every 
thing like economy was painful to me. But since my 
mind has been made easy by religion, and my hopes 
have become settled and stayed upon God, every duty 
has become pleasant to me, and every meal, if it were 
but a crust of bread, sweet to me. And then I have had 
great comfort in my grandson," continued the old woman, 
** who, under God, I must say was the first to excite in me 
a regard for religion ; for on observing the change it had 
made in him, I thought, Surely there must be_ something 
more in religion than I once imagined, if if can make 
youth, which is naturally wild and all for self, so solid and 
so much for serving and pleasing other folks, as our Tom 
has become. And then, when he bought me the gown 
all oat of his own savings, how could I refuse to go with 
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him ia it to church! You know, sir, that wofld hare been 
impossible." 

" Impossible, indeed," said Mr. Bliss ; ** and here I 
would take occasion to point out to you, my g^ood woman, 
how particularly kind the Almighty has been to you: 
for whereas some are drawn to Grod by sore troubles and 
afBictions, he has drawn you by the bands of love, and 
made your own dear child the instrument of your con- 
version." 

" Sir," said the old woman, " I pray that God may give 
me a thankful heart." 

Mr. Bliss then turned to Tom, and said, '* Well, my 
good lad, let me now hear the end of your story." 

" Sir," replied Tom, ^' I have little more to say : I an» 
still an errand-boy ; though, thank God, I obtain a very 
good maintenance both for myself and grandmother. 
Two or three places have indeed been offered me in 
tradesmen's houses, seeing I can now write and cast 
accounts ; but as the families were such as I did not 
quite like, I rather chose to continue in my present way 
of life; and my grandmother, too, was not willing tlaX 
I should leave her." 

" Well, Tom," said Mr. Bliss, ** you verify an old say- 
ing of mine, that no one who has time and health ought 
to call himself poor. To be sure, there are some hard 
cases, when work is not to be had ; and in these cases 
persons are much, very much to be pitied : but idleness 
and a desire to live above our station are the two chief 
causes, I believe, of poverty. However, God forbid that 
I shoukl be hard in judging the indigent ; I wish, at least, 
that all poor orphan boys would tSke you for a pattern, 
my honest Tom." 

'* Rather say, sir," said Tom, " that 3rou wish all 
poor orphan boys might find such a friend as my good 
master." 

'* And we must pray also in behalf of all poor chil- 
dren," said Mr. Bliss, *' that when the Almighty sends 
them good advisers, they may have grace to i«ofit by 
them." 

**True, sir," said Tom; "'tis God that must make 
the people willing in the day of his power." 

Mr. BUss now rose up to take his leave, thanking Tom 
ibr his story, and promising to come and see him again 
before he left the country. 

fifr. Bliss was much ideased with Tom^ account <tf 
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himself; aqi haying learned the name of his Ariend, the 
good master of the Sunday-school, he went the next day 
to inquire if what the boy had related were true. Tho 
testimony of this gentleman to the character of Tom 
was so satisfactory that Mr. Bliss, before he left the 
country, offered Tom the place of his under-gardener— 
an offer which he accepted with the utmost thankfulness. 
In a few weeks honest Tom entered the service of 
Mr. Bliss, and was settled, with his aged grandmother, in 
a neat and pleasant cottage, which that good gentleman 
had formerly built for Tom's predecessor. 

In this cottage, with fourteen shillings a week, Tom 
esifoyed as much happiness as a Christian can taste on 
earth ; and it is veiy certain that none but Christians 
ever are happy, whatever worldly folks may say to the 
contrary. This cottage was parted from Mr. Bliss's 
garden and pleasure-grounds only by a small field and a 
running brook ; and in consequence commanded a pros- 
pect of the many beautiful trees and shrubs which 
adorned Mr. Bliss's premises. It was also scarcely a 
stone's throw from the parish church, in which the Gos- 
pel was preached to the poor by a very godly minister. 
Tom soon learned the business of a gardener, in which 
he shortly took a special delight ; while in the sweet 
solitudes of his master's garden he found mBny oppor- 
tunities of meditating on his little book of promises* 

The last we heard of honest Tom the errand-boy was, 
that he was promoted to the office of parish clerk, and 
that he had the pleasure of first taking his place under 
the desk in the presence of the good gentleman who 
had formerly turned his thoughts towards religion, and 
who had come over on purpose from his own tovm to 
see him, and to thank Mr. Bliss for his kindness to him. 
Thus Tom found by experience that *' Godliness is 
profitable unto all things, having promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come." 1 Tim. iv. 8. 
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Thbrb is in the north of Scotland* in a very deep 
▼alley, a little village, in which there are about ten cot- 
tages and a small church; but the minister who preaches 
m this chyrch does not live in the village, having another 
church and a house at some distance. 

In this village there dwelt a poor widow, who had one 
little son. She had been the wife of a soldier, who was 
killed in battle. This widow feared God, and it was her 
' wish to live long enough to bring up her little son in the 
same holy way : but it pleased God to order it otherwise ; 
for when little James was only three years of age his 
mother was taken ilJ, and died in a few days, leaving her 
little boy a helpless orphan. 

The body of the poor woman was kept to be buried 
till the Sunday, when the clergyman always attended ; 
and the poor little orphan never left the side of the coflEm 
till it was put into the grave and covered with earth. 

After the funeral, before the poor people left the 
churchyard, they consulted with each other what was 
to be doivs with the child : ** for the poor baby," they said, 
'* must not be left to want. He has lost his own parents, 
and we must now all be parents to him.'' Several of 
the poor people offered to take him, and provide for him 
to the best of their power ; others said, ** We are all 
poor ; it is not therefore fit, that the whole charge of 
him should be laid upon any one family : let us all do 
something for him, according to our means, and, with 
God's blessing, he will do very 'Well." 

This advice pleased everybody, and each person began 
to say what he or she would do for him. 

** 1," said Mary Bums, " will give him house-room." 
' *' And I," said Meggy Macknight, '* will spin him a coat 
«very yean" 
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"And V added Sandy Roberts, <<will make his 
shoes.'* 

"And he sh^ll have his porridge from me," said 
another. ^ 

"And his buttermilk and cakes from me," said 
another. 

" And I," said another, " will wash his clothes and 
mend his Unen.*' 

So one undertook one thing, and one another, and the 
poor people seemed comforted and pleased, to think that 
they had contrived so well for the fatherless child. So 
they called httle James to them, and all returned to 
their own homes, excepting one little old woman, called 
Martha, who remained crymg on the side of the grave. 

This woman was a widow, and lived in a very little 
hut at the end of the village. She was very poor, and 
scarcely earned enough to keep herself alive by spin* 
ning ; for she was old and infirm, and her eyesight was 
becoming very dim. this poor widow sat by the grave, 
and looking upon it, she said, " Ah ! poor corpse, thou 
canst not hear me speak ! thou canst not see my tears ! 
thou canst not hear my moanings for thy little one ! and 
thou canst never know how it troubles me that I can 
do nothing for thy orphan babe ! 

The poor old woman then wiped her eyes with her 
blue apron, and falling on her Knees on the fresh turf, 
" Lord God," she said, " I now lift up my prayer 
to thee, in the name of thy Son, who died for me upon 
the cross, and I earnestly beseech thee, in that name, 
that thou wilt teach me, by thy holy Spirit, in what way I 
may be useful to the poor child whose mother's grave is 
now before me. But forgive me, O Lord," she added, 
" if I do wrong in making this prayer ; thy will in every 
way, not mine, be done. If it is not thy will to make 
me useful to the babe, O raise him up a better friend !" 

The old woman, having finished her prayer, sat down 
again by the grave, and began again to consider what 
she could do tot the child. 

" I cannot read," she said, " nor have I any books ; 
but do I not know many chapters of the Bible, and many 
texts off book? and cannot I teach these chapters 
to this little one? — they may comfort and profit him 
hereafter." 

Then she remembered these words of the apostle, 
which he spake to the man who sat at the beautiful gate 
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of the tetnple, Silver mnd gold have I fume^ hU such as 1 
have give I thee* Acts iii. 6. 

Then was the old woman very much encoura^d, 
when she found that there was a way in which she 
might be useful to the orphan boy, and she believed that 
her prayer had been ahready heard. So she arose, and 
left the grave, being full of sweet and joyful thoughts. 

Now it happened that Mary Bums's cottage, where 
the little boy was to lodge, was only a few steps from 
Martha's hut ; and Mary Bums was always ready to do 
any kindness to old Martha, who, notwithstanding her 
very great poverty, Vas much honoured in the village. 

So when Martha told Mary Burns, that she wished the 
little orphan might come to her hut for an hour or two 
•very day, the request was attended to. 

Little James came that very evening, and sat on a 
three-le^^ged stool in the chimney-comer, while Martha 
taught him an easy verse, and explained it to him. His 
little heart was full of his mother, and he asked old 
Martha where she was gone, and when he should see 
her again. And this gave the pious old woman occa- 
sion to tell him of heaven, and to talk to him about the 
Lord Jesus Christ, through whose grace alone sinners, 
such as we all are, can be received into heaven. For it 
is written. Neither is there sahation in any other ; for there 
is none other name under heaven given among men whereby 
we must be save^. Acts iv. 12. 

Old Martha wished that she had an;^ thing to give the 
little boy, in order to win his affections, and to allure 
him to her hut : but, without ^ny help of this sort, God 
so blessed her endeavours to gain his love, that, before 
he went away, he put his arms round her neck, and 
kissed her, and promised her that he would come 
again. 

Before Martha lay down in her bed that night, she 
thanked God for having so blessed the beginning of her 
endeavours to serve little James, and besought him to 
continue his blessing upon all her little attempts to do 
him good. The next morning James appeared again, 
bringing with him a pitcher of buttermilk and some 
cakes which had been |^ven him, and saying that he was 
come to stay all day with her, and to hear more stories. 
6o she tau^t him another verse, and told him more 
•tories tibout such things as she hoped would profit 
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So he continued to come many days, and she taught 
him many texts, and even whole chapters, repeating 
them to him while she was spinning. She taught him 
also to say his prayers, to hate a lie, and to know 
where to ask for help to do well, even from the Spirit 
of God. 

It was very pleasing to Bee old Martha and little James 
sitting together in the long winter evenings, when the 
wind was whistling round the hut, and the snow and sleet 
were beating against it ; for in that northern country it 
is extremely cold. They were very happy on such oc- 
casions; which Martha improved by teaching James 
to knit and to wind thread, as well as to repeat many 
chapters. 

As James grew older, he was employed during the 
daytime in doing work out of doors : sometifties in 
keeping a few sheep and goats, belonging to the village, 
on the sides of the hill ; sometimes in driving away the 
birds from the gardens or corn-fields ; sometimes in 
helping to plough ; and sometimes in harvest work ; but 
he spent all his evenings with Martha, whom he called 
his grandmother. 

In this manner the time passed away till James was 
eleven years old, at which period a rich gentleman trav- 
elling that way, and taking a fancy to James, who was 
a fine-looking boy, offered to take him to London, and 
to make his fortune. 

When this offer was made for the poor boy, some of 
his friends in the village were for accepting it, and 
others were against it ; but Martha and Mary Bums, 
who loved him best, quite disapproved of it. 

" London, I have heard,** said Martha, *' is a place of 
great trial for young people ; and w6 know not,'' said 
sbe^ " whether this great gentleman is a man who fears 
God or not, or whether he will consider the soul of the 
poor child. And though James might become a rich 
man by going to London, yet what is a man profitedy if^ 
h9 shaU gain the whole world and lose his own soul ? Matt, 
xvi. 96. Therefore let me beg that he may not be sent 
from us. He is an orphan ; we have taken the care of 
him ; and if any evil befall him through our indiscretion, 
we shall have much to answer for.*' 

In this manner the pious old woman discoursed with 
her neighbours ; but as there were more persons in tiie 
Tillage who were for James's going to London than for 
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hife beingr kept at home, Martha's adrice was not foU 
lowed, and the child was put into the hands of the gen^ 
tieman, to be taken to Londpn. 

The parting between Martha and James was a very 
bitter one. When he came to take leave of her she shut 
her door, and they knelt down to prayers together. 
She earnestly prayed that God would be with hini 
wherever he went, and that whatever might happen to 
him in this world, he might hereafter be a partaker of 
the benefits of the death of Christ. 

Soon after little James was gone, poor Martha, who 
was very old, was seized with an ^illness, of which she 
died. Her death was an exceedingly happy one, as she 
t)laced all her trust in the Loid Jesus Christ. 

And now I must tell you what became of James. It 
was several days before he left off mourning after hii 
grandmother and the dear cottages in which he had 
been brought up ; but by the time he got to London, he 
was more cheerful. His master bought him a new suit 
of clothes, a hat with a silver band, very smart shoes 
and stockings, and some white neckcloths ; putting him 
under the care of his other servants, that he might be 
taught to wait at table ; his master sdso permitted him 
to receive instructions in reading and writing; 

Now James lived in a large kitchen with many siervants, 
and I am sorry to say that he heard many bad words, 
and learned to drink strong liquors, and to do many 
things which were not right. He seemed sometime^ 
indeed very merry, and talked very fast, and you would 
have thought him very happy : but this was not the 
case, for he could not bear his own thoughts — ^he kne^ 
he was doing wrong. He thought much of old Martha^ 
and he often cried bitterly when he was alone, sa3ang, 
" that I had never left my dear home ! I was happy 
then; my God was with me. My dear grandmother 
taught me what was the will of G6d, and I dehghted in 
striving to please him : but oh ! how am I now changed !** 

For some time James used to weep when he was 
alone : but by degrees he got more hardened in sin, 
and was more and more led astray by his own evil heart ; 
for the Bible tells us that the heart of every man is 
desperately wicked. 

As he grew older, he was employed to go behind the 
carriage when his master and mistress went to balls 
and plays ; and very often he had to wait half the night 
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in the street, or in some other quite as impvoper place, 
with numbers of servants, many of whom were more 
wicked than himself. 

One night, while waiting at the door of a house where 
there was a great entertainment, a dreadful quarrel arose 
among the servants ; and James, who had drunk very 
hard, as he said to keep himself warm, took his part in 
the quarrel. From one angry word they went to an- 
other, and from words they proceeded to blows, till, at 
length, in the heat of anger, James was thrown by an- 
other servant with his head against a stone step, where 
he lay for so long a time without moving, that every- 
body feared he was dead. His master was then sent 
for, who ordered him to be taken up and carried to an 
hospital, a place where sick people are taken care of; 
where he was laid upon a bed, till a doctor could be 
procured. 

When the doctor came, he found that he was not in- 
deed dead ; and after he had been bled he recovered his 
senses. But his head was so much hurt by the dreadful 
faU that his eye-sight was quite gone ; and he was, in 
other ways, so much injured, that he never rose again 
^ from the bed on which he had been laid, although it was 
some months before he died. 

Every attention was shown him in the hospital which 
could be expected from strangers; nevertheless, poor 
James had not one kind friend to talk to him, nor to read 
to him, nor to convey comfort to his mind. 

He lay from day to day on his bed with his eyes 
closed, and scarcely speaking to any one. For some 
time his thoughts were all wild and confused, and he did 
not attemi>t to pray : but after a while he began to call 
upon God in his grief ; and his Almighty Father, who, 
through all this afflictive scene, had the tenderest 
thoughts towards him, began to open his mind to a 
sense of his own unworthiness. He was made to feel, by 
the power of the Holy Spirit, that he had been a sinner, 
and that not only in the latter part of his life, when he 
had fallen into gross wickedness, but even in his child- 
hood ; he saw that, even in his best days, he had done 
those things which he ought not to have done, and had left 
undone those things which he ought to have done, and 
. that an evil heart had been ever leading him away from 
■his God. 

When the Holy Spirit of God, by his searching in- 
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fluence, had made poor James sensible of his sins and 
of his need of a Saviour, then was comfort given to 
him. 

One momingr, as he lay in his bed thinking of his sins, 
his mind particularly seemed to dwell upon the ungrate* 
ful return he had made for the mercies of his early days ; 
and while engaged on this subject, he fancied that he 
saw his grandmother in her little hut, sitting in her arm- 
chair, looking kindly upon him, and repeating to him 
her favourite chapters. Every thing sne had said to 
him was brought before his memory in the freshest 
colours ; and he particularly remembered how she bad 
infbrmed him, again and again, that there is no salvation 
for sinful man but in Clivist. And that striking text, 
which she had taught him when he was a very little 
child, was brought at this time with great power to his 
mind— TAe blood of J^sus Christ cleansetk frtm dU sin. 
I John i. 7. 

" O my Saviour !" cried the poor young man, * and 
may I hope that thou wilt liave pity ov me, that thou 
wilt pardon me, and that thy precious Mood will indeed 
be enectu^ for my salvation ? I come, I come to thee 
a miserable sinner, utterly vile and polluted ; I lie at the 
foot of thy cross : have mercy, Lord, have mercy on me, 
a miserable sinner !" 

Poor James now employed himself in calling to mind 
the chapters and verses which the pious old woman had 
taught him : and though he had not repeated them for 
several years, yet, by the power of the Holy Spirit, they 
were now brought with gresX readiness to his recollec- 
tion. In this state his heart became soft and tender ; 
so that he spent many days in grieving for his sins, and 
calling upon his Saviour; fervently thanking God for 
having provided him, in the days of his youth, with such 
a friend as good old Martha, who, though she had neither 
food nor clothing to bestow upon him, had been enabled 
to teach him that good Word of God, without the know- 
ledge of which he had now assuredly perished. 

At the end of five months from the time that he was 
brought into the hospital, poor James died. But his 
death was a happy one, because he had a lively faith in 
the death and merits of the Lord Jesus Christ, knowing 
himself to be a miserable sinner. And it is written. 
There is iu> condemnation to them which are in Christ Jeeue. 
Rom. viii. 1. 
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My little cliildren, I would have you learn from this 
story, that although you may not have silver and gold 
to give away, yet, if it is in your power to teach the 
Word of God to those who know it not, you may thereby 
perform a far better work than that of merely giviii|[ 
dothes X6 the naked and bread to the hungry ! 
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Anne Burton and Jane Hill were sisters. Jane Hill, 
the younger, was a widow, but had no family. They 
lived together in a small house, in a little town in Here- 
fordshire ; maintaining themselves by needle- work, and 
occasionally going out to wash and iron, to cook ot 
nurse. They, upon the whole, bore good characters, 
and were supposed to be fond of each other, as sis- 
ters ought to be ; but the truth was, that the house and 
furniture being a joint property, left them by their 
father, they lived together only for convenience's sake ; 
while there was in fact no sisteriy regard between 
them. 

The characters of these two women, although pass- 
ing, as 4 before said, pretty well in the eye of the world, 
were such as would not bear a closer inspection. It 
was with them as with all other worldly persons ; their 
affections were set on things on the earth, not on things 
above. And although their natural dispositions were 
different — Anne Burton, on the one hand, being of a 
lively temper and free carriage; while Jane, on the 
other hand, was grave and sour, — ^yet were they both 
equdly the slaves of sin, each indulging privately her 
own darling propensity. 

Anne Burton was given to excess in drinking, but not 
so as to expose herself to public shame ; for she feared 
the world, and wished to keep up a respectable name 
in the town where her family had dwelt in credit for 
. several years. She therefore never took her glass very 
freely till she was going to bed ; and then, indeed, she 
treated herself, whenever she could afford it, with so 
large a dram, as even to prevent her crawling up stairs, 
L2 
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without her sister's help. And many were the times 
when the curtains of her bed would have been set on 
fire by her carelessness, if Jane had . not narrowly 
watched over her. 

During the day she indulged herself more sparinglyy 
seldom taking enough to prodtice any effect ; though she 
never failed (unless money ran low) to take as much at 
her dinner as served to raise her spirits and set her 
talking. And then, as she wfts never at a loss for words, 
and was fond of a joke, she would run on in a manner 
which caused those who were at all nice and particular 
to avoid her society ; although in general she had com- 
mand enough over herself, even at such times, to suit 
her discourse to her company, and especially when that 
companjr consisted of her betten^. 

Yet with all this, Jane Hill was more disliked by her 
neighbours than Anne Burton, although she fell not into 
the gross sins of her sister : for she was temperate in 
her drink and diet, and offended less with her tongue. 
But i^e was exceedingly close and stingy, and had a 
high opinion of herself, while she despised her neigh- 
bours. She prided herself on the decency of her con- 
duct, and looked with contempt and abhorrence on all 
her fellow-sinners. 

She had been married, early in life, to an old man, who 
had one son by a former wife. To this son she had 
behaved so ill, that he ran away from home, and after 
having suffered every species of misery, had died, leaving 
one little boy. 

This poor boy used to beg about the streets in a state 
of the utmost wretchedness, and often came to Jane Hill, 
his grandfather^s widow, to beg a bit of bread. But 
Jane Hill never could be persuaded to do any thing for 
him, although she had actually in possession more than 
twenty guineas, which she had round among her old 
husband's stores after his death. But imagining the 
world ignordint of this circumstance, she pretended that 
having gained nothing by her husband, she could not be 
required to do any thing for his grandson. 

Covetousness and pride were the besetting sins of 
Jane, and though these sins were more decent than 
those of Anne Burton, yet they proved equally effectual 
in separating the soul which was under their dominion 
from the Saviour, and in woridng out, we fear, its ever* 
lasting destruction. 
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Such was the situation of these two sisters, the 
younger of whom was about forty years of age, when 
the minister of the parish b^ng removed, the benefice 
was given to a man of extraordinary godliness, one 
.who was enabled by his heavenly master to set forth all 
the doctrines of the Christian religion in such order and 
harmony, that no one truth was ever brought forward 
to the exclusion of another ; but every one of them 
appeared in this holy man^s discourses, in its due place 
' and fairest proportion. 

This excellent man soon filled his church, insomuch 
that every part of it was crowded every Sunday, the 
• people running together as if they had never heard of 
the Christian religion before. Many who went only to 
stare and wonder, returned home to pray ; and many 
were effectually converted and turned to the Lord, who 
is oftentimes pleased^ by the foolishness of preaching, to 
save them that believe. 1 Cor. i. 21. 

Religion now became the fashion in the town and 
country about, while the last discourse from the pulpit 
for the most part furnished the subject of common con- 
versation among the neighbours. 
. While persons of all descriptions were thus running 
to the church, Anne Burton and Jane Hill would not be 
left behind. They went at first, like the generality, to 
wonder and stare ; but what they heard there had at 
least the effect of drawing them thither again and again. 
So, that if the preaching of the gospel did not reach 
their hearts, it nevertheless informed their understand- 
ings, communicating to them a great deal of head- 
knowledge on the subject of religion, which ever^ day 
increased, as they continued to attend their minister, 
and to hear the talk of their neighbours. 

With respect to Jane Hill, whatever change her feel- 
ings and sentiments underwent, being a woman of few 
words, she, for the most part, kept all to herself. But 
Anne Burton very soon became not only a great talker 
on religious subjects, but a vehement professor: and 
although not one of her private habits was influenced by 
her reli^on, yet there was not a woman of the lower 
i classes m all the town who made such a noise about 
the Gospel. 

As I before said, she had always a great command of 
words ; and now there was not an expression used by 
their ezceUent minister which she had not at her 
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tongue's end : and painful it is to say, that the times 
which she chiefly chose for speaking on these sul^ects 
were those when her spirits were raised by a private 
dram. At such seasons she would lament the sins of 
her nature, and run on surprisingly upon other subjects 
too sacred to be mentioned in this place, or in any 
place whatever, or at any time, when the heart of the 
speaker is not duly prepared for topics of such solemnity. 

Many inexperienced persons, even among the gentle- 
folks in the neighbourhood, were imposed upon by these 
high professions; while their kindness and indiscreet 
commendation encouraged the poor woman to carry on 
these pretences, till she at length deceived herself, as 
well as others. No one thoroughly knew her but her 
sister Jane, who, being weU acquainted with her private 
habits, felt the utmost disgust whenever she heard her 
professions ; looking upon her at the same time with a 
contempt which she had no care to hide. And, indeed, 
I believe that the loud and empty professions of Anne 
Burton were a dreadful hindrance to the well^-doing of 
Jane Hill. 

These sisters sometimes passed whole dajs together 
without speaking to each other, or speaking only to 
quark-el. Their contentions were commonly now upon 
religious subjects. Jane generally began by charging 
Anne with hypocrisy, in pretending to be religious, 
when she privately indulged in so odious a vice as 
drunkenness: while Anne in return would point out 
her sister's covetousness, and accuse her of cruelty to 
those whom she ought in justice to assist. 

Jane's reply was generally of this sort, that she 
worked for all she got, and others might do the same ; 
and that although she made no profession of religion, 
she knew that she had much more than many who did. 

Anne Burton was louder, and had more to say than 
Jane ; she therefbre generally had the best of the dis- 
pute, which, for the most part, ended on JaneVi side in 
a long fit of gloom and sullenness. 

In those places where religion becomes the fashion, 
and where, in consequence, there is a sudden and extra- 
ordinary increase of professors, a careful minister will 
find it necessary to admonish all persons diligently to 
examine themselves, and try their own hearts ; smce 
the heart is deceitful above all things^ and desperately 
wicked. Poor people especially, wlmi their 0uperiox8 in 
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rank become pious, may often be led to assume an ap- 

Eearance of relig^op, in order to please their betters; 
y which means they not only impose upon their nei^> 
boars, and deceive their own hearts, but even bnng 
themselves into danger of final condemnation. 

It is true, that you must not wait till you have left 
your sins before you go to Christ : you must carry the 
burden of your sins, and lay it down at the feet of Him 
who has undertaken to bear it for you. But when you 
have taken your sins to the cross, you must be careful 
to leave ihem there. 

When you have once come to Christ, and become a 
professor of his religion, if you have been covetous, 
you must be covetous no more. If you have lived in 
hatred, you must hate, your brother no more. If you 
have been an adulterer, you must never more entertain 
an unclean thought. If you have been a drunkard, you 
must henceforward be sober. If the religion you pro- 
fess does not enable you to lead a better life, either you 
have no religion at all, or it is of a wrong sort. It is 
true, that good works are not the forerunners^ but they 
are invari&ly the /rui^j of faith. 

Beware oj false professors, which come to you in sheep's 
clothings hut inwardly they are ravening wolves : ye shall 
know them by their fruits. Do men gather grapes of 
thorns J or Jigs of thistles t Even so every good tree bring- 
eth forth good fruit ; but a corrupt tree brwgeth forth evil 
fruit. Matt. vu. 15-17. 

Of all this the good minister was aware ; and therefore 
carefuUy watched for the fruits of his labours, namely, 
the reformation of morals among his people. There w»e 
many who gave evidence of their faith, by turning from 
their sins and leading holy lives; but others who 
attended his ministry afforded him so little satisfaction 
on this head, that he determined to make his visits from 
house to house, for the purpose of trying what private 
exhortation might accomplish, 

In the course of these visits he called at the house 
of the two sisters : it was about three o^clock in the 
afternoon when he came in, and he found Anne Burton 
' itoie. She was employed with her needle, and was 
sitting in tt e kitchen, which Jane, who was very neat, 
lad just put in order. Money at that time being low, 
Anne had t^en little, if any thing, after her dinner j^hat 
day; <niwiudiaoeoimtriieluM»ediienelf iaapartictt- 
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larly good state to receive the minister. He immediately 
led the discourse to religious subjects, when he found 
that Anne understood, at least, the leading doctrines of 
Christianity, and could speak fluently upon them ; not- 
withstanding which there was something in her manner 
that did not please the good man. If she spoke of her 
sins, it was like one who repeated a lesson by rote ; 
if she spoke of the Saviour, it was with a degree of fa- 
miliarity which no one could use who had an abiding 
sense of the immeasurable distance there is between 
the Almighty and Holy God and his sinful creatures : in 
short, she seemed to want humility, while her appear- 
ance bespoke not the state of one whose body was the 
temple of the Holy Spirit of God. 

The good minister felt hurt, and the more so as the 
poor woman continued to talk freely and rapidly on re- 
ligious subjects. He was silent for a time, being much 
troubled ; after which he took occasion to point out to 
her that religion must begin in a very deep and humbling 
sense of sin, of which the general effect is to make per- 
sons silent and fearful of offending with their lips, in- 
stead of pouring out a torrent of words. He assured 
her, also, that assistance to do well would be given to 
every one who desired it : and then, saying that at some 
other opportunity he would call upon her again, he took 
his leave. 

On quitting the house, the good minister turned out 
of the street and walked slowly up a retired path that 
led to the fields in which his own house was situated ; 
meditating,' as he passed, on the state of man upon 
earth — how, through the sinfulness of his nature, he 
turns every thing meant for his good into the means of 
his destruction ; and how even religion itself, in places 
where it meets with respect, becomes frequently either 
a subject of ostentation or a cloak of disguise. It then 
struck him that he had not sufficiently laboured to open 
to his people the depravity of the heart and the utter 
helplessness of man's nature ; but had, perhaps, led them 
on to cry peace, peace, when there was no peace. Thus the 
truly godly minister mourns over each particular wan- 
derer of his flock, and takes a part of the blame of every 
failure. 

While he was meditating in this manner, mixing his 
meditation with prayer, he saw a woman coming to- 
wards iiim from the way of the ^fields : and as she drew 
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nearer he perceired that it was Jane Hill* He stopped 
her, and telling her where he had been, he expressed 
his anxiety for the good of her soul, in common with 
that of every individual of his flock. After which he 
informed her that he had been much surprised, in con- 
rersing with her sister, at the knowledge she displayed 
of the doctrines of the Christian religion ; adding, that 
he hoped Anne Burton did not consider the mere ability 
of talking upon those subjects as all that was necessary 
to salvation, but that she endeavoured to bring forth the 
fruits of the Spirit. 

Jane was very glad of this opportunity to lay open 
What she called her sister's {>retences, and gave such an 
account of Anne's pri,vate conduct as, although it did 
not surprise the good man, afiUcted him deeply. 

He answered, *' I shaH repeat my call very soon." 
And then addressing himself again to Jane, respecting 
her ownsoiU, he said that he hoped her sister's example 
would be a warning to her. He intimated, moreover, 
that there were many sins not so scandalous as drunken- 
ness, which were equally displeasing to God : that these 
sins, which mariced the Pharisees in old time, such as 
oppression of the fatherless, pride, and cruelty, were per- 
haps more to be dreaded than even the sins of the flesh ; 
because, though they less frequently brought men to 
shame on earth, they were not less effectual in sepa- 
rating the soul from God. 

<< There is," added this excellent man, *'in your 
manner, when speaking of your sister, an apparent want 
of tenderness, which seems to make you glory in her 
shame. O cultivate, I beseech you, a kinder feeling tO'^ 
wards her; and remember, with respect to yourself, 
that pride will as certainly shut you out from the king- 
dom of heaven, if not subdued, as want of sobriety will 
exclude her; according to our Lord's address to the 
proud Pharisees — Verily I sa^unto you, that thevMicans 
and the harlots go into the kingd(Mn of God lefore y<fu.^* 
Matt. xxi. 31. 

The good minister had seen something in Jane Hill's 

manner which led him to adopt this tone of reproof; 

and he hoped that it might be of use in opening her eyes 

• to her own state of mind, which was, in fact, not a whit 

better than that of her sister. 

In a few days, the minister having made some further 
inquiries raspecting the two sisters, called upon them 
L3 
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again ; and finding them both at home, he entered into 
a most serious and heart-searching conversation with 
them. He perceived, he said, that they were both tvell 
acquainted with the doctrines and duties of the Chris- 
tian religion ; that they were both, in some degree, con- 
vinced that they cotild be saved only by Christ the Re- 
deemer ; and that without an interest in him, nothing 
remained for them but a certain fearful looking for judg- 
ment and fiery indignation, Hebrews x. 37. 

" Hitherto," said he, " you have come, and here you 
stand. You talk and call to others, holding forth to 
them what they must do to be saved ; thus, by your own 
words, sealing your own condemnation. But you will 
come no further yourselves, and for this reason" — here 
he paused, and looked hard at them — ^'^ because e^ch of 
you has a darling, a besetting sin, which holds you in 
bands of iron and brass ; and which will hold you down 
beyond all possibility of relief, unless you speedily at- 
tempt to break them as by the Spirit of the Lord." 

" What was it," continued the good minister, " that 
prevented the armies of IsraeLfrom conquering the 
idolaters of Ai ? was it not the accursed thing which 
Achan had hid in the camp ? Therefore, because of that 
accursed thing, the children of Israel could not stand 
before their enemies, but turned themselves to flight as 
an accursed people ; neither would the Lord afford tbem 
his presence any more, until theyj)ut away the accursed 
thing from among them. Joshua vii. 13. In like manner, 
the evil habits which you cherish, the love of liquor in 
the elder sister, and the pride and love of money in the 
younger, render you utterly unable to stand before the 
enemies of your soul ; neither can you ever expect the 
Lord- to be with you until these accursed things are 
removed from among you." 

The good minister then proceeded, in an affectionate 
and earnest manner, to exhort them to lay aside those 
sins by which they were so easily beset, saying, as the 
Lord did to Joshua on the occasion above mentioned-, — 
"Cref thee up; wherefore liest thou thus upon thy facet 
(Joshua vii. 10.) There is help to be had," continued he ; 
' '* and power will be given us to overcome the vilest 
lusts, if we are but willing to cast ourselves as utterly 
helpless and self-condemned at the foot of the cross." 

He then pointed out to them various sweet passages 
of Scripture, in which assistance is promised to those 
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who humbly seek it in the name and through the merits 
of the Saviour, and who are willing utterly to renounce 
aU self-dependance. And he concluded his discourse by 
laying before the two sisters several awful instances 
which had fallen under his own knowledge, of, persons 
making a considerable profession of religion, and giving 
hopes of better things, who, on finding that the gospel 
would not permit them the indulgence of some besetting 
sin, had preferred the poor and low enjoyment of that 
sin even to the everlasting felicity of heaven; thus 
perishing at last in their iniquity. 

The good minister did not leave the two sisters with- 
out prayer ; after which he followed up this beginning 
of his labours for their common good by severfi other 
private visits ; in all of which he addressed them in the 
most serious and impressive manner; but, at length, 
finding his labour to be wholly without fruit, and being 
called elsewhere upon more promising grounds, his 
visits to them became less and less frequent, till they 
entirely ceased. 

I have no pleasure in telling you the end of this story. 
Anne Burton could not resolve to give up her favourite 
liquor; nor Jane Hill to part with any of her guineas 
for the relief of her late husband's grandson : and these 
sins lying on their minds rendered religion unsavoury 
to them. They continued to go now and then to church ; - 
but they had no delight in its holy ordinances, for Israel's 
€rod was not with them, because they refused to put 
away the accursed thing. 

Anne Burton's sin gained so fast upon her, after she 
had refused to hearken to the private exhortations of 
her good minister, that it speedily ruined her health ; 
insomuch that she died before her fiftieth year, talking 
of religion till nearly the last, though still refusing to 
give up her sins. A short time before her death, she 
became exceedingly cast down, the delusions of Satan 
now having faded away, and nothing being left but horror 
and amazement. But her poor head was so disturbed 
by the drams she even then continued to take, that it 
was impossible for any one to afford the least spiritual 
assistance, although some were with her who would 
have led her even at that eleventh hour to the Saviour. 

Jane Hill lived to a great age, and remained, to the ; 
last, hard and unsubdued. In her death there was as 
little hope as in that of her sister. 
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The cases of these wometi were peculiarly awful. 
They knew the truth : but inasmuch as they lored their 
sins more than their own souls, religion became to them 
the savour of death unto death. Reader, forsake ihj 
sins, and the Gospel wiU be to thee a saronr of life unto 
life. 8 Cor. u. 16. 
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It has been asserted that there is no individual of the 
human race, however obscure and however little dis« 
tinguished from his fellow-creatures, whose life, if rep- 
resented with truth and accuracy, might not afford 
some important lesson to those who desire to benefit 
by the experience of others. Wherefore, then, it may 
be asked, do we meet with so many of the written lives, 
even of distinguished persons, which excite no interest? 
There are many reasons which may be given for this 
failure in biographical writers : it sometimes happens 
that the author may not have been sufficiently ac« 
auainted with his subject ; or, if his hero has been a 
favourite, he may have preferred panegyric to truth ; or, 
perchance, he may not have had the talent of telling his 
story well, and may have wanted the taste by which a 
Judicious author knows where to enlarge and where 
to compress his subject ; and finally, his own concep- 
tions of things may have been mean and low, or he may 
not have been able to supply those ornaments of happy 
reflections, and graceful elucidations, which might be 
added, without any violations of truth, to the narrative 
of the most obscure of the human race. 

The histories of the lives of men are therefore no 
mean employment for the pen of genius. Man, how- 
ever fallen, however sunk, however depraved, is still a 
creature made for eternity. If we are prepared to ex- 

gress our veneration fur such mouldering edifices as 
ave endured the brunt of ages, what then ought to be 
our reflections in the contemplation of a ruin which 
must stand for ever 1 

It seems, then, that in order to succeed in biography, 
many requisites are needful, some of which I cannot 
pretend to command. In the first place, the subject of 
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' my proposed memorial is altogether inglorious as r» 
flj>ects the world ; neither has he been singularly happy 
nor eminently otherwise ; nor can 1 boast of any sharp- 
ness of wit or brilliancy of fancy wherewith to adorn 
my narrative. But, although deficient in some of the 
materials wherewith to render my work a splendid pro- 
duction, yet I trust that I possess some advantages 
necessary for r<Snderii^ my labours aceeptabl© to the 
world in a very competent degree. I am intimately ac- 
quainted, in the first instance, with many facts relative 
to the subject of my memoirs ; aiid I do not feel in- 
clined, at present, to soar on the wings of panegyric. I 
have, indeed, some doubts of my perfect acquaintance 
with the character of my hero ; but when 1 inform my 
reader that it is my own history which I am about to 
write, I €hall undoubtedly have credit given me for 
feeling my subject, though it still remains to be proved 
whether I shall be able to succeed in making others 
•feel with me. 

But to put an end to all these reflections, and to enter 
upon my promised narrative. I must inform my reader 
that my name is Julian Pcrcival, that I am now in my 
twenty-eighth year, that I am descended from a respect- 
able family, and that I .enjoy a handsome competence. 
I was unfortunate in losing my father in infancy, particu- 
larly so, as I have every reason to think that he was a 
pious man, and that he would have brought me up in a 
way which would have spared me many afflictions; 
however, I have cause to ^eheve that all is well, as it 
has proved, and humbly desir« to submit myself to the 
divine will. 

Within a tvrelvemonth of my father^s death my mother 
married again, and immediately afterward settled with 
her second husband in her jointure house. This house, 
in which all my early years were passed, was a large 
and handsome brick building ; and its pleasure grounds, 
which were neat and extensive, had little to boast but 
what art might produce, with the assistance of such 
natural productions as may be raised by industry in 
every part of our green and fertile island. Immedi- 
ately beyond our plantations, though happily not in a 
quarter from which the wind frequently set in, arose 
the smoke of a large manufacturing town, with its fur- 
naces and chimneys, emulative of the Egyptian pyra> 
mids and the flames of iBtna ; and beyond, in the re^note 
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horizon, extended a large tract of mining country, which, 
in a dark night, blazed with fires as numerous as the start 
of the firmament. 

All the events above related, viz. my father's death, 
my mother's second marriage, and her establishment in 
her house, had taken place before I was able to take 
note of any thing which passed ; and the first which 1 
can remember was finding myself living in this fair fifeld 
of Enna, near the flaming volcanoes before mentioned, 
with my mother and a gentleman whom I believed to be 
my father. There was already one little brother in the 
nursery with me, with whom I was constantly asso* 
ciated, and who was destined to be the companion of my 
amusements and studies. 

My nursery days probably passed much like those of 
other children. At length, however, I emerged from 
this scene of infancy, and was allowed to be more with 
my parents in the common sitting-room of the family, 
which was a large apartment, containing books, globes, 
mathematical instruments, specimens of naturd curi« 
osities, retorts, electrical machines, unfinished sketches, 
orreries, and other inexphcable matters, which but to 
name is suflicient to give an ignorant person a high idea 
of the superior wisdom of the nomenclator. I was 
about four years old when I was first allowed to go at 

Fleasure into and out of this scientific chamber, where 
generally found one or more persons conversing with 
my parents, being either inmates in the house, or occa- 
sional visiters from the neighbouring town. 

The treatment I at this time received from my step- 
father, who was a tall, stern, black-bearded, well-looking 
man, was measured more by the rules of human reason 
and cold philosophy than by love ; and I was made to 
obtain many kinds of knowledge by experience, although 
I not unfrequently was permitted to make experiments 
even at the hazard, if not of my life, yet surely of my 
limbs. 

I remember, on one of these occasions, taking one 
of my father's razors in my hand, and, instead of being 
made to lay aside the diaingerous instrument, I was su£ 
fered to try experiments with it till I was severely cut, 
my father in the mean time coolly reasoning with me 
upon the nature of solid bodies, levers, wedges, and 
saws; while my mother, contrary to the custom of 
mothers in like circumstances, sat quietly by, philo- 
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sophi<$ail]r«eqcii6sciDg ia this new and rational moda of 
i&truction. 

From this lesson, and others of the kind, I learned to 
aVoidxertain modes of danger^ and iMrobaUy after the 
first experiment, never played with a razor again ) and 
wheti I had burnt my iiti^s, by putting them in a flame 
6f a candle, I perhaps kept at a respectful distance from 
the flames in future. But, as I was never led to eon- 
duct myself by one permanent, unerring, and universal 
motive of action, such aa^ thip, "The Lord thy God 
requires of thee that^thou shouldst obey thy parents, and 
all that are put in authority under them,'* although my 
understanding was enlightened in certain minor points, 
my general state of mind continued to be self-sufficient 
dnd arrogant, and I could never be persuaded to be the 
better for the experience of others. 
' The sort of education which I received induced me 
to reason and argue upon every thing I heard and saw, 
and to admit nothing which did not come to me by the 
evidence of my senses. 

Our house was large and convenient, and contained 
all the elegances of life, and almost every refinement 
of luxury. Added to these, as I before hinted^ were 
various kinds of mathematical instruments, scientific 
toyst and such machines for experiments as might lead 
to the knowledge of natural philosophy. My father 
drew my attention to these things in very early life ; 
and it was really surprising how much knowledge he 
insinuated into my young mind on subjects of the kind 
before mentioned, while on those connected with reli- 
gion I was left in total darkness ; $nd though my mother 
onoe a week attended the parish church, yet, ^s her 
f isasons for so doing were ncfver hinted at, I passed from 
childhood to 3routh without once inquiring what religion 
was. 1 knew, indeed, that there was one great fir^ 
eaitse, to whom I was to attribute such facts in natural 
philosophy as I could not account for; but I never 
thought of inquiring the nature of this great first cause 
till I had arrived at the age of thirteen. My father then 
made me acquainted with what he called natural religion, 
which is just so much of the nature of God, and of man*b 
Relative duties to him and to each other, as may be die- 
eevered by reason. He inarmed me that, by reason, 
Aitm is convinced of the being and attributes of God; 
thalt he being maker of all things, man, as his ereatwr% 
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«weB hiQi the duty of a child to a parent : but, as aiy 
ideas at that time of filial duty were very, imperfect, my 
father did not succeed ia giving me very correct notions 
of my duty to God by coinparing it to what I owed to 
himself. 

To thiS' outline qf natural religioDi which he said was 
the only rational religion, he added a cold, y^t a£fectedl|r 
candid, account of all the varioiis sects and denomina- 
tions of religion existing on earth, in which he jamblad 
together Jews, Turks, infidels, orthodox Cburistians, and 
heretics, in a manner apparently impartial and liberal, 
but really so artful, that he failed not to ImfHress my 
mind with a contempt of revealed rehgion in every ^ 
form, and to induce me to reject every species ef it as 
the influence of priestcraft acting upon the weakneea of 
man-s understanding. 

. While I remained in my parents^ house, many ^irouRK 
atances combined to prevent the effects of the very- evil 
education! had received, and the dangerous sentiments 
I entertained, from being very apparent. In the first 
place, we associated with persons m a certain rank of 
life, among whom good mannera were indispensable ; I 
had, therefore, from youth, been accustomed to practise 
these. I had also acquired habits of industry, which are 
certainly a great preservative against sin. My father 
was a very active man, and constantly had in hand some 
ingenious pursuit, or some entertaining experimentf in 
which 1 was his companion and fellow'-kbourer. 

I was thus influenced, by polite company, to prac^ee 
habits of petty forbearance, and was kep^ imperceptibly 
from gross vice by constant employment, till the tame 
arrived when I was to be further tried, and it wasnece»> 
aary to send me to a distance from home ; my deceased 
parent having signified a desire that I should be brought 
up to some liberal and learned profession* i had no tum 
for physic, and abhorred the thought of the church : the 
law, therefore, only remained, and I was accordingly 
sent to London at a proper age, and plaeed in a situation 
in which, had I chosen, I might have studied my profea- 
aion with every advantage. 

My mother, before we parted, spoke to me with con- 
aiderable tenderness; the mother, as 1 have since recaJU 
lected, breaking out, at that lime, through thelong habit 
of philosophic apathy which she had thought it right, 
aince her union with her second husband, to aaaian^ ia 
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all her carriage towards me. She warned me of the 
dangers of the world, and the fascinations of pleasure, 
and entreated me to shun them for her sake ; adding 
many philosophic ar^ments in favour of self-denial, 
&c. &c. ; to all of which I listened politely, hut without 
forming any resolutions whatever upon the subjects of 
her exhortations. 

My reader, I doubt not, will have already anticipated 
what my conduct was when I arrived in town and found 
myself at liberty to act as I pleased ; being without reli- 
gion, and having money at command, without humility 
or self-doubt, in the centre of a gay and vicious metropo> 
lis. It is true, that all my friends had warned me of the 
danger of yielding to sinful pleasures ; but it was not 
then my habit to avail myself of other people*s expe- 
rience ; and I looked on the Almighty as a being too 
remotely interested in the affairs of man to take any 
cognizance of my actions. I had not been taught to 
look upon the high and mighty God through the medium 
of the Saviour of ntankind ; I was totally unacquainted 
with the nature and attributes of God ; I had been ac- 
customed to look with contempt on the mysteries of 
revelation ; the doctrine of the Trinity was an offence 
in my eyes; and the whole system of salvation by 
Christ incomprehensible to me. If I had heard of man^s 
natural depravity, I rejected the idea with abhorrence. 
The everlasting love of the Father, wher^, before the 
foundation of the world, he prepared the means of sal- 
vation for mankind, and whereby he was induced to 
offer his only beloved Son, his equal in power, in 
majesty, and eternity, as a ransom for fallen man, was a 
thing of which I had no Conception. In God the Son I 
only saw a wise and prudent legislator ; and I looked 
upon the regenerating and sanctifying operations of 
God the Holy Ghost as nothing ihore nor less than the 
inventions of priestcraft. I do not re-collect that I ever, 
at that time, offered up any thing like prayer in private; 
and if I were sometimes drawn in with the crowd ^o a 
place of public worship, it was merely for form's sake, 
or curiosity, and sometimes even from worse motives. 
I was, in fact and deed, as complete a heathen as any 
of the inhabitants of those wild regions over which the 
southern Cross and southern Crown, with all the glories 
of the southern skies, have shed their splendours and 
fold their tale, from day to day and age to age. without 
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ciniYeylns one my of spiritual light, or dispersing, ui 
one instance, the shadows of spiritual death. 

Civilized man, when not regenerated, is as forward ia 
making a god to himself as the most barbarous heathen. 
The only distinction between these two orders of beitigs 
is, that the polished Socinian adonis his imaginary di- 
vinity with moral virtues, while the savage in the wilds 
of America clothes him with bloody and revengeful at* 
tributes : the taste of the one is better than the other, 
and his conceptions are superior, but they -are both idol- 
aters ; for he only is a worshipper of the true God who 
worships him through his Son, and who knows him, as 
he desirea to be known, through his revealed wor<L as 
unfolded to man's understanding by the influences ofhis 
Holy Spirit and tLe study of the inspired Scriptures. 

It is not necessary to enter into the particulars of my 
conduct in London : it is sufficient to say that I acted 
as most other irreligious, self-sufficient young men 
would have done in my situation* I plunged into many 
excesses, and sowed the seeds, at that time, of those 
disorders which are bringing me to the tomb at an early 
period of my life. 

On the first attack of these maladies I was compelled 
to submit to a close confinement, and in consequence, 
was obliged to endure knany languid and solitary hours, 
forsaken by my gay companions, and unwilling, from 
pride, to ^pply to my mother, who was wholly wrapped 
up in her philosophic husband and second family. 

During this time of. oonfinement to a sick chamber, I 
was led to consider more attentively the nature of the 
Divinity, and was brought to acknowledge that myeold, 
philosophic system of religion afiforded little comfort on 
a sick bed. When, therefore, somewhat better, and able 
to go out, I sought the acquaintance of a gentleman 
who had been the friend of my deceased father, a man 
who bore a high character for learning and piety« 

This gentleman, who lived in London, received me 
kindly^and begged I would visit him whenever I found 
myself at leisure. 

Without thoroughly (^mpg my mind to bim on the 
state of my feelings, from which measure I was re- 
strained by pride, I endeavoured to draw from him hii 
ideas of the Christian religion^ I was astonished to find, 
in the iSrst place, that there was strong evide^ice for the 
Christian belief, and that this religion, which I aupposeil 
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to have esusted, at the utmost, only since the time i^ 
Christ, could date its commencement from the founds* 
tions, or even before the foundations, of the world. I 
was made to see, from incontrovertible evidence, that 
it had been gradually ushered in by'a series of types and 
shadows, of predictions and prophecies, which had ex- 
tended, in a long unbroken march, from the days of 
Adam till the birth of Christ ; each prediction becoming 
brighter and more clear as time aulvanced« till Christ 
himself appeared to fulfil them all, and to bring life and 
immortality to light. 

All this knowledge of history and prophecy I acquired 
through the means of my learned friend He succeeded 
in convincing me that the Saviour was sent of God, and 
foreordained from the foundation of the world ; that he 
was the Son of God, and God himself. But he failed to 
derive the proper deductions from these strong facts. 
He did not nimself seem to feel that the salvation of 
man depended alone and entirely upon the death and 
merits of Christ, but left me to infer that my own good 
works were also necessary to my salvation, and that 
they must in some degree be the forerunners, not the 
effects, of justification. 

' It is difiicult to give an exact and accurate definition 
of the mixed and compounded doctrines- of my learned 
friend ; and the more so, as probably he himself could 
not have stated them to his own satisfaction. Suffice it 
to say, that I rested for a while perfectly satisfied in 
these new opinions, and gave much time to the reading 
of the sacred volume and other religious books, being 
preserved by my ill health from relapsing into my former 
vicious habits. 

In this manner I recovered my self-approbation, and 
cried, '' Peace, peace," to my soul, when there was no 
peace : for the deity whom I now worshipped was not 
exactly the Jehovah of the Scriptures, who can only be 
approached in and through his beloved Son, a God who 
is '* of purer eyes than to behold evil, and cannot look on 
iniquity." Hab. i. 13. The deity whom I adored was one 
who, according to my imagination, could accept^n im- 
perfect obedience, making up the deficiencies of the 
sinner by the works and merits of the Saviour c whereas 
the true God, being perfectly just as well as merciful, 
describes himself as incapable of accepting an imperfect 
obedience ; and therefore, not able to forgive hie fallen 
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creatures till they have cast away their own imperfect 
righteousness, and assumed the righteousness of Christ ; 
according to that which is written in the Revelation— 
''What are-th(Bse which are arrayed in white robes? 
and whence came they ? These are they which came 
out of great tribulation, and have washed their robes, 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. There- 
fore are they before the throne of God, sgid serve him 
day and night in his temple : and he that sitteth on the 
throne shall dwell among them. They shall hunger no 
more, neither thirst any more ; neither shall the sun 
light on them, nor aiiy heat. For the Lamb, which is 
in the midst of the throne, shall feed them, and shall 
lead them unto living fountains of waters : and God shall 
wipe all tears from, their eyes*" Rev. vii. 13-17. But I 
had not as yet drunk of these living fountains of waters, 
and therefore I soon thirsted again. 

Having for son>e months continued to gp on in the 
self-righteoas way before described, the time arrived 
when I was expected to revisit my parents.. It was the 
winter season, and a large party of young persons were 
assembled in my mother's house to meet me, and to 
render the long evenings cheerful. These young per* 
sons, being of families connected with my stepfather, , 
were, for the most part, self-sufficient, ignorant of re- 
ligion, and well acquainted with many arguments used 
on the side of infidelity. In other respects, they pos« 
sessed the gavety and sprightliness common to youth. 

It was not long after the assembling of this party be* 
fore one or two infidel sneers were uttered in my pres- 
ence ; upon which occasions I took fire, and being full 
of self-confidence, stood forth, unarmed as I was, as the 
champion of the cross, to the unspeakable amazement 
and confusion of my parents. 

My arguments, though, as I have since considered, 
far from being bad in themselves, were dictated b)r pride 
and contempt, and of course, entirely failed of their end. 
Bitterness excited bitterness, and contempt contempt ; 
and I have no doubt that J then made myself truly de- 
tested by all nay young companions, and also rendered 
myself and my religion disagreeable to my parents ; for 
when the time came which I had fixed for my return to 
London, I was not pressed to prolong my stay. I ac- 
cordingly took leave, with a kmd of proud feeling of 
having been persecuted (as I dared to think) for ngh- 
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teousness* sake, tod returned to London, where I be»> 
came, for a short time, more zealous than ever in work- 
inff oyt my own salvation by my good deeds. 

But while I was ffoing on, as I thought, snecessfully 
in this career, in which pride and self- approbation had 
entire dominion of my heart, two of nly young compan- 
ions Arom the country arrived in town, full fraught with 
a plan of humbling me — a plan they would never have 
been able to accomplish had I walked in the strength 
of the Lord, and not in my own ; for " they that wait 
irpon the Lord shall renew their strength : they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles ; they shall run and 
not be weary, and they shall walk and not faint."* 
Isaiah xl. 3L 

This scheme of my young companions was, first, to 
seek my friendship under pretence of having been 
partly persuaded by my arguments ; and when they had 
won my confidence, to betray me into vice, in order that 
they might have an opportunity of woundmg religion 
Ihroiigh a fallen professor. Their plan was artfuHy laid, 
and it succeeded ; and I soon found m3rself again plunged 
mto the depths of those vices which I had renounced for 
many months, and above which I had thought myself en« 
tirely exalted. 

\Vnen again involved in the trammels of vice, I felt 
myself mortified and enraged, hut not humbled ; and, 
strange tp say, when my wicked companions forsook 
me, which they soon did, to return to the coimtry, in- 
stead of forsaking my vices and rettirning to the decent 
course df life from which 1 had fallen, I plunged more 
deepiy into sin. I became, as it were> oesperate, and 
added folly to folly ; till, having drunk the cup of wicked 
pleasure to its deepest dregs, I had nothing before me 
but a lingering death. 

And now, being once again reduced to a stck chamber^ 
t was ready to blame religion as the cause of all my 
allltctions, and to fancy that it had not the power of con- 
tributing to my happiness in this world, or securing my 
salvation in the next. 

tn this wretched situation I remained some weeks^ 
attended by a medical man» who expressed great pity 
for me, and frequently endeavoured to persu^e me t^ 
leiave psj close chambers m town for my mother's more 
iiiry abode. But { confessed to him that I believed my 
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mother desptfled me, and that I could pot think of tropb^ 
ling her with my company. 

*' If 80," said my physician, ** let me persuade you to 
try some other situation in the country. You are 
young," said he, '* and have wanted a sincere friend. J 
have much compassion for you : permit me to advise 
you. I have a venerable uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Berkeley, who live in an agreeable house, sweetly situ- 
ated on the seaside in Devonst^ire. They have lately 
lost a dear and only son ; and could I persuade them 
to receive you into his vacant apartments, and devote 
tO' you some of those sweet affections which now w^t 
their usual object, should you be willing to go to themt 
and to receive from them, as from parents, such com- 
forts and attentions as they could bestow V 

' 1 cannot describe what I felt when this friendly offer 
was made me, and how anxious I was for the answer 
of this worthy couple to a letter wjiich their nephew 
speedily despatched to them, and which at length ar- 
rived, and was as favourable as I could wish. 

I had painted ^r. and Mrs. Berkeley as plain peop^le, 
living in a homely dwelling, and little acquainted with 
the elegances of life ; and I had also fancied that the 
old lady would be constantly in her little Kitchen, pre- 
paring me such comforts as my weak state of body re- 
quired : but I expected nothing more, and, indeed, should 
have been contented, after the gloom of my solitary 
chamber, to find nothing more. What, then, was my 
surprise at the comforts and pleasures which awaited 
me at the end of my journey, which had been very 
much protracted by reason of my extreme weakness ! 

I had been several days on the road, when I arrived 
one evening, towards sunset, in a valley terminated by 
a view of the ocean, the exquisite beauty of which 
slBcmed instantly to administer a degree of calm and 
peace to my mind to which I had long been a stranger. 
The hills on each side this valley were disposed in green 
lawns, shaded here and there by groups of venerable 
oak and beech. In the very depth of the dell were a 
neat viUage and Gothic church, whose tower rose con- 
spicuous above the thatched cottages of which the little 
hamtet was composed. Our way lay through this vil- 
lage, which having passed, we-euddenly turned off into 
a narrow green Uuie, the hedges on each side being at * 
this season fragrant with wild honeysuckle and ros^; 

Vol. VIIL— M 
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and continuing for some time to ascend, we suddeBlT 
arrived at one of the most lovely dwellings I ever beheld, 
where neatness, order, and elegance marked the habita- 
tion of the holy man. Tlie venerable pair, dressed in 
deep mourning, came out at the sound of the carriage, 
and received me in a manner which was so exceedingly 
affectionate, that it was evident they had already formed 
a wish of bestowing upon me a Ivfse share of that affec- 
tion which, since the death of their son, had perhaps in 
▼ain sought some adequate object whereon to rest. I 
was led by them into a parlour, where tea, fruit, white 
bread, and new milk were elegantly arranged; and I 
imhiediately found that the old lady had made herself 
acquainted with every circumstance relative to my 
diet,&c. 

I can only give a very inaccurate account of the first 
hours spent in this house. I was strangely affected by 
a variety of sensations. I found that my venerable host 
and hostess possessed the most elegant manners, and that 
th^re were a peculiar refinement and pathos in all they 
said, which went instantly to the heart, and made me feel 
as if a new set of feelings had been suddenly awakened 
within me. 

When I first entered the house, being weak and fa- 
tigued, I was suddenly affected even to tears, and as I 
sunk almost fainting on the first chair which was ofiered 
me, the excellent couple took each a seat by my side, 
and gave me such assurances of kindness and com- 
miseration as instantly convinced me that they had al- 
ready promised themselves to find in me some of those 
qualities which had attached them for ever to the mem- 
ory of him who was now no more. 

what was it that thus affected me at this moment ! 
what ray of warmth and love had thus suddenly thawed 
my rigid pride 1 what but a sudden view of the divine 
goodness m bringing me to such a home, and providing 
me with friends like these? Never before had the 
beauty of religion been displayed before me as it then 
shone forth in the countenances of Mr. and Mrs. Berke- 
ley ; and it was at the friendly table of these venerable 
personages that I first heard conversation in which self 
was utterly abased, and the glory of every thing given 
to God. It was there that, for the first time, the Al- 
mighty was set before me as he has made himself kiK>wa 
to man by his Holy Spirit and his Holy Word. Huxy 
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tiid ratious were the thoughts which exercised my mind 
during our first meal ; and 1 could not help inquiring 
within myself concerning the motive which could have 
induced this worthy couple (whom I knew to be in afflu- 
ent circumstances) to burden themselves with an inmate 
such as I was then and still am ; little supposing that it 
was anxiety for the welfare of a soul in danger which 
had urged them to this act of benevolence. 

But I fear that my account of myself will trans^ss 
the boundaries of my reader's patience. Suffice it to 
say, that three years have elaped since I became an 
inmate of. Mr. Berkeley's family; during which time 
ny state of health has varied, my disease at times seem- 
ing to lose ground, and affain to recover new force. I 
have had repeated attacks, and as frequent revivals. 
My term of ufe is now, however, becoming evidently 
shorter, and 1 must very speedily prepare to leave this 
present world. The long respite which I have had since 
my arrival in this place, and the tardy ^et certain ap- 

S roach of death, have been to me a blessing for which I 
ope to praise God through all eternity. It has been 
the unceasing object of Mr. and Mrs. Berkeley, from the 
moment I became an inmate of their house, to lead me 
nearer to God. 

To those who understand the doctrines of our holy 
religion, it would be superfluous, were it in mv power, to 
jpve an account of the many conversations which 1 have 
£ad with these excellent persons upon the subject of 
the Christian fsuth ; but I cannot refrain from repeating 
one or two remarks which Mr. Berkeley made, when I 
had for the first time given him a short view of my life^ 
and the different opinions which 1 had entertained on the 
subject of religion. 

** Since,*' said this excellent man, *' the attention of 
the religious world has been so much devoted to the 
conversion of the heathen, and that, in consequence, we 
have become acquainted with so many forms of false 
worship, 1 have been led to inquire whether there is not 
a much larger proportion of worshippers of a false god 
in this country than persons in general would^ be led to 
acknowledge. In a polished land, where the Christian 
religion is th^t of the state," proceeded the old gentle- 
man, '* infidelity is compelled to put on many specious 
forms and semblances which it may well dispense with 
in a leis refined society ; and it is marvellous what skill 
MS 
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the Evil One can exercise in refiiUog a vice and making 
it palatable to any age or state qC man. I have been lea 
to 'conclude," continued the old gentleman, " that every 
person who does not worship God in Christ, or who in 
any way departs, in his conceptions of the Deity, from 
what Ive may know of him by his word, may be counted 
an idolater; and he who, through the pride of intellecti 
refuses to admit the light of the revealed word, is in a 
more fearful state than the savages^ of the Africaa 
deserts.'* , 

** Then, sir," I replied, " according to your system^ 
we might expect to find nearly as many worshippers of 
a false god in the streets of London as in those of Be* 
nares or Sheraz V* 

" Not so, my young friend," he answered. " I trust 
that there is no town in Great Bvi tain in which there are 
not nfiany of the excellent of the earth. It is among 
nominal Christians that we must look for true ones^ 
The invisible church is hidden within the visible one* 
We are not, however, called upon to judge individuds, 
or to make comparisons which may imbitter the spirit: 
let us rather pray, my son, that, as our princifdes be^^ 
come more pure, our charity may be enlarged." 

Thus this holy man was accustomed to converse with 
me from day to day, till insensibly I began to feel for him 
the affection of a son. It was some months, howeveri 
before my mind was set right on religious matters, or 
before I was enabled to receive the idea of the recon* 
ciliation which the Saviour has effected between the two 
opposite attributes of justice and mercy. When, at 
length, i was led to see the Father through the Son, 
j!uch a beam of light and love broke in upon ray mind as 
rendered me, as it were, a new creature. It was then, 
and not till then, that peace was spoken to my soul ; and 
since that blessed period, not only has the future world 
opened to me in bright and glowing colours, presenting 
long scenes of immortal bliss and everlasting glory, but 
the present world has as suddenly become delightful te 
me. 'Since that period, this wilderness has literally 
blossomed like the rose, and every parched place has 
gushed forth with streams of water. 

When I once understood my religion aright, — when I 
could once see in my God a father, brother, friend, yea* 
more than a friend, then it was that I began to perceive 
that dl creation abounded with tokens of the Diyine love. 
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It seemed that I had never till then observed the beauty 
of flowers, the glory of the heavens, the charms of hill, 
of dale, of waterfall, of shadowy bowers, and fragrant 
odours. All at that time seemed new to me ; all was 
delightful. I felt a renewal, as it were, of the springs 
of life. I now could understand what the poet meant 
by vernal delight — words which had hitherto appeared 
incomprehensible to me. I now understood that all hap- 
piness consisted in the knowledge of God, and in un- 
derstanding the universal Father of all creatures as he 
would be understood, in that light in which he has repre^- 
sented himself in Scripture, as perfectly just and holy, 
and to be approached only through the Saviour: and I 
was then made sensible that all the boasted knowledge 
of God, on which the philosopher prides himself, and of 
which the poet boasted, is but ignorance, error, and 
folly, compared with that which is revealed to the veriest 
babes in Christ. 

And now, my gentle reader, having concluded my nar- 
rative, as I shsdl soon, I trust, cease to feel the sms and 
infirmities of this piresent life, I must take my leave, in 
humble hope that some may be benefited by my ex- 
ample, and that all who read my story may discover 
that secret whereby, under sore disease and frequent 
anguish of bodjr, I have enjoyed a peace of mind which 
I never knew m the gayest and brightest hours of un- 
broken youth and high prosperity. 
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I AM now about to present to my readers a simple and 
unadorned history of one who moved in humble life, 
and was little known beyond the sphere of his own im- 
mediate connections ;~*of one who was neither wiser 
nor more distinguished, either by birth or fortune^ than 
thousands of his countrymen, and, if worthy of remark 
at all, was only so inasmuch as he furnished an encoura- 

gingr example of divine mercy, vouchsafed at the eleventh 
our ; and, short as his time was, of one who was per* 
mitted, even in that interval, to supply a very, satisfac- 
tory evidence of his future blessedness. 

Narratives of this kind are sometimes without interest 
to young persons, and to those who seek present enjoy- 
ment and delight in high excitements ; but for those who 
love to meditate on the real state of man on earth, and 
to receive additional proof of the power of God in chan- 
ging the heart and preparing a sinful creature for glory, 
every experience of the dying Christian most have its 
charms. We love to trace the traveller along a road 
which we must ourselves pass hereafter. We love to' 
hear how his difficulties have been overcome, and to 
learn how he was enabled to triumph over all obstacles, 
and are glad to be told of the hopes which brightened 
his prospects at the close of his progress. There are 
some, indeed, as we before hinted. Who are but little 
interested by relations of this kind, and others, on the 
contrary side, who do not scruple to condemn the taste 
of every reader who delights in works of higher excite- 
ment. But let it be remarked, that the present is a 
reading age, and that the appetite for literature, which 
is now so generally excited in every place of education, 
must be supplied with wholesome aliment of some kind 
or other, otherwise that which is unwholesome will be 
obtained. And whereas, in the natural world, there is 
an endless variety of fruits and viands prepared for the 
palate of man by an all-gracious Providence ; so, in tlie 
M 3 
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intellectual world, the Almighty uses the \rarious talents 
of different writers in such a way as may enable them 
to gratify the several tastes of those whom he would 
instruct through their means, in such a manner and to 
such a degree as to produce a progressive improvement 
in society, and to prepare the way for that most blessed 
time, when t?ie earth shaU be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea, Isaiah xi. 9. 

It is true, indeed, that Satan sometimes engages the 
rarest human intellects in his own service. But this is 
no reaspn why the efforts of genius should be despised 
by those who wish well to the cause of religion ; on the 
contrary, it ought to be an additional incitement to those 
whom it has pleased God to endow with high intellect- 
ual powers, to exert those powers in the cause of truth, 
and to add all lawful embellishments to those narratives 
by which they may hope to attract the thoughtless into 
the ways of holiness, and to raise the tone of taste and 
feeling through the general mass of reading persons. 
However, it may not perhaps be amiss in this place to 
forewarn our reader, if perchance he be a lover of com- 
plicated and marvellous adventure, (hat he will not find 
wherewith to gratify his taste in the simple annals of 
Edward Mansfield, which probably will have little else 
to recommend them but the strict adherence to truth 
which will be observed in the narrative. 

The parents of Edward Mansfield were respectable 
persons, who possessed a handsome landed property in 
one of the wildest, most rich, and beautiful parts of our 
little island. It does not always happen that the itaost 
beautiful portions of the earth are the most convenient - 
for the habitations of man; an4 sometimes, indeed, the 
very circumstances which make a country most attract- 
ive to the eye, render it less accessible to the refine- 
ments of society. What are more beautiful than the 
snowy summits of the mountains of Switzerland ! what . 
more delightful to the eye than their pine-clad heights, 
their precipices, their cataracts, their glaciers, and their 
rocky towers ! and yet these are the scenes in which 
the inhabitants of one village have the least connection 
with another, and in which man retains his ancient cus- 
toms, be they good or bad, with the most tenacity; 
inasmuch as, from his isolated situation, he seldomer 
finds himself brought into contact with his neighbour, 
or in a situation to receive impressions from others. 
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Accoi^ingly, among the inhabitants of those parts of 
England bordering on Wales, a much greater degree of 
wildness prevails than the citizens of our polished towns 
have any notion of.. There are valleys among the hills, 
near the banks of the Teme, whose inhabitants, thirty 
years ago, scarcely know the name of Christ,' and were 
certainly wholly unacquainted with his offices ; [>oor 
cottagers, who, being far from the village church, visited 
it only on occasion of some day of public festivity or 
holyday, and then, if by chance their minister was a man 
of fine and polished speech, probably returned to their 
dwellings as little acquainted with the import of his 
discourse as if it had been delivered in the Latin lan« 
guage. It is true, that there are few of these dark, 
comers of our country into which some little light does 
not now begin to dawn ; but as yet these imperfect and 
glimmering lights are still, in many cases, too weak to 
disperse the gloom in which these regions have been 
involved, as far back as the records of elder times ena- 
ble us to ascertain. 

. It seems that it was in one of these sequestered spots 
that the parents of Edward Mansfield resided, and that, 
in consequence, they were little able to impart that spir- 
itual knowledge to their children, of which they pos- 
sessed so small a share themselves. Edward was Uie 
second of four sons, and was born in the year 1794. 

Soon after his birth lus parents were reduced by mis- 
fortunes, and their children were, in consequence, com- 
pelled to quit their paternal habitation, and seek their 
own support in difi'erent situations. Hence the four 
brothers were separated, never all to meet again on 
earth. I have frequently been led to ask. What must 
be the feelings of parents who are not pious, in behold- 
ing their children sporting together in thoughtless 
infancy, and considering that these, the friends of child- 
hood, will probably all be parted in after-life, without 
the hope of ever being again united ! There are, indeed, 
few persons now in England who have not sotne vague 
ideas of a future states but there is a darkness, confu- 
sion, and even dread on the mind of the unbeliever on 
these subjects, which must ever preclude such from 
deriving consolation from the contemplation of them. 
To such there is no hope beyond the grave, and the 
changes and mischances of this present life must appear 
as amiost insufferable interruptions of every kind of 
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domestic happiness : whereas pious parents and dQti» 
All land believing children, having received by faith the 
evidence of things not seen, though deprived of all which 
is dear to them in the present state, are prepared to 
wait with patience for the fresh budding of their do- 
mestic enjoyments, not only in the more remote abodes 
of celestial bliss, but in the nearei^ and more tangible 
scenes of millennial glory, and of that blessed period 
when th6 crown shall be on the head of the Saviour of 
mankind, and when the Good Shepherd will seek out 
his sheep, and will deliver them out of all places where they 
have been scattered in the cloudy and dark day, Ezekiei 
zxxiv. 12. 

Of these four brothers the eldest settled in trade^ 
the third went abroad, while the youngest, >^hom we 
shall call James, became bailiff to a respectable farmer 
not very distant from his native place. 

In the mean time Edward, the second son, became 
clfrk to a banking-house in London. It appears that 
this young man, when a boy of twelve years old, had 
suffered very severely from a rheumatic complaint, 
and had probably at that time made some serious re- 
flections; though his sufferings, when restored to healthy 
left no manner of impression on his mind. 

Pain and suffering are, no doubt, frequently made in* . 
struments of good ; that is, when it has pleased the Al- 
mighty to bless them to the soul, by bringing down the 
hl^ thoughts which are natural to man ; but without 
these blessings they are soon forgotten, and are found 
rather to have a hardening than a softening effect. It 
is even no uncommon thing to see persons priding 
themselves on their afflictions, and taking some kind o? 
credit to themselves for having been more eminent suf- 
ferers than their neighbours. It is on the mown grass 
that the dew from above descends with advantage ; it 
produces no effect upon the stony and rocky land. 
Young people, however, in general, very speedily throw 
off the remembrance of past sorrows; and Edward 
Mansfield, when raised from the bed of sickness, thought 
of it no more; but, after a while, began to glory in his 
strength, and in the comeliness of his person, for he 
was more than commonly handsome. 

Such was his state of mind when he went to London *. 
nevertheless, for two years after his arrival in that scene 
of temptation he conducted himself with some degree 
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of propriety ; but after that period he returned to ^ 
former habita, and th/en laid the foundation of those dis* 
orders which brought him to his grave in the thir^-flrst 
year of his age. 

Being out one night with a large party of young 
men as unprincipled as himself, he set out to return to 
his loi^fings in a dreadful state of intoxication. He had 
a considerate distance to walk, and it was raining vio- 
lently : he was, in consequence, wet to the ^Icin (^fore 
he arrived at home ; and in this situation, being past re* 
flection, he threw himself, drenched as he was, upon his 
bed; and the ne^^t morning, when awj^ned from his fit 
ef intoxieatton, he was made aware of his fplly by a 
dreadful shiv^ng, which affected his virhole body. 

In this state he asked for brandy-and- water ; and not 
Unding the relief which he ejicpected, called for tea, and 
then for more brandy. But the malady which he had 
contracted was beyond the reach of applications of this 
kind. He was, in consequence, confined for six week9 
to his bed ; nor did he ever after recover from the effect 
of this imprudence, or of the many other vices and 
IbHies of wiiich he had been guilty. i 

It was afacnit this time that he was first mado sensible 
, of the nature oi those wag€is which sia bestows on her 
votaries ; for the wages of sin is death ; and the unhappy 
young man, now in tine prime and glory of youth, began 
to mark the ravages which the effects of vice were 
making on his altered count^iance. The excellency of 
fais beauty (for he had been very handsome) was already 
departing, aud an oarly deca^ had already set its stamp 
on fais features. He was evidently terriiied on observe 
ing these gi'adual approaches of dissolution ; for what 
iinaasisteid roan can steadily look in the face of death 
witbout idarm 1 Being anxious to mend his ways, he 
ifvas led to A close attendance on the ministry of the 
Rev. Alexamder Fletcher, then preaching in London; 
and aA^ bejng'under the sound of the gospel for twp 
years, obtaiiied a sort of head knowledge, which pro- 
4Qced an outward reformation of conduct, while his 
heart retaining its original pride and self-righteousness, 
he was JsrtiU a stranger to the power of gocQiuess. For 
Hie knowledge of Christ, as an all-sufficient Redeemer, 
fsanuot be jrjeoelved by the natural man. The carnal 
wif94i0 enmiijg against God (Rom. viii. 7) ; ^nd although 
Hi^Mllg i»ni 1^ more plain and almp}e thfm the gr^tf 
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Tutlinie of the Christian religion, yet experience teaches 
us that it cannot be even comprehended by the uncon- 
verted creature. 

The doctrine of the trinity, and the glorious mystery 
of the three equal and co-eternal Persons in the one 
God, are a stumbling-block to human reason ; neither 
can the natural man look at the Father through the Son, 
nor appreciate that love by which the first Person of the 
Godhead was led to give his only Son for the sins of his 
rebeUious creatures. 

In Christ the Son, the unchanged soul sees only a 
holy man and a lawgiver; or, at most, an inferior di- 
vinity, ready to make up for the deficiencies of his crea* 
tures, and to add the linen to the^ woollen garment in 
which he is already clad. But he has no idea of free 
grace, and an unconditional pardon, received through 
the merits and deservings of another. 

Of God the Spirit, the natural man, or the self-righte- 
ous professor knows nothing as it should be : though he 
rejects not the name from the articles of his creed, his 
nature and ofiices are utterly unknown to him ; and he 
is ready to attribute his influences to the -effect of im- 
agination or the workings of a disordered fancy. 

To such a man prayer must be a form, and relinoas 
observances little more than the pretended good works of 
the heathenand the papist. Nevertheless, it is often found 
that the traveller towards Zion is led through this legal 
darkness in his way to belter things, and that he is fre- 
quently left for a time to try his own strength and use 
his own fruitless endeavours, in order that he may be 
brought to know, by his own experience, that every at- 
tempt to help himself must terminate only by a deeper 
and more certain destruction. The law has been a 
schoolmaster to bring' many to Christ ; but until we are 
convinced that we have transgressed the law in our own 
persons, not only while in our state of heedlessness, but 
even after many sincere attempts to live thereby, we 
constantly refuse to confide in that righteousness which 
is in the keeping of our Saviour. But to return to Ed- 
ward Mansfield. 

While he was thus endeavonrinff to make out a 
righteousness of his own, his mortal parts were grad- 
ually yielding to the influence of consumption, which, 
after a while, rendered him wholly incapable of business, 
and at length reduced him to such a state, that he was 
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Induced to quit London, hoping to find relief in purer 
air and more quiet scenes^ 

At this period, being then about thirty years of age, 
he arrived in the neighbourhood of his native place, 
where he was kindly and hospitably received in a farm- 
house, the inhabitants of which were distantly related 
to him; it being his intention to remain there a short 
time, and afterward to proceed to his native place. 

It was an inexpressible benefit to him, that in this 
place he found friends who were not only willing to ad- 
minister to his temporal, but also to his spiritual wants. 
The farmer, his wife, and son and daughter, were all 
Christians, not in the name only, but in spirit also, as 
they had made it appear by the exertions which they 
had used for their poor neighbours in a situation far re- 
moved from all public means. 

The farmer had opened his house for a place of in- 
struction for the poor in his vicinity, and frequently re- 
ceived the visits of a pious minister, who came from 
some little distance in order to make known the glad 
tidings of salvation in these dark regions, into which the 
sound of the Gospel had never before penetrated. 
' When Mrs. Cheater (the farmer's wife) first beheld 
the emaciated and dying figure of poor £dward, she 
felt for him all the interest of a mother, and she be- 
came deeply ' solicitous i\ot only for his temporal but 
eternal welfare. Indeed, the former anxieties were 
)ost to her in the latter : for who can feel the value of 
the soul, and weigh any other consideration in the com- 
parison ! Dust, indeed, all, all is dust, when weighed in 
the balance against the concerns of the soul. Were all 
the temporal afflictions of the whole race of Adam to 
be calculated and measured according to their length, 
their breadth, their magnitude, and their intensity, they 
would in the end fail in weight and measure, when com- 
pared with the sufferings which must be endured by one 
single soul, existing through eternity under the in^ 
iluence of divine displeasure. He, then, who afflicts a 

Erovince, and grinds the faces of the poor, who denies 
read to the hungry and water to the thirsty, who per- 
secutes the fatherless and oppresses the widow, is far 
less guilty, in point of fact, than that man who delibe- 
rately sets hiiliself to destroy a soul : and, on the other 
•hand, those are blessed above measure who have beea 
used as the^ means of bringing only one soul to the 
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Imowledge of Christ. But the micoitrerted man m 
wholly dead to these considerations, and is totally un* 
able to sympathize with the children of God in their 
anxieties respecting the spiritoal welfare of their fellow^ 
creatures. 

As Mrs. Chester expected that £dward Mansfield 
would be with her only a very few days, she resolved 
to make the best of so short an interral for supplying 
fais soul with that heavenly food of which he stood so 
greatly in need. However, it was so ordered, that his 
disease should gain so much ground in a few days after 
his arrivsd at the farm, that he was soon compelled t9 
give up all thoughts of moving : and his kind friends at 
his present abode being very anxious not to be parted 
from him, he acquiesced in the idea of remaining with 
them, with as much pleasure as he could be supposed to 
feel in his present situation. 

Thus an abundant opportunity for enjoying kisiHie 
«nd receiving instruction was kindly administered by a 
gracious Providence to this unhiqppy young man ; Rev- 
ertheless, for several days Mrs. Chester observed no 
change whatever in his maimer or mode of expressing 
himself. He still seemed to retain a proud, unlffoken 
spirit, and spoke of his attendance on hn r^igieus da*> 
ties in London with a kind of self-satisfaction wbick 
>gave pain to those who wished to see him truly humblei 
and divested of all self-dependance, pr^aratory to his 
thankful acceptance of mercy throi^h the free and ub« 
.merited favour of the Redeemer. 

Thus the time passed on till within tlnree weeks of 
his death, at which period Mrs. Chester persuaded bin 
to open his mind to the minister, of whom we spoke 
•before as occasionally visiting the farm-house. What 
passed at that time between £dward Mansfield and the 
-Christian minister was known only by its effects, and 
these were such that we cannot doubt but that this a«r- 
▼ant of Ood vras enabled to set such views of maif a 
%tter depravity and helplessness before the dying sinaei^ 
together with such strong evidences of the nature of 
salvation by Christ, as utterly broke down all high 
liioughts of self, and made him look on his former fe- 
^igious performances wiUi abhorrence. Thus hishean^ 
ivhich had hitherto been as the flinty took, became soft 
«nd tender as the valleys txf the water-coursea. Tvom 
<hat time lie indulged no highthoughtsi no vdiMillioiie 
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feelings : even in the chastisements which he had en- 
dured he saw only the hand of mercy, and was full of 
thankfulness for the little space which had been per- 
mitted him ; a space in which he hoped to be found of 
Him whom he had never sought, and to be united with 
Him whom he had never known till now. 

This union with Christ, so dear to the believer, is a 
mystery which cannot be comprehended by the natural- 
man ; neither can he understand how the righteousness 
of Christ can be imputed to those who are united to 
him. In this doctrine he only sees a door opened to 
licentiousness ; and though nature and Scripture are full 
of types of this mystery, yet he will neither behold 
the one nor study the other. In vain the countryman 
beholds the crab stock divested of its leaves and 
branches and converted into a living stump, in order to 
be fitted for the reception of the new and fruit-bearing 
branch which is to be grafted therein ; and when, after 
a few winter nights and a few summer days, the ingrafted 
stock bursts forth with blossoms, and bends beneath the 
weight of golden fruit, he expresses no surprise, he, ac- 
knowledges no miracle, he confesses not the hand of God, 
and he still remains as entirely unacquainted with the sig- 
nification of the emblem as if he had not witnessed the 
wonderful process from its commencement to its con- 
clusion. But to the awakened intellect of the Christian 
the type requires no explanation, and he is ready to 
exclaim, *^ may Christ be grafted into me, and then shall 
I break forth into buds and blossoms, and be as the 
fruitful tree whQse roots are bathed in the living 
waters !" How glorious, how infinitely beautiftil, how 
exalting, are the new views of the natural and spiritual 
world H^liich opened on the believer, when a living 
principle is imparted to him from above ! How then 
does it so often happen, that these things are concealed 
from multitudes who name the name of Christ, and 

grofess him in their outward actions % It is, we fear, 
ecause many profess the name of the Redeemer while 
their hearts are far from him. But to return to Edward 
Mansfield. 

From the time above spoken of, several things 
dropped from the dying man in the presence of Mr^. 
Chester, which gave her considerable pleasure. On 
her expressing uneasiness at seeing him so seldom oc- 
cupied with a book, he xeplied, " I am not able now to 
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reftd ; for here," laying Ms hand on his chettt, ** I fav^e 
«uch pain that I am incapaUe of attendingr; M I think, 
I think rery much." 

'* What a mercy it is," she reined, " that yon have a 
Baviour to tlunk upon !" 

In answer to this he said, ** Never, never will I gife 
him up." 

A few days afterward, while under dreadful vuffbr- 
ings from difficulty of breathing, he exclaimed, '*I can 
never live— never live.*' 

"Yes,*' replied Mrs. Chester, "you wfll lire^-^ve 
for ever r* 

He then, though in such dreadful agonies of iio4t, 
was enabled to cry out in holy triumph, " O death, 
where is thy sting ! O grave, where is thy victory t 
Welcome, welcome death!" He could add no more, 
nor had even power to mention the name of Him who 
makes the believer more than conqueror. 

It was the custom of the minister before sp<i/ken of 
to visit the farm-house every Friday, and the poor suf- 
ferer now expressed great anxiety for the coming o^f 
<this day. It did come, and he heard his spiritual 
friend once more, but was with difficulty removed to 
his chamber after the departure of the minister, and 
never again rose from his bed. 

In the neighbourhood of the farm-house in which 
Boor Edward Mansfield had found so blessed an asylam, 
lives a young lady, who makes it her business, as it is 
her dehght, to visit the sick and afflicted in her neigh- 
bourhood, and to impart instruction ^o the ignorant ; ^ 
work especially suited for ladies in that period df 
life in which household and family cares press lea^ 
ixpon them. 

On the Monday after poor Edward had finally taken 
to his bed, this young lady visited the farm to inquire 
tifter him ; and the next day, as she passed the same 
way, Mrs. Chester sent, her son to tell her that Mr. 
Mans^eld was dying. She immediately hastened into 
the house, and was conducted mto the presence of the 
sufferer. The lines of death were already itnpressed 
on the fine countenance of the youn^ man, for it lias 
been already observed that he had been^ remaricab^ 
handsome, and it was evident to all present that his dis- 
solution was at hand. On hearing the ladv*s name hB 
looked up, and etpressed himself^ obliged by thin 
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visit of charity, but could add no more ; hid eyes iame- 
^ately closed again, and he seemed scarcely able to 
4raw his breath. 

Mrs. Chester proposed to leave his visiter with the 
dying man, hoping that she might be able to administer 
some spiritttal consolation to him ; though it must be 
confessed that it is little, very little which man can do 
for his brother in these last trying moments. The hour 
of approaching death is that in which the soul begins 
to find itself shut up with God, and if at that time it has 
-not a reconciled God to fly to, wo, wo be to it ! 

When left alone with the sufferer, the young lady was 
for some moments unable to speak ; but at length, re- 
ferring to that beautiful verse in the twenty-third Psalm, 
'^Yea, though I walk thrtmgh the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil : for thou art u^h me ; thy rod 
mnd thy staff they comfort me, she spoke of the consola^ 
tions which, at the hour of death,, may be derived from 
those sweet and precious promises which are sprinkled 
through every page of Scripture^ To all this he made 
no answer : perhaps it was not in his power to speak. 

While these things were passing, Jaqaes Mansfield* 
Ihe brother of Edward, who, as we before said, was em- 
ployed as a bailiff at some small distance, arrived at the 
farm, and Mrs. Chester, hoping that the sight of his 
brother's sufferings might prove profitable to v his own 
soul (for this young man had but a few months since 
been a dreadful scoffer), introduced him to the chamber 
of tieath, and there he added to the number of those 
who were standing by the dying man, unable to afford 
the slightest alleviation of those agonies on which all 
looked with the deepest sympathy. 

Edward Mansfield had hitherto seemed to take bo 
notice of any thing which the young lady could say to 
him ; but on her repeating this passage, ** Jesus says, / 
am the resurrection and the life : ht that believeth in mi^ 
though he were dead, yet shall he live^^ (John xi. 25) ; he 
•suddenly cried out, ** Lord, have mercy upon i^e ! 1 
have been a miserable sinner ! a miserable sinner!" 

The lady replied, '*His name is the Sinner^s Friend !'^ 

iOq which he added, *' He is merciful, merciful ! I am 
^unworthy ; an unworthy creature ; a great sinner f 

The young lady then turned to his brother and eaidi 
'^'O, Mr. Mansfield, what can money, what ean fHends 
mm do Idr your brother ! He is past sH earthj^^ all 
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haman comfort, and yet, bavio^, we trust, sought and 
found Him who is the sinner's friend, he would not 
change places with you, though enjoying the highest 
health and prosperity. I trust that your brother's death 
will be your life, and that now you will begin to devote 
yourself to the service of Him who alone is able to give 
peace in life and joy in death.*' 

The young man appeared to be a good deal affected, 
and even shed tears. Those present then asked his 
dving brother if they should pray : he whispered that he. 
should be happy if they would do so ; adding, ** I cao- 
not join ; I wish I could." 

The friends of the dying man then knelt round the 
bed ; and though their prayers were poor and imper- 
fect, yet there can be no doubt but that they were 
heard, inasmuch as they were offered through that Mer 
diator in whom alone the prayers of the believer can 
find acceptance. The lady then departed, and in a little 
more than an hour from that time Edward Mansfield 
expired : his last moments having been perfectly serene, 
and the bitterness of death being over, his soiu passed 
away aa in a deep sleep. 

We rejoice to add, that there is every prospect that 
the death of Edward Mansfield will be blessed to his 
brother, who has already expressed his determination to 
attend on the preaching of the Gospel wherever it may 
foe found, regardless of the ridicule of that unhappy 
world which cannot be impressed with the value of 
spiritual things. 

And now, having brought our narrative to its close, 
we would endeavour to impress our readers with the ne- 
cessity of preparing for that day when their earthly 
house of this tabernacle shall be shut up, so that no man 
can enter in ; when there shall be a crying for the wine 
of consolation in the streets; when all joy shall be 
darkened, and the mirth of the land shall be gone 
{Isaiah xxiv. 10, 1 1) ; when the ear shall be closed to the 
sound of praise and the voice of pleasure ; when even 
sons and daughters can bring no consolation ; and when 
earthly honours and earthly possessions shall melt- 
away as snow in the hand : a day to which all mankind 
must come, and one in which ^11 who are not found in 
Christ wiU be equally poor and destitute. 

Religion is generally accounted by the world as a 
melascholy thmg ; and it is held in abhorrence by the 
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mregenetaU, as replete with gloomy ideas and coo* 
nected with death : and connected it is with death, but 
in Boch a way as the healing balsam is connected with 
the wound, said as the physician is allied with the sick. 
Where death is, there indeed religion ought to be, for 
religion alone can take out its sting, and disarm it of it»: 
power. Christ on the cross triumphed over death* 
and became more than its conqueror : he left to this 
threefold monster only the simple power of dissolrhig 
the mortal body, and, by his own resurrection, he le^ 
this assurance to the believer, that this dissolution of 
the corrupt body is only preparatory to its being again 
raised up in incormption, and built again in glory. 

They then that are in Christ have, through the me- 
dium of their spiritual head, obtained the victory ; they 
are redeemed from! the power and consequences of sin, 
and in temporal death they only experience a deliver- 
ance from all natural frailties, and the importunities of 
that evil nature which they received from their fathei 
Adam, and which they have felt to have been their tor^ 
ment through the long and weary days of their pilgrim* 
age in the flesh. But before we leave these subjects 
and close our little volume, a few more remarks must 
be permitted me. 

"We have held out the example of one who was called 
at the eleventh hour ; of one who obeyed the call, and 
is now, in consequence, in glory. Nevertheless, it 
should be observed, that he who wilfully puts off re* 
pentance to this last hour, may, at that time, like Esau, 
•eek the blessing and be rejected. — ^* For ye know how 
Uiat afterward, when he would have inherited the hies* 
sing, he was rejected : for he found no place of repent<> 
ance, though he sought it carefully with tears." Heb. 
xii. 17. And though the case of Esau is not altogether 
applicable to that of the believer, insomuch as it is 
thought his repentance had reference only to the repair 
of his worldly estates, yet, when we consider that re« 
pentance is the gift of God, and that man is incapable 
of turning and preparing himself, by his Own nauiral 
strength and good works, to faiA and calling upon Grod, 
how great is Sie madness of those who, when caMed to 
repentance through the means of the ministers of the 
word, refuse to obey the call, and continue to involve 
themselves in the pursuit of worldly occupations. tiU 
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Ihe gmre closes oirer them, and the door of hope is 
for ever shat ! 

But many object to religion becaHse they are per- 
suaded that there is a gloom attending it which deprives 
its followers of all the innocent pleasures of this life ; 
a fatal and mistaken notion, and one wtiich is too oAen 
conveyed to the mind of unbelievers by the defective 
carriage of the children of God, and by a certain harsh- 
ness of manner which is found in such, and by which we 
are made to understand that the work of sanctification 
has not yet been completed in them. For the work of 
divine love, when wrought in the heart, produces a cor- 
responding love to our fellow- creatures ; and. the affec- 
tions of the believer are drawn forth towards all man- 
kind, to the exclusion of all high considerations of self, 
and all unkind thoughts of others. 

The regenerate and sanctified individual becomes the 
subject of perfect peace and ever^springing joy. All 
worldly cares pass from his mind ; all anxious doubts 
and fears vanish a^ay. He receives the ordinary com* 
forts of life with thankfulness ; in the glories of creation 
he reads the promises of a future and never-ending hap- 
piness ; and m death, so much dreaded by the natural 
man, he beholds only an open door, through which he is 
to pass into the more immediate presence of his Re* 
deemer. 

Hence the folly of those who believe that the ways 
of religion are ways of sorrow, and of such as mistake 
the remedy for the disease. Pain, and sorrow, and 
fear, and death, are the wages of sin, and the portion of 
man on earth. But religion is the balm of Gilead, which 
is provided for the healing of vevery wound : Christ is 
the physician who has prepared this balm^ and the Holy 
Spirit IS he who applies it. 

Yield yourselves then, my beloved readers, to those 
who desire to heal you. Look not to man ; take not 
vour views of religion from your fellow-creatures . but 
look up directly to your God. Seek him where he is to 
be found—in his holy book ; and pray, with St. JohOf 
that the river of the water of life may be revealed to 
you, together with the fruit-tree bearing twelve manner 
of fruits, whose leaves are for the healmg of the 
nations. Rev. zxii. 1, 3. 

KNO OF EDWABD BUNSFIELB. 
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Aboitt fifhr yean ago, one Mr. Pryce was minister 
of one of the parishes in the city of Worcester, bat 
which I never could rightly learn. 

Mr. Pry ce was a very godly man : one who lived close 
to his Bible, and followed his master, Christ, through 
honour and dishonour, through evil report and good re- 

Sort. ^2 Cor. vi. 8. He was also a very pleasant man in 
iscourse, having a free and cheerful manner, insomuch 
that he made religion to appear very lovely and inviting 
to those with whom he conversed. 

He was a man who kept little ^company after the 
ways and fashions of the world, but emploj^ed all the 
time he could spare from his other duties in visiting, 
<iom house to house, among his parishioners ; catechis- 
ing the children, admonishing the young people, praying 
with the aged and sick, and counselling all. Neither 
was he sparing in dealing out his money to the poor, 
but ffave, as far as he was able, with a liberal hand, not 
ffrudgingly or of necessity, but cheerfully, as God would 
have us to do. 3 Cor. ix. 7. 

Now it happened, that among the mmy persons whom 
Mr. Pryce was accustomed to visit, was an old widow 
of the name of Cicely Green. It had pleased God to 
deprive this poor woman both of husband and children, 
and to leave her, in her old age, with little earthly com- 
fort, and in a very infirm sti^te of health. 

Tlie business of gloving was at that time carried on 
in the city of Worcester as it is now, and Cicely worked 
at it ; but because her eyes were beginning to fail, she 
could only do the coarsest kind, and in consequence her 
eaminffs were small. She however did pretty weQ, m 
she had a small house of her own, which, though but a 
poor place, spared her the expense of paying rent. 

Vol. VIII.— N 25 
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Cicely was drawing towards her seventieth year, and 
conld not read: Mr. Pryce therefore was particularly 
anxious about her, and gave her all the time he could 
spare, so that he seldom passed her door without drop- 
ping in to give her a word of exhortation or to pray 
with her. He used often to sajr, " Dame Green, you 
have no time to lose. You are just like a candle burn- 
ing down in the socket of the candlestick : the light of 
your life is just going to be put out. O may it not be 
in eternal darkness ! Cicely, there is such a place as 
hell : it is the place to which all sinners must go. There; 
is but one Saviour for sinners : seek him out, hold himi 
fast, cling to his cross, and you are safe." 

I am happy to say that Mr. Pryce's words took hold 
of Cicely^s heart. Not that I can say that either his 
first, his second, or his, third visit seemed to do her any 
good ; nay, he had continued to call upon her, from time 
to time, for the space perhaps of two years or more, 
before she began to take his words to heart, or rather, 
before the spirit began to work for her, together with the 
good minister. '' For Paul planteth, and Apollos watereth, 
but God giveth the increase.'* 1 Cor. iii. 6. There- 
fore, every true Christian teacher prays that the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit of God may accompany his 
teaching ; knowing that, without these influences, his 
labour is vain. But to go on with my story. 

The first sign which Cicely Green gave of her heart's 
being touched was, that she became sensible that she 
was really and truly a grievous sinner. She had, all 
her life, been used to say, when any one talked to 
her on the subject, **To be sure, 1 know I am a 
sinner, and we are all sinners," &c., but now that God 
had given her a real and deep conviction of sin, she 
found that she could not so lightly speak on these 
subjects ; and her mind was so filled with her own vile- 
ness, that she had no leisure to talk of her neighbours* 
faults, as she had been used to do. 

Mr. Pryce was much pleased to see the poor old 
woman in so humble and proper a frame, and he was 
careful how he administered unto her false comfort, or 
how he spake peace unto her before there was any 
peace. He led her to seek deep into her heart, to see 
if there were any secret or allowed sin therein. He 
tried and examined her by the holy commandments of 
God, and showed her that, by these commandments or 
laws, she stood condemned before God. 
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This she frequently confessed, and was ready to cry 
out with Job, Lord, behold, lam vile; what shall I answer 
thee ? I will lay my hand upon my mouth. Job xl. 4. 

When Mr. Pryce believed, to the best of his judg- 
ment, that the poor sinner was in a state to receive the 
comfort provided in the Gospel, he opened unto her the 
salvation worked for sinners by Christ : and it is strange 
to say that she now received the Saviour as if she had 
never heard of him before ; the reason of which was, 
that she now felt her need of a Saviour. She felt that, 
without him, she must be utterly undone and lost for 
ever ; and now her mouth was opened to praise him, 
and her eyes became fountains of water pouring out 
tears of love for him. Her feelings, also, towards her 
neighbours were changed. She had been, as we all 
naturally are, a tattler and a busy-body ; but now, the 
time she used to spend in idle gossiping was employed 
by her in prayer, and singing a few old psalms, and re- 
peating such verses of Scripture as she could remem- 
ber, while she sat at her work. 

It was now nearly a year since Cicely Green had be- 
gun to think of divine things ; and I am happy to say 
that she had continued all that time to grow in grace, 
and in all Christian humility^, though as yet you might 
say she was but a babe m Christ. But at length 
Christmas drew near, and Mr. Pryce called upon her to 
say, that he hoped to see her, on the next occasion, at 
the Lord's table : " Where," said he, ** I never as yet 
have had the satisfaction of seeing you." 

I will now repeat to you what Cicely's answer was, 
and what more Mr. Pryce said to her upon the subject. 

And first, Mr. Pryce, shutting the house-door, sat 
down by the fire and took out his pocket Bible, and, 
turning to the eleventh chapter of the First Corinthians, 
he resS the following passage : 

^ The Lord Jesus, the same night in which he was be- 
trayed, took bread : and when he had given thanks, he 
brake it, and said. Take, eat : this is my body, which is 
broken for you : this do in remembrance of me. After 
the same manner also he took the cup, when he had 
supped, saying, This cup is the new testament in my 
blood : this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of 
me. For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this 
cup, ye do show the Lord's death till he come." 

Hien Mr. Pryce had read this passage, he closed the 
N9 
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Bible and said^ ** Cicely jrou perceive by what I hare 
read that oar Saviour left it as hie last injunctiOD to his 
disciples, that they should eat bread and drink wine in 
remembrance of him. Here, then, is a plain duty, which 
all Christians ought to observe. Wherefore, then, do I 
not see you at the Lord's table V 

^ Ah, sir !'' replied Cicely, ^ I do not come, because I 
am so unworthy,-H30 great a sinner. I fear to eat and 
drink my own condemnation." 

** As to your being a great sinner, and unworthy of the 
smaUest mercy, there can be no doubt of that, Cicely. 
You and I, had we our deserts, should be now in hell- 
fire," answered Mr. Pryce. " But have you not heard 
that Christ came not to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance ? They that be Whole need not a physician, 
but they that are sick. There is, therefore, as our ex- 
cellent catechism has it, no other preparation necessary 
for those who would partake of the sacrament of the body 
and blood of Chhst, but * to examine themselves whether 
they repent them truly of their former sins, steadfastly 
purposing to lead a new life, having a lively faith in God's 
mercy, through Christ, with a thankful remembrance of 
his death, and to be in charity with all men.' Have you 
forgotten your catechism. Cicely ?" 

•* Sir," replied Cicely, ** I had quite forgotten it till 
lately ; but for a few months back I have been trying to 
bring the words and sense of it to my mind again, and 
have got one of my neighbour's children to repeat it to 
me, to that intent.** 

** That's well," said Mr. Pryce ; " you are, therefore, 
acquainted with the words I have just repeated ?" 

** Yes, surely, sir," said Cicely. 

** I know," continued Mr. Pryce, " that you have lately 
been in the habit, with God's help, of looking to your 
ways. You hate your sins, I trust, and wish and intend 
to do better 1" 

•* I do, sir," replied the old woman. 

" Yoa know yourself to be a sinner !** continued 9fr. 
Pryce. 

^ Surely, sir, I do, and a very grievous one." f 

" Do you wish to do better in future t" 

"i do, indeed," repUed Cicely; "but I know that I 
aeirer shall do better, without the help of God." 

^' In whom do yon trust for salvation f* 
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*'Ia none but Christ; none but Christ," answered 
the old woman, with tears in her eyes. 

" 1 have reason to believe what you say to be tnie,^ 
said Mr- Pryce ; " and I have no hesitation to say, that 
you are in a proper state to partake of the Lord's Sup- 
per : therefore I trust, Cicely, that you will not allow a 
sinful fear to keep you back when your Saviour invites 
you to come. I hope, therefore," added he, as he got 
up to take his leave, '' that you will no longer absent 
yourself from the table of the Lord ; and that I shall see 
you there on Christmas-day." 

So Mr. Pryce took leave of Cicely Green ; and on 
Christmas-day he looked for her at the Lord's table, but 
she was not present. After- service he inquired about 
her of a pious neighbour, who had partaken of the holy 
ordinance. 

** Where is your neighbour Cicely Green ?" said Mr. 
Pryce : •' is she ill ? Wherefore does she not take this 
opportunity of partaking of the Saviour's love ?" 

" Oh, sir," replied Cicely's neighbour, ** you must not 
be displease^, sir, with the poor body ; for she told me 
herself she would gladly have come, but that she knew 
herself to be unworthy." 

Mr. Pryce said no more at that time, thinking to call 
on Cicely in a few days. But before this worthy min- 
ister had an opportunity of so doing, he was taken ill 
with the rheuniatism, and confined to his house for some 
months, fn the mean time. Cicely herself was taken 
very ill ; and after having suffered very severely, and 
not being able to pay a doctor for attendance, she was 
advised to get into the Infirmary. Cicely had no other 
friend to apply to for a ticket than Mr. Pryce. But she 
trusted that, if it lay in his power, he would surely sup- 
ply her with one, for she had always found him a friend 
m need. Accordingly, with the help of her crutches, 
she made Shift to hobble to Mr. Pryce's house, and, 
knocking at the door, was brought into a very neat 
kitchen, where Mr. Pryce was sitting by the fireside, . 
reading his Bible. 

Mr. Pryce was sorry to see Cicely looking so ill. He 
got up himself to set her a chair; and ordered a little 
mulled wine and a slice of toast to be given to her :- 
which, when she had taken, and was refreshed, he said, 
**And now. Cicely, what is your business with me? 
What can I do for you 1" 
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^' ! rir," said Cioely, ** I came to aak a favour : eould 
you be so kind as to serv^ me with a ticket for the lo- 
firinaryV* 

** The Infirmary T' said Mr. Pryce, stirrinf the fire, 
wbA looking grave ; '*what can you want with a ticket 
for the Infirmary f I have but one to dispose oU and I 
must be carefnl to give it to a proper person." 

*' Sorst sir," replied Cicely, '^ there cannot be a more 
properperson than I am. I have several very sad and 
painful diseases about me ; and a wound in my k^ so 
large, sir, as you could almost put your hand in it. In- 
deed, sir, I am a poor diseased creature; and cannot 
pay for any help, or for any doctor's stuff." 

^^ I am sorry to hear all this," said Mr. Pryce," his 
eyes still being fixed on the fire ; *' I should advise you 
to go home and try to get a little better, and then come 
to me, and you shall have my ticket." 

'' What did you say, sir ? 1 am getting thick of hear- 
ing," answered Cicely, bending her poor shaking head 
'towards Mr. Pryce, who gravely repeated his words. 

'* I would advise you. Dame Green, to go home and 
try to get a little better, and then come to me, and yon 
shall have my ticket for the Infirmary." 

*' O ! sir," said the old woman, " how can you talk so t 
How am I to get better, without doctor's stuff or help 
of any kind 1" 

'* But surely, Mrs. Green," said Mr. Pryce, still look- 
ing grave, and raising his voice higher, ''you would not 
have me to send such a poor creature as you are to the 
Infirmary — a creature fiUed with diseases, and covered 
with wounds, as you yourself confess % What an affront 
to the gentlemen of the Infirmary ! I toll you, good 
woman, that I cannot think of puttmg such an insult 
upon my friends the doctors. I shall keep my ticket, 
I assure you, for a person in better health." 

" Sir," said the old woman, looking hard at Mr. Pryce, 
and trying to find out what he meant by the expression 
of his face, "I know, sir, that you are a pleasant gentle- 
man, and make yourself very cbeerfiu with us poor 
people ; but, dear sir, I anv a poor creature, uttedy help- 
less, and though I am a loathsome object, yet I am 
enre the gentlemen of the Infirmary, who have ^ven 
their hearts and time to assisting the poor and miserable, 
will not tadce offence against you for giving your tioket 
to such a poor wretch as I am." 
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Mr. Pryce turned to her with a look of pity: ** Poor 
woman !" he said, " I have seemed unkind to yoo^ but I 
had a reason for it, which I will now explain to yon.'^ 

** When I came last Christmas, in the name of my 
master, Christ, who is the great doctor of sinful souls, 
to invite you to draw near unto him, and be washed 
from your sins, you refused to come, and gave this 
reason, that you were npt worthy; although you knew 
that none but Christ coqld cleanse you from your sins. 

" You now come to me for a ticket for the Inirmary, 
and I refuse to give it you : for if it is reasonable that 
you should not go to the physician of souls because of 
your sins, so it is equally reasonable that you should 
not appear before the doctors of the Infirmary, covered 
with diseases and sores. 

" You say that the doctors will excuse the loathsome 
appearance of your sores, and pity you for your infirmi- 
ties : but I tell you, kind and compassionate as these 
gentlemen are, they have not the lov« for you which 
your Saviour has. 

*' They, indeed, give up their time and attention for 
the good of the poor ; but he gave his body to be broken, 
and nis blood to be shed for us. He bore our griefs^ and 
carried our sorrows ; he was wounded for our transgres- 
sions, and bruised for our iniquities ; the chastisement of 
our peace was upon him, and by his stripes we are heeded. 
All we, like sheepfhave gone astray ; toe have turned every 
one to his own way ; and the Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us ally Isaiah liii. 4-6. 

Here Mr. Pryce stopped speaking, for poor old Cicely, 
being convinced of the reasonableness of his arguments, 
had burst into tears, and fallen down upon her knees, 
praying to the Almighty to forgive her sinful backward- 
ness ; crying out, " I will come to thee, my Saviour, 
with all my sins, for I cannot come otherwise. I will 
fall at the foot of thy cross, and I will seek thy right- 
eousness, and make mention of thine only.'' 

Mr. Pryce was pleased : tears of joy came into his 
eyes. He took out his pocket-book and gave Cicely 
the ticket for the Infirmaiy ; telling her at the same 
time to fly, without loss of time, to the physician of 
souls. 

I am happy to tell you that she was immediately re- 
ceived into the Infirmary, and every comfort was ad- 
ministered unto her till her dying day : for she died in 
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the InfirmarjT. But before heir death, Mr. Pryce had 
the pleasure of administering the holy sacrament of the 
body and blood of Christ several times to her. And her 
good minister had the pleasure to find, that before her 
death she thoroughly understood how poor hell-deserv- 
ing sinners are made heirs of everlasting glory by their 
being united with Christ, and how he that is not worthy 
to lick up the crumbs which fall from the master's table, 
when washed in the blood of the Lamb, and clad in the 

Sirment of salvation, shall be admitted to sit down in 
e kingdom of heaven with the angels of God. 
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lir a small town in one of the southern counties of 
Eni^iand, there is a large old mansion, which forty years 
ago was occupied as a boarding-house for respectable 
elderly gentlewomen. At the time of which 1 am speak- 
ing, four ladies occupied different apartments in this man- 
sion ; each having a convenient bed-room and dressing- 
room, although they all met to dine and spend their ^ 
evenings together in the public parlour, where the mis- 
tress of the house, a lady of decayed fortune, presided 
at the head of her table with no small degree of self- 
consequence. 

In this little society good manners afforded a tempo- 
rary substitute for higher motives of action, for there 
was, unfortunately, only one individual of the small 
community who had any knowledge of true religion ; 
vital religion being at that time little known in England, 
and few pulpits being found at that period in which the 
real Gospel was preached. In consequence, the reli^on 
of the established church had sunk almost entirely mto 
a reli^on of forms ; and notwithstanding the pure 
Christian simplicity and high spirituality of its liturgy 
and articles, its members h^ for the most part become 
darkened in their understandings, trusting to external 
observances, and confiding in their own merits. But 
among these ladies, who formed the society above men- 
tioned, there was one individual on whose heart the 
light of the Gospel had begun to shine, and on whom 
the Holy Spirit had commenced that divine work by 
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which the happiness of the individual is everlastiDgl}^- 
secured. This person was Mrs. Catherine Crawley: 
she was a single lady, considerably advanced in years, 
and had but lately joined the society. 

I have said that the ladies who resided in this house 
always dined and spent their evenings together ; on 
which occasions, during ever3r day in the week the 
year round, they beguiled their time with cards: in 
consequence of which castom they always found the 
Sunday evenings (on which days 'the card^table was 
interdicted) extremely heavy and irksome to them, es- 
pecially as the little town in which they resided afforded 
but few subjects of private tittle-tattle or scandal. 

As Mrs. Catherine Cfawley^s company was always 
willingly dispensed with while the rest of the family 
were engaged at the loo-table, so also would the ladies 
haye been as well pleased with her absence on a Sunday 
^yening. But this excellent person was too attentive 
to her duty to withdraw herself entirely from the rest 
of the family on the seventh day ; on the contrary, she 
often, denied herself on a Sunday evening the pleasure 
of communing with God in her own chamber and being 
stiU, in order that she might use what little influence 
she possessed in leading her companions to better sub- 
jects than would probably occupy their attention if left 
to themselves. 

It happened one Sunday evening, in the dead of winter, 
after the tea-things were removed, the five old ladies 
being gathered close round the fire, after sundry discus* 
sions had taken place on the colour of such a person*» 
bonnet, another person^s cloak, the intended marriage 
of a third, and the funeral of a fourth — it so happened, I 
say, that the eermon which had been preached in the 
morning was brought under consideration. This topic 
was introduced by Mrs. Goodeve, the m^istress of the 
house, who, not having been at church in the morning, 
Uioaght it might not sound amiss if she made some 
inquiry concerning the doctor^s text. 

'« Indeed, Mrs. Goodeve," replied Mrs. Stephens, who 
was the lady of laigest fortune in the communitT, uid 
who therefore took no small state upon herself, " I have 
not anjjt thing to say against the sermon; it was well 
enough in its way, but altogether out <^ place in so gen* 
%eel a congregation as ours : ibr you kno^w, Mrs. Oood« 
eye, that there are few churches in a cosntry town 
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which can boast of a more polite and select congrega* 
ti<m than oors. For my part, I have often looked roimd 
the congregation from our pew, and scarcely seen an 
ungenteel person in the church." 

'' I remember a time when I was a girl," answered 
Mrs Goodeve, ** when all the aisles and back seats were 
filled with the lower sorts of people ; but since the Meth- 
odists haye got footing in the town, our congregation 
has become vastly more select." 

*' Well, so far we will say,?' remarked Miss Betty 
Patterson, another lady of the community, ** so far we 
will say, the Methodists have done good ; though for 
my part," added she, taking a pinch of snuff, aiid draw- 
ing herself up into a more erect form, *^ I have said, and 
I hope I shali always keep my resolution, I have said 
that I would never on any account set my foot in a Medi- 
odist meeting." 

** And why should you, Mrs. Betty 1" said Mrs*. Ste- 
phens, " since you come not under that description of 
persons who usually frequent those places. But we were 
speaking of the sermon, and I remarked that though it 
was in itself good, it was not adapted to the congrega- 
tion : — ^the text was, " Thou shalt not steel ;" a very 
suitable subject for an assize sermon, or something of 
that sort, but by no means proper to be brought forward 
in a genteel congregation." 

*' A\id why not, my dear madam V said Mrs. Catherine 
Crawley, who had hitherto remained silent. 

Mrs. Crawley was proceeding to remark that she be- 
lieved there was no law of God with the habitual breach 
of which every individual might not charge himself, 
when several of the community together mterrupted 
her, with a variety of such exclamations as the follow- 
ing :— •* Upon my word, Mrs. Crawley, you have strange 
notions. — Indeed, we have not much reason to thank 
Mrs. Crawley for her good opiniini of us.— What do 
you take us for, Mrs. Crawley ? Do you suppose that 
you have got into a den of thieves?" And Mrs. Betty 
Simpson summed up the whole, by taking a pinch of 
snuff, humming slightly two or three times, and addingv 
with a short congfa, *' I must beg leave, I think, to return 
formal thanks, in the name of the present company, to 
Mrs. Catherine Crawley, for the hig^ encomium she has 
bestowed upon us all." 

Mn. Crawley aniiled, and said that she hoped tf ahe 
36 
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had giyea ofitoce, she should be foigiren : but at the 
same time she begged leave to remark, that what she 
had said was not so much lerelled at the present eom« 
pany as at human nature in general, which she asserted 
to be so utterly corrupt, and so entirely penrerted, as to 
be incapable of obeying the commands of God by tt» 
own inherent power. 

On this a lady who had not hitherto spoken, whcwe 
name was Best, observed that she had more than once 
found occasion to remark that Mrs. Crawley professed 
a considerable degree of disrespect for human nature in 
genera], " a circumstance,'* added she, ** which has rather 
surprised me, and for this reason, because your actions, 
my dear madam, and your general manner, argue much 
Christian charity ; and I cannot see how this benevo- 
lence, which you iieem to feel and practise, can consist 
with so exceedingly ill an opinion of your feUoW'^rea* 
tures." 

This remark was made with much sweetness by Mrs^ 
Best, and with the air of one who really wished, for an 
explanation of the enigma which she pointed out : but 
her remark was instantly taken up and echoed by the 
rest of the party with a warmth which rather startled 
the good lady herself, who said, " Your observation is 
very just, Mrs. Best, very true, very proper, and w» 
hope Mrs. Crawley will vouchsafe a reply to it*** 

" With all my heart," said Mrs. Crawley ; " I am ready 
to explain the apparent inconsistency which Mrs. Best 
remarks in my character ; begging leave, however, first 
to observe, that I fear I am not worthy of the commend^ 
ation with which she mentions my benevolence And 
charity: although I must be allowed to add, that I have 
knowti many really possessing these fine qualities in a 
high degree^ who entertained the very lowest opinion 
of man in his unregenerate state." 

*' Well," said Mrs. Stephens, with considerable hauteur 
of manner, '< we will not argue the point, or presume to 
decide at present whether these heterogeneous qualities, 
namely, chanty and censoriousness, actually ei^st in 
your character or not : but we will beg the favour of 
you to account for their existence in the breasts of these 
excellent individuals of whom you speak ; since I make 
no doubt that you can account for it in a satisfactcury 
manner." 

''Censoriousness, my dear madam^" replied Mrs. 
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Crawley, *' cannot be tolerated in a Christian ; we will 
therefore put this base quality out of the question, and 
return to my statement of the case, which was this ; 
that I have luiown several persons remarkable for their 
benevolence and charity, who at the same time enter- 
tained the very lowest opinion of human nature in its 
unregenerate state.** 

'•Well," said Mrs. Stephens, **we will not dispute 
about terms which are unimportant, but will, if vou 
please, proceed to facts; ana will trouble you, dear 
madam, to explain to us, how you good Christians con- 
trive to unite what we less pious persons are in the 
general habit of considering as irreconcilable qualities ; 
for instance, benevolence towards mankind, with a 
sovereign contempt for human nature in general." 

Mrs. Catherine Crawley sighed, but her sigh was not 
audible, and then replied. ''Permit me, ladies," she 
said, addressing the company in general, ** to remark, 
that although we are taught by our religion to believe 
that at the fadl of man his nature underwent so entire 
and dreadful a change, that from that time every thought 
of his heart has been naturally only evil continually ; yet 
as each individual among the converted finds himself in- 
volved in the same ruin, and as he is made daily to feel 
and groan beneath the burden of his own inward corrup- 
tions, which corruptions he neither sees nor feels by na- 
ture, but through the power of God ; such a person, I say, 
is far less liable to despise his feUow-creatures than the 
person whose mind remsuns in darkness on religious sub- 
jects. For example, if I have been brought, through the 
Spirit of God, to a knowledge of my sins, and am made 
sensible that I naturally am an offender against every 
command of God, and that, through the depravity of my 
nature, I am unable to refrain from the continual breach 
of these commandments, unless I am peri)etually sup- 
plied with the divine assistance, I am led, in this case, 
to raise my eyes with gratitude to Him who has made 
me to differ nrom others, and to look with feelings of 
compassion on those who do not partake of the same 
benefits which I enjoy— neither do I dare to triumph 
over those who are still left in an unconverted state ; 
for though I abhor their sins, I love their persons, and 
am drawn out in prayer and other acts of love and tender- 
ness towards them : and thus may these two apparently 
irreconcilable feelings, namely, hatred of sin and love 
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for tbe sinner, be united in the believer as they were in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, by the power of the Holy Spirit 
imparted to him.'' 

Mrs. Catherine Crawley had begun Uiis short solution 
of the proposed difficulty with some degree of tremu- 
louaness and hesitation, perceiving that several of the 
company looked upon her with supercilious disdain; 
but insensibly, as she proceeded, shp became so warmed 
^ her subject as scarcely to notice this circumstance. 

Havine ceased to speak, no one seemed inclined to 
answer ner excepting Mrs. Best, who put several 
questions to her upon the subject of the fall of man 
and his natural depravity ; a doctrine concerning which 
this lady seemed to feel her curiosity considerably ex- 
cited. This gave Mrs. Crawley occasion not only to 
speak largely on that point, but also to offer many re- 
marks on the necessity of a Saviour, together with sev- 
eral of the great leading doctrines of our religion ; taking 
care to draw all her proofs from the plainest passages 
of Scripture. 

She then adverted to the spiritud nature of the di- 
vine commandments, pointing out how they had refer- 
ence even to the thougnts and intents of the heart, for- 
Siving axid condemning even those secret purposes or 
esires which are never put into practice. 
** I have some idea," said Mrs. Best, who had been 
listening from the first with great eagerness, '* that you 
will gain your cause after all, Mrs. Crawley, and vin- 
dicate tbe clergyman from being out of place in his ser- 
mon this morning.'* 

Miss Betty Patterson now took up the matter against 
Mrs. Best, declaring that she never would believe that 
a genteel congregation could be reasonably charged 
with the vulgar sin of stealing. 

Mrs. Best and another lady, who had in the early part 
of the evening taken the opposite side, began to acknowl- 
edge that their, minds were in a wavering ^tate on the 
subject : but as the dispute became warmer than was de-^ 
sirable, Mrs. Crawley, with a hope of terminating the 
matter amicably, and conveying at the same time some 
useful lessons, with the divine blessing, to her com- 
panions, proposed to give them a relation of her own 
history, with the various temptations to dishonesty to 
which she had been exposed, and under which she con- 
fessed herself often to have fallen. 
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The openness and simplicity with which Mrs. Craw- 
ley made this offer, pleased some and astonished others 
of her auditors; but all being interested, and a deep 
silence prevailing in the room, she proceeded thus : 
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'* There is an old adage, that ' poverty is the test of 
integrity.* Now poverty is so vague a term, that I will, 
if you please, exchange it for others better understood, 
and say, that the desire of having that which we do not 
possess is the test of integrity. And it will be found 
that such persons as yield to these vain desires will be 
led to meanness of conduct, if not to actual dishonesty. 
But to leave these reflections, and enter upon my narra- 
tive : I must first remark, that I believe my panentage 
is as much unknown to the present company as my 
name and person were a few months past. 

** I was so unfortunate as to lose my pious parents 
when I was about five years of age. My father was a 
clergyman, who resided not many miles from the town 
of L-- — , in Staffordshire. I have a faint remembrance 
of the little parsonage-house in which I first drew my 
breath, and some few scenes of very early childhood are 
marked in indelible colours, on my memory. I was the 
only surviving child of m^rx^arents, who had doubtless 
mourned with bitter aiiguisn over the graves of their 
departed infants, little suspecting that they had more 
reason to weep for the living than the dead. I was too 
young when they died to retain any distinct remem- 
brance of the pious instructions they had given me ; 
though from the following circumstance I am convinced 
that such instructions were given — that all my ideas of 
religion, though apparently received in la|er life, seem 
always, in some indescribs3t)]e manner, to connect them- 
selves with th^ earliest scenes, of my cnildhood. The 
very tent in i^hich Abraham dwelt on the plain of 
Mamre is always pitched, in my imagination, in a wide 
'field which was m view of my father's house; and 
Paradise, with all the blooming charms of Eden, is 
'Somehow strangely associated in my fancy with the 
emiling and fruitful garden of the little rectory. In ed- 
ition to this— the pale, sweet face of my beloved 
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mother advajrs offers itodf vbeneTor I Uuupk of a djingr 
saint; and even amid the darkest days of my yputli^ 
I used to think of my father with anguish whenever I 
had done any thin^j^ particularly amiss. But to hastsn 
over these scenes. — 1 lost my parents at the age of five, 
and was either hurried from their death-bed scenes and 
never beheld their graves, or all these matters have 
totsdlv passed from my remembrance: since the last 
recollection I have of them is that of playing before 
them on a grass-plot, and bringing daisies and butter- 
cups to pour into their laps from my apron, one 31inday 
morning or afternoon, while the bells were nngii^f for 
divine service. 

^ After their departure from this world of sin and sor- 
row, I was removed to L— , where I was placed under 
the care of a distant relation, whom I was taught to call 
aunt, and who received for her care of me the small 
sum of ten pounds a-vear, being the interest of two hun- 
dred pounds procured from the sale of my father's effects. 

*' My aunt, as I shall always call this person,, lived in 
a small house in one of the iMrincipal streets of L-*— . 
She was a tall, thin, stiff personage, and had at one 
time supported herself by mantua-making, as the trade 
of dress-making was then called : and although she had 
been relieved ut>m an entire dependance on this busit- 
ness by a legacy of a few hundred pounds, yet she still 
carried on that employment in a less extensive way, 
professing only to work for her particular (hends and 
acquaintance. 

** Our house included a kitchen, a small parlour, which 
we let to an elderly lady, and three bedrooms. As the 
passage to the lady's parlour was through our kitchen, 
m order that my aunt might not be surprised by any of 
her respectable acquaintance when in her undress and em- 
ployed in any menial office, she had procured a screen, 
which passed along one comer of the kitchen from the 
front door to the parlour door, which she said gave th^ 
house an exceedingly genteel appearance ; for to appear 

fsnteel seemed to be the utmost extent^of her desires, 
mention this screen particularly, notwithstanding the 
apparent unimportance of the circumstance ; because, as 
I beard the matter discussed and commented upon almost 
every day for many years, this trifle, with4pertain others 
of equally little importance, made an impiession on my 
mind wmch tended, I imagine, in no small degree, tp 
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farm my ckajfacter. My sunt wat cweful iad a^zioiis 
to use a screen: bat for what purpose t To hide her 
real situation from the world, and to make it appear that 
her circamstanoes in life allowed her to keep others for 
the performance of those inferior offices which she her- 
self was ashamed to be known to per£Drm. I thus 
learned to associate id my own mind the humble dixies 
of indigence with an idea of something disgraceful ; and, 
as I before said, this apparently tiifling circwnstanee 
iiad a strong and lasting influence on my conduct. 

** My mode of life with my aunt was of that Tory 
common sort which appears to be hardly worth a de- 
scription : but such as it was, you shaU be made w> 
qaaittted with it, in pider to your obtaining a dear view 
pf those peculiar circumstances which, humanly speaks 
ing, formed my character. My aunt, though not alt^ 
gether good-tempered, was by no means umcind to me. 
She gare me such an edocation as she judged suitaUe 
to my state : she herself taught me to read ; after which 
she procured for me a writing-master; fnmiBhing me in 
the mean while with such instructions in needb-woik 
as enabled me, about my twelfth year, to render .mjrsdf 
materially serviceable to her. I also acquired under 
her a considerable knowledge of domestic employ* 
ments, a$^ we kept no servant, and were engaged to cook 
for the lady who lodged with ns. I was moreover in* 
itt^ed into the scienoa of card-playing (though I do not 
anmber this among my useful accomplishments) j for 
our lodger was so exceedingly fond of this amusement, 
tiiat thiougbout the winter, when she was for the meet 
part confined to the house by rheumatism, I made one 
m a party of tredrill with her and my aunt every aight* 
In these occupations passed the years of my early 
youtii ; during which I heard, and saw, and was assist* 
mg in many things, which tended to excite my desire 
of making a figure in the world, with little regaid to the 
means by which that end was to be accomplished. 

^ My aunt's income, even with the addition of wlMit oor 
lodger paid her, was extremely confined, althouj^, as i ' 
have before hinted, she h^d a spirit which condnnally 
urged her to make what she called a genteel appear- 
ance. The consequence of this was, that we were 
always in want of money, and incessantly put upon oar 
shifts to liveit and it is wonderful to what a variehr of 
meamiesses tnis state of things frequently exposed us. 
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As my amit both mailceted and cooked for her lodger, this 
circumstance afforded her opportunities without end 
of petty pilfering. How often have I seen her pay an 
extraordinary pnce for some article on account of our 
lodger, in consideration of a present made to herself by 
the dealer ! and in what a countless nnmber of ways did 
she contrive to supply our Uttle table by her purloin- 
ings from that of our inmate ! These things I long ob^ 
served and said nothing ; but after a while became as 
expert in making advantaffos by these pilfering practices 
as my aunt herself could possibly be, still becoming 
bolder and bolder as 1 proceeded with impunity in my 
dishonest course. 

" To instance a few of our contrivance8.-*Whenever» 
on cleaning the parlour, we found the tea-chest open, 
we supplied ourselves with some of its contents, though 
always with such caution as not to risk detection, we 
made as free with the wine and the sugar when left in 
our power. We had our tithe from every toaf or other 
article of food which we were employed to procure. 
And when occupied in any piece of work for our cus- 
tomers, we took occasion to pilfer shreds of cloth, silk, or 
lace, as well as to supply ourselves with thread and tape 
at their expense. In all these matters, however, we con- 
ducted ourselves with so much caution as not only to 
escape detection, but even to avcnd all suspicion. 

^ In the mean time 1 grew up aamart active girl, and 
being considered as rather an object of pity on aceounl 
of my orphan state, some of the superior inhabitants of 
the street (and there were, as I before said, some very 
genteel families in it) began to look upon me with some 
Uttle /egard ; and would sometimes invite me to their 
houses when no eompanywas expected. I was also 
frequently engaged to sit with some old grandmother, 
or aunt, or some other sick or infirm member of a family, 
when the rest were engaged to a ball, or a play ; and 
then I had often the pleasure of seeing, and the pain of 
envying, the young ladies who came in to take leave 
of their friends, in their ballrdresses, when the labours 
4^ the toilet were completed. 

'^•Otn these occasions I always nuide myself as agnee^ 
able as I could to the persons whom I was employed tp 
entertain ; from whom, in consequence, I received many 
Uttle presents. 
, '** Among the families with whom I thus asociated 
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was 090 of iiio«<e «iistinctioii than tho rest. Tho vmfs 
9£ ibis fanufy was Cunningliam. It was allied to no^ 
bility ; and on this account lived in a style considwa^b/^ 
above that of most families in the town. 

«' It happened that the house inhabited by this family 
was exaetly opposite to our Uttle dwelling, but standinig 
back in a large court, fronted by iron gates, and forming 
three parts of a square, the side building of which fac^ 
the street. I had been accustomed from childhood to 
see the Mioses Cuningham, who were about my own 
age, playing in the o^urt ; and had heard my aunt speak 
9? their gjdnteel app^^ance, their handsome dresses, the 
$iie fortanes they wQuld have, and the great accom* 
phshments of the French governess by whom they 
were educated, of which last circumstance she had been 
made acquainted only by common report. It was no 
wonder, therefore, if these fine folks, whose various ad- 
yuKtages were always displayed before me in such brill* 
iant colours, should become the objects of my utmost 
admiration and envy, and that to be allowed to visit, or 
even speak to them, was an honour to which I pre* 
sumed not to aspire. 

'' The family of the Cuninghams had always been a 
gay and fashionable family; receiving much company, 
and attending all places of public amusement withm 
their reach. But when their children grew up, Mrs. 
Cuningham thought, no doubt, that she had an additional 
motive and excuse for gayety, since, as soon as her 
daughters were of an age to be introduced into the 
world, she launched out more than ever into expensive 
and fashionable pleasures, giving balls, and even private 
theatricals in her own house. 

<« I was a distant observer of all these delights, and 
have often gazed at the illuminated windows of Mra. 
Cuningham^s drawing-room, till, overcome with grief 
and mortification at the contrast which the splendid 
lot of the Misses Cuningham offered when compared 
with my situation, I have burst into tears, and hrokw 
out into exclamations of the bitterest wo. 

"But alUiough to rival the splendour of these younc 
ladies, or enjoy their distinctions, was altogether out of 
my reach^ yet to be admitted to their acquaintance as a 
kind of inferior or useful friend, I thought miffht perhaps 
be possible : and accordingly I eagerly watched for tne 
f^Uing out of any opportunity which might lead to this 
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SO much desired object. Nothing however occurred for 
some time, till being accidentally told, in the.ooorse of 
chitchat with a neighbour, that the Misses Cuningham 
were preparing a puppet-sho w, which was to be exhibited 
on the occasion of some birth-day, and that they were 
at a loss for directions to dress a puppet which was to 
appear in the fashion of the last century— I resolved to 
go over and offer my services, my aunt happening to have 
an old book which described the dresses of the ladies in 
King William's and Queen Anne*s reigns.* 

** Having formed this bold determinktion, I dressed 
myself in the best I had,-whiGh vMi I felt, exceedingly 
unfit for the company into which FWas about tti intrude, 
and putting on a resolution which might have been 
commendable in a better cause, I made my way to the 
front door of the house, where I pulled the beU with a 
trembling hand. The door being opened to me by a 
footman, I asked to speak with the young ladies ; upon 
which I was ushered into a large dressing-room up* 
stairs, in which they were assembled, with their mother 
and several female visiters, in elegant dishabiliet and 
surrounded by such a variety of elegant toys, shreds of 
silks, artificial flowers, gauzes, ribands, together with 
dressed and undressed puppets in various fashions and 
costumes, that the apartment looked more like a bosv 
toy-shop than the dressing-room of elegant and well- 
educated females. 

*' On my entering the room the young ladies looked 
at me for a moment, then calling me by my name as if 
perfectly well acquainted with me, they asked me With- 
out circumlocution what I wanted. 

''Being made easy by their ease, I explained my 
errand without embarrassment ; upon which one or two 
of them exclaimed, with a degree of rapture quite above 
the occasion, * Well, now, this is charming— the very 
thing we wanted and wished for.* — *But who could pos- 
sibly have told you our wants 1 cannot conceive,' said 
Miss Cuningham. 'O no matter,' replied Miss Har- 
riet, 'it is sufficient that she has been made acquainted 
with them ; so, Kitty Crawley, sit down immediately, 
and take this old lady, and make her look like a lady of 
the bed-chamber to Queen Mary, without losii of time, 
for we have an immense deal to do, and cannot get a 
creature to help us who has a single idea on the subjeet 
but what we put into them.' 
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** I caiinot deseribe to you the deliglit of iny foofish 
heart, when I found how soon and how easily I had 
succeeded in my project. I thought myself now in the 
hiffh-road to riches and preferment; and under this 
deTusion 1 sat down among the pieces of silk, gauze, 
gohl4ace^ tissue, and artificial flowers, with a feeling of 

eeasure and exultation such as I had scarcely ever be« 
re experienced. 

" The young ladies would not part with me to fetch 
the book which I spoke of as containing the pictures, 
but sent a footman over for it, while they all gathered 
round me to take my opinion about several dresses 
which were ahready in hand. 

" From this time, for many days, I could talk of nothing 
but the Misses Cuning^am, and the puppet-show, and 
the tasty dresses, together with the hani^me pieces of 
silk, &c. we had to cut out from, sam/rles of which, and. 
those none of the smallest, I am aslinmed to say, I con- 
tinually brought away to show my aunt, convey mg them 
to my own box as soon as she b^d satisfied her curiosity 
rehitive to them. In the mesA time, till the day of the 
puppet-show, i was at Mn. Cuningham^s morning,, 
noon, and night, miJung jnyself so useful and so agree* 
able, that nothinp; was to be done without consi3ting 
Kitty Crawley: m addition to which I was not only 
loaded with presmis in order to render my appearance 
better, but sometimes invited to make one at the family 
dinner, whenever the female part of the famOy only were 
at home, and no company expected. 

^ At length the great dav of the puppet^how arrived ; 
and this went (^ so well that the yow^ people resolved 
to act a play themselves, presuming upon equal success 
in this greater attempt, i was therefore emj^oyed to 
lay the puppets by in great order, and was permitted to 
be present at the various discussions which took place 
concemiiu; this new entertainment. 

** The puty was at last fixed upon, and the higher char* 
acters arranged ; but there was some demur in choosing 
a person who should act the part of a pert, forward 
waiting-maid-— a character of no small consequence in 
the piece. I had some hope of being chosen to per- . 
form this pwrt, but did not dare to ofier myself. At 
length Miss Cuningham suggested that Kitty Crawley 
would be the very thing. Miss Harriet declared that 
there was no possible objection, excepting that I spoke 
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tndtk rety bh>ad Staffoidsldre. I made u ctmtesyy atid 
iaM, ' Ladies, a little rusticity of language may peiliaps 
bo allowed in the maid, especially as the lady wfll be 
totally free fiom it.* Thus, by a kind of flippant lor. 
wardness, of which I had a great deal at that time, I 
made my way aanong them, mingling in their amuse- 
ments and partaking of their emjdoymentsy being some- 
times ridicaloasly caressed, and at other times as much 
neglected. 

** In the mean time, being constantly engaged in some 
ibntastical work or other in the young ladies' dressing- 
MOffi) and having webs of cloth or muslin, and whole 

K'eces of lace and riband put before me, I took care to 
»lp myself more or less abundantly from these things, 
as I jiid||[ed most prudent at the time, 8(eldom returning 
home without mirloining some little matter or other 
fUtom the abunaaace intrusted to my care : and I not 
unfirequently on th««ie occasions was accustomed to 
airgue with myself thu« i-^f 1 shouM scruple to apply 
these things to my own nne, they would only be wasted 
ih dressing up puppets, or be devoted to some other 
nOrpose no less absurd ; surely then they will be much 
better employed in clothing on« who is actually in want. 
I did not consider that these things were not mine, abd 
that in consequence I had no right to dispose of them ; 
and although 1 had reason to think th^t their lawful 
owners would apply them to no profitable purpose, yet 
that was no concern of mine, any further than as I eA«> 
couraged them in this misuse of their goods< by pro- 
m^ng their silly schemes. However, I made but few 
rMtoetions of this kind, though I certainly was not igno- 
rant that I did wrOne in taking what did not belong^to 
me, hor vnacquainted witii the pentdty I incurred by ao 
doing. I do not presume tQ say that it is common for 
p^rsiMIs ito dec^t life to go the lengths tliat I havvdona 
m this respect ; but I have reason to fear thbt oiftneen 
of ¥hia kind are oftone# committed than is gsnet^ sup- 
pdsed. I am not, however, by this remark, attempting 
to exx^ate myself. No— I confess I have been a 
gHeVOus 'Stener In this and in many other points of view ; 
and am f dBy convinced that, were I to be dealt with ae> 
nofdingto my deserts, I shoukl not have thb «maUast 
h<uie^of fiiture happiness. 

^ Btrt to retttrh to my story. Our dr«sses w^re made, 
otfr ch^ratfters titudied, our theatre prepared, and tho 
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Important night at length arriTed— a night to which I 
looked forward as a time of extraordinary triumph to 
myself in particular. My aunt was to be at the re^e- 
sentation, and many of our neighbours and acquaint- 
ance. 

I '^ Aj» I was not to make my appearance before the 
middle of the first act, 1 attended to help in dressing the 
ladies before I dressed mjrself, and after they were gone 
1 assumed my own dress in the same room. Ab soon 
as I had completed my dress, and was preparing, to go 
behind the scenes, in order to be ready when called fcov 
I perceived that one of the ladies who was to take a 
character in the play had, in her hurry, left a valuable 
lace veil on the floor, carelessly mingled with the clothes 
she had pulled off. I took it up, admired its texture, 
folded it up, and not determined as to what I should 
next do with it, placed it within the folds of a news*> 
paper which lay among some books on a hanging book* 
case in the room. 

^' I was quite alone and unobserved, not a creature 
being leffc in any other part of the house but the thea^ 
tre. My time of aj^aring haviog come, I went down 
and performed my part with general applause ; insomuch 
that I met with louder plaudits than any of the other 
actors or actresses ; in addition to which I heard several 
persons whisper from one to another that the lady's maid 
was the most natural character in the piece. There was 
nothing wonderful in this, as I personated a character in 
which 1 was quite at home, naturally possessing all the 
pertness and forwardness of manner which are ordinarily 
found in originals ofthat description. But however this 
might be, I was excessively elated by the praise be- 
stowed on me, and went home that night in nigh glee, 
after putting the newspaper and its valuable contents 
into my pocket. 

«* For several days nothing was said of the veil, the 
tenily and visiters being aU in a kind of delirium and 
confusion occasioned by a succession of balls and other 
amusements given in n consequence of the number of 
young persons who lyere collected together in the fam- 
uy on account of the play : but when these amusemente 
were at an end, and the party began to disperse^ the 
young lad3r missed her veil. As it was very valuable, 
mnch inquiry was made after it, and I, among others, 
was employed to look for it ; but as it was not in m% 

Vol. VIIL— 27 
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part of Mr. Coningham's houBOy our labour of coarse 
was altogether in vain. 

** When 1 perceived what an uproar was made about 
it, and that it was considered as a thing of extraordinary 
consequence, T felt almost determined to bring it back ; 
apd should probably have done so, had I thought it pos- 
sible to find an opportunity of disencumbering myself 
of it without suspicion. But while I considered of 
many plans how this might best be manaeed, a house- 
maid in the family was charged with stealing that and 
two or three other little things which had been lost; 
upK>n which she was dismissed in great haste, and cer- 
tainly without propter evidence. I was not in the house 
when this event took place, but heard of it on my next 
appearance in Miss Cuningham^s dressing-room, where 
I had now become a daily and necessary visiter. And 
certainly the first hearing of it gave me a considerable 
shock, the pain of which was revived for a long time 
whenever I thought of the poor girl, with whose fate I 
remained unacquainted,, for many years; for she left 

L by the coach on the very day in which she was 

dismissed in disgrace^from her situation. 

'* This affair, however, alarmed my selfish feelings, 
and made me more careful in my little depredations. 
Hie veil, which had been the cause of the servant's 
dismission, never proved of the slightest service to me, 
since I could neither venture to wear it, nor yet to dis- 
pose of it. Thus, in this small matter, 1 eiqjerienced 
the truth of the proverb, that ' goods unjustly gotten 
never profit.* 

''I continued in favour with the Cmiingham family 
for some years, if such inconstant usage as I met with 
could reasonably be considered as a mark of favour ; for 
if I was treated familiarly one day, I was utterly neg- 
lected the next, just as humour or circumstances 
suited. Nevertheless, though I spent more time in 
working for these persons than would have maintained 
me comfortably in following my aunt's business, yet 1 
w«B not only under the necessity of receiving aU their 
presents as favours, but constrained continuidly to ac- 
knowledge m3rself uiyier the highest obligations to them: 

** Not long after this, I was relieved from the tsrranny 
which I had drawn upon myself through my foolish am- 
bition, by my aunt's death, and the consequent neces* 
sity laid upon me of seeking another home. 
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** There was, however, aii elderly lady of respectable 
family visiting at that time in the neighbourhood, who 
wanted a companion ; I applied for the situation, and 
having procured it through the recommendation of Mrs. 
Gumngham, I accompamed this lady to Bath and other 
watering-places, among which she divided her time. 

** With-this lady I led a dull, monotonous life for many 
years, though at the same time I enjoyed what had al- 
ways been a great object with me« many of the ele- 
gances of high life ; residing always in lodgings of a 
superior description, attended by well-dressed footmen, 
and wearing elegant clothes. The wish of bein^ gen- 
teel was continually uppermost in my mind ; and if I had 
a desire which could m any degree be compared with 
this, it was for that by which I hoped to secure to myself 
this delightful gentiUty, even after the period when I 
could no longer act in the capacity 1 then did. 

" After suffering, however, such an alarm about the 
veil, aad seeing how little I could expect to profit by 
actions of this kind, I think I was never afterwara 
guilty of any thing of the kind — that is, I never actually, 
Irom that period, took any thing of value belonging to 
my neighbours. But I gave up my mind to another, 
and, perhaps, more mischievous und of dishonesty. 
The lady on whom I attended had a laige independent 
fortune, and no children : and it occurred to me, almost 
as soon as I entered into her family, and perceived that 
she was not a woman of strong sense, that it might, 
perhaps, be in my power to induce her to leave her for- 
tune to me. * If,' said I to myself, * I can, by obliging 
conduct, bring this about in a natural way, no one wiU 
have a right to charge me with dishonesty, since I shall 
do no more than what a thousand in my place would do 
if they could ; and though the lady's relations, in such 
a case, may be hurt and disappointed, yet they will have 
no ground for calling me to account in the matter.' 

** In this manner I argued with myself, and in this 
manner have many others argued, not considering, that 
he who procures to himself the goods which belong to 
another, is equally guilty of a breach of the eighth com- 
mandment, whether he obtain them by force or fraud ; 
and that in neither case he can expect the blessing of 
the Lord upon his possessions. For though the goods 
which he has thus obtained may not be taken from him, 
yet there is every reason to believe that the words of 
.02 
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the wise man will be verified in him— ^ There is a sore 
evil which I have seen under the son, namely^ riches 
kept for the owners thereof to their hurt.' Eecles. v. 13. 
Bat at that period I made no reflections of this kind ; 
for my mind was in a state of the most complete igno^ 
ranee, both as to my duty and responsibility. 

** In the mean time years rolled on, during which Inot 
only acquired much worldly knowledge, but attained so 
considerable an influence over the lady with whom I re* 
sided, as gave me reason to think I should at last ob- 
tain her much desired property ; and as she was con* 
siderably advanced in age, I calculated upon a speedy 
fulfillment of all my hopes. 

** WhHe things were in this state, I one summer ac« 
companied my lady to Malvern wells. These are situ- 
ated in the beautiful county of Worcester, where we 
took a ready furnished house, and remained during Um 
jgreater part of the summer. In this place are many 
poor persons, who live by providing those huoiUe and 
laborious creatures now generally called dmikeys, for 
the use of such infirm persons as visit the wells { these 
creatures carry invalidls up and down the hills with 
a certainty and steadiness of foot which render 
their assistance a very great convenience to such visit* 
ants as would otherwise, be unable to ascend those 
beautiful heights. Among the number of persons who 
offered these creatures for oor use was one woman* 
whose obliging manner and op^ and sortless counte- 
nance particularly pleased the lady with whom I resided, 
insomuch that she would never ascend the hill unless 
she could have this person to accompany her : and it 
frequently happened that, as we took oinr moniing ex- 
cursions together, the old lady would enter into ftimiliar 
conversation with her humble attendant. 

** From these conversations we acquired much knowU 
edge respecting the different places m Worcestershire, 
Herefordshire, and elsewhere, which were ^ible ttom 
the hills ; and when these matters had been some^firtiat 
largely discussed, Our simple guide, to our great sur- 
prise, would begin to speak on other subjects of te 
greater importance, by which we perceived that how- 
ever mean and lowly she might appear, she was one of 
those blessed persons whose mind had been wooderfnlly 
enlightened upon the stAject of re^gion. 

^ As she seemed to suppose that I and my lady paf> 
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took jof the same feelings with herself, and were proba> 
bly far better taught in these matters, there was no 
ostentation or apparent desire of display in her com* 
munications, but merely a simple wish of participating 
with us those religious consolations which seemed to 
form the happiness of her life. 

*' I heard her discourse at first with contempt, setting 
her down in my own mind as an ignorant fanatic; but 
the consistency of her conversation and conduct, as far 
as they fell under my observation, at length striking me 
so much as to command my respect, 1 Bstened to her 
somewhat more favourably, and even began to join in 
the commendations which my lady bestowe<^,{y;Htfi her: 
for, as it afterward appeared, the conversatioft^of ^ this 
humble creature had, through the divine help, sufficient 
influence upon her mind to induce her to seek further 
instruction o|i her return to Bath, where we spent our 
winter. 

" But to return to myself. Though I occasionally 
joined my lady in commending our guide, yet it was 
without much feeling either of her own merit or of the 
importance of the subjects which so frequently supplied 
her with topics of discourse ; and 1 should probably have 
left the place, and have totally forgotten this excellent 
person, had not a very remarkable circumstance, by the 
blessing of heaven, fixed the recollection of this poor 
woman and her humble piety for ever on my heart. 

*' It happened one day, when accompanied by this 
guide, as we were stopping to rest ourselves on one of 
Uie breezy heights of the hill looking down upon the 
beautiful vale of Worcestershire, in the depths of which 
the gentle Teme winds her secret course, that this wo- 
man ventured to request what she had never done be- 
fore, that we would bestow a small sum upon her, for 
the purpose of enabling her to give assistance to a poor^, 
woman who was dying in her house. 

*' This person she represented as a stranger, w^^ 
travelling from Cheltenham to Worcester, had been 
seized with a fainting-fit at her door, and appeared to 
be so extremely ill that she had taken her in ; and on 
finding that she was equally destitute of a home and of 
friends, had kept her for some months with herself. 
* And now, ladies,* she added, ' I think that the poor 
creature's time is near at hand. But I have reason to 
rejoice greatly on her account, believing that she has 
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been duly brought, through the power of divine gr«c^, 
to a knowledge of her Saviour, and to a real experienoe 
of that blessed change of heart which is so necessary to 
salvation.* These were, as nearly as I can recolfecft^. 
the sentiments which she uttered, if not exactly her 
words ; and although they Sounded to me at that tilde 
like a mere rhapsody of enthusinm, yet I have often 
since remembered them with a considerable degree of 
pleasure ; the occasion of wrhich you will speedify oon- 
prehend. 

*' My lady was touched by the humanity which |a« 
duced this poor woman to receive into her house a 
friendless stranger, and as soon as we returned home 
she requested me to seek her cottage, in order to con- 
vey some relief to the sick straneer. I found the house 
without difficulty : it was a smaU dwelling, homely, but 
clean, and covered with a thatch, which on the back 
sloped down nearly to the side of the hill. As I entered 
the outer apartment, for there were two rooms in the 
little dwelling, I perceived that the sick person whom I 
came to visit was lying on a very mean pallet in one 
comer of the room, covered with a coarse rug; the 
corner of a sheet, however, which peeped out from above 
the ru^, looked Tery white, the bolster and pillow also 
appearing clean and decent. The good woman of the 
house was not at home, but a child about «ighft years 
of age was knitting by the side of a small fire. 

^ I was obliged to stoop as I entered the door, after 
which I walked up to the bed of the sick person with 
all the dignity of one who thinks that she has favours 
to bestow, and with all the ease of one who considers 
that these favours will cost her nothing. 0ut as I drew 
near the bed, a certain something in the countenance 
of the poor dying creature who lav upon it excited 
'within me a sudden emotion which I cannot describe; 
and it was evident, as she looked at me, that this emo- 
tion was reciprocal ; for half raising her head from her 
pillow, and then sinking back again through weakness, 
she oxclaimedt in a hollow tone, * Surely— no— surely it 
cannot be Miss Kitty Crawley !* I could no longer 
dbubt but that I was recognised,— but who was this poor 
creature that thus addressed me 1 

*' I continued to look at her earnestly for some seconds, 
standing in the middle of the smidl apartment : but eith^ 
I had never been so well acquainted with her face ^ 
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ftbe had been with mine, or she was so much more 
changed than myself, that I could not bring her to my 
recollection so far as to know when and where I had 
seen her before. She perceived my confusion, and 
added to it, though not intentionally, by telling me her 
name, and informing me that she was the person who 
had been iient in disgrace from Mr. Cuningham's under 
suspicion of having stolen a lace veil. 

*^ For an instant I was dumb, and almost chewed with 
horror and amazement ; nor could 1 speak till she again 
addressed me, asking me if £ did not recollect Margaret 
HiU. I answered in the affirmative, but my voice was 
tremulous, and I fancied that my guilt was written on 
m^ glowing cheeks, * And you perhaps believe. Miss 
Kit^,' added she, .' that I stole the veil. But of that sin 
I was guiltless. I was no thief at that time, my char- 
acter was then fair and unsullied ; the Lord forgive those 
who unjustly deprived me of it, and thus reduced me to 
a state of beggary and shame, which proved the ruin of 
all my earthly prospects, and has brought me to this 
untimely and miserable end.' * 

** Thus speaking, the poor creature burst into an agony 
of bitter tears, being overpowered with the remembrance 
of all her sins ai^ sufl^rings, which the unexpected 
sight of me seemed to have recalled. In a few mmutee, 
however, she recovered herself, and wiping her eyes 
with a white rag which she brought from under her 
pillow, she looked at me with a countenance which 
expressed peace, notwithstanding her emaciated form 
and extreme paleness. * But they meant me no harm. 
Miss Crawley,' she said ; ' I don't think they did, only 
they were in too much 4iaste. Had I not taken the 
matter so deeply to heart, and so sinfully rebeUed against 
the divine will ; and had I only patiently submitted for 
a while to shame and poverty, and not thought of esca- 
ping these troubles by entennff into a shameful course 
of life ; surely the Lord would in his good time have 
vindicated my innocence, and have put me into some 
honest and comfortable way of living! But I was im- 
patient. Miss Kitty, exceedingly impatient and rebell- 
ious; and thus I armed my troubles against myself, 
and finished tl^at ruin (1 mean that temporal ruin), of 
which the sad business about the veil was only the 
beginning.' 

*' It is easier to conceive," continued Mrs. Crawley, 
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*< than to describe what I felt all this time. There was 
an old chair standing^ near me ; I sunk down upon it, 
and had the greatest difficulty in preventing my emo- 
tions from breaking out into such vehement expressions* 
as I feared might excite extraordinary suspicions in the 
breastsr of those about me. I had used myself, as a part 
of what I considered the character of a fine lady, to give 
way to hysterical feelings ; and I now found it no easy 
matter to prevent myself from really falling into a fit of 
this kind, and uttering shrieks and cries which might 
have alarmed the neighbourhood, and given occasion 
for inquiries and conjectures which I should have 
dreaded more than any other thing that could have pos- 
sibly happened to me. My agitation, though smothered, 
was however so apparent as to alarm the poor invalid, 
who, lifting herself up in her bed with a strong effort, 
called the little girl before mentioned, and put into her 
hand an old bottle of some kind of scent, which she 
entreated me to use ; at the same time employing some 
words of comfort which I do not remember. While 
things were in this state, the good woman of the house, 
so often spoken of as our guide, came in, who, being 
made to understand that I had found an old acquaint- 
ance in the dying stranger, and attributing my emotion 
to the sudden workings of compassion, used every 
method of consolation which her unpolished, but honest 
and tender feelings, suggested. 

*' In the meantime I recovered my self-command, and 
taking credit to myself for all t|iat tenderness of heart 
which was attributed to me, I began to husy myself 
about the dying person, inquiring into her wants, and 
promising her every relief in my power : after which I 
went home, and endeavoured to ease my wounded con- 
science by providing the dying woman with every com- 
fort which I could procure, as well as by bestowing 
liberal rewards and expressions of gratitude on her poor 
but benevolent hostess. 

" That peculiar piece of justice, however, which the 
injury I had done her undoubtedly required at my hand, 
I continued to withhold ; reasoning thus with myself— 
* Such a confession would now do her no good, and it 
would ruin m«.' 

'* After a short interval, the poor wom^in died in peace 
with God, through that Saviour who was her hope and 
confidence ; and we removed in the autumn to Bath. I 
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there made various efforts to overcome the palnAil feel- 
ings which the scenes I had witnessed at Malvern had 
excited ; but in vain. My heart had there been trans- 
fixed with an arrow which still rankled within me ; and 
though I endeavoured to give my attention, as formerly, 
to worldly pleasures and pursuits, I found it impossible 
to shake off the deep sense of gUilt which pursued me 
continually to every place and through every employ^^ 
ment. 

*' In the mean time, the lady on whom I waited seemed 
to be gradually led to an increased attention to the con* 
cerns of her soul ; in conseijuence of which, she fre- 
quented places of worship with greater regularity than 
before. 

** As it was my duty to accompany her wherever she 
went, I was forced to hear the discourses which were 
delivered on these occasions ; and for a time I was inex* 
pressibly alarmed and terrified by them, not being able, 
as yet, to apply to myself any of those encouraging 
promises with which the Gospel everywhere abounds. 
But, not to make my relation tedious, I will merely 
remaik, that the distress of my mind became so violent, 
as to oblige me at length to sink under it ; and for many 
months I laboured uMer such extreme dejection, as to 
incapacitate me for every duty. 

'* while I lay in this state (for I was confined to my 
t»d during the greater part of the period here referred 
to), I was treated with the greatest kindness by my lady, 
and was not unfrequently visited by the minister under 
whose preaching my convictions had become so insup- > 
portably heavy. This gentleman, I have reason to think, 
treated my case in the most judicious manner, delaying 
to administer the comforts of the Gospel until he saw 
reason to believe that I had received, through the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, such clear and distinct views 
of my own natural depravity and the vileness of ray past 
life, as he thought sufiicient to induce me to embrace an 
offered Saviour with eagerness and gratitude. On his 
first visits he found me, notwithstanding my deep de- 
jection, full of self-righteous thoughts: f<x thoi^ I 
could not but acknowledge -myself an offender against 
God in some points (for the miserable af&nr of the veil 
wits ever present to me), yet I mamtained my ianoceDc* 
m others, and could not endure to hear it asserted^ that ^ 
whosoever shalt keep the whole law, and yet offend m oo« 
03 
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jHwUf he is guilty of all Neither could I for a consider- 
able time be made to comprehend the spiritual nature 
of the law, nor yet to allow the truth of this humiliating 
statement, that an unregenerate human being is, of him- 
self, incapable of obedience. 

" The period, however, at length arrived, in which my 
stubborn heart was broken ; and my sin and disobedience 
were then set iii such fearful array before me, that I 
should utterly have sunk under a deep sense of my guilt, 
had it not been accompanied, in some measure, by a rev- 
elation of redeeming love. 

'* But as it is not at present my object to trouble you 
with a particular account of the dealings of the Almighty 
with me, but merely to notice some of the effects pro- 
duced upon my heart by the operations of divine grace,. 
I shall only add, that on recovering from my illness and 
returning to my usual duties, I found myself altogether 
a new creature, despising that which I had before loved, 
and desiring that which I had formerly contemned. I 
was particularly led at this time to abhor my former 
covetousness, especially the desire I had indulged of de- 
priving my lady's relations of their undoubted rights ; 
and the first use I made of my health was to solicit her 
to receive some of those persons into her house from 
whom I had formerly used every means in my power to 
alienate her. 

*^ As she possessed a yielding spirit, which easily re- 
ceived every new impression, she now as readily sub- 
mitted to be reconciled to her relations as she had pre- 
viously been to separate herself from them : but her 
comfort was evidently much increased by this change of 
measures, though she did not seem aware through what 
influence it had been effected. 

" It is now one of the most pleasing reflections of 
which I am conscious, that my lady gave evidence of a 
change of heart and of continued growth in grace till 
the time of her death. This event was sudden, hap- 
pening at Bath, when left alone with me and her ser- 
vants. 

" As may be readily supposed, immediately upon my 
lady's demise, her house was filled with a crowd of rela- 
tives, and strict search made among her papers for her 
will ; on the opening of which it was found that she 
had left me in possession of the whole of her laige 
fortune. 
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. ** I was as mnch surprised at this circumstance as her 
relations could be : for although this had been my aim 
through all the early part of my residence with this 
lady, yet I had no idea that my dishonest purposes had 
so far succeeded as to induce her to make a will in my 
favour. I was therefore, as I before said, greatly 
astonished, though rather less so when I observed the 
date of the will, which was previous to our visit to Mai* 
vem. However, upoii recovering my first surprise, t 
was enabled tojsee and pursue the path of duty. After 
consulting with a religious friend, I disposed of the whole 
of the property among the relations of the departed 
lady, in that way which I judged most just and honour- 
able ; leaving it entirely to them to make such provision 
for me as my services to their deceased relative might 
appear to demand. 

** I must here say, that all these relations treated me 
with the utmost gratitude, and would have forced upon 
me a larger sum than I was willing to accept ; and I must 
add, that from that time to this, I have experienced 
from many of them a sincere and undiminished attach- 
ment. 

" And now, my dear ladies," said Mrs. Crawley, " I 
conclude this slight sketch of my history with express- 
ing my conviction, that the^ desire of appropriating the 
goods of another is a natural feeling, common to all un- 
regenerate characters ; and that perhaps no man exists 
who is altogether guiltless of this sin, although his dis- 
honest actions may not admit of their being classed 
under the head of common house-breaking or vulgar 
stealing." 



The ladies who had heard Mrs. Catherine Crawley's 
narrative, failed not to acknowledge their obligations to 
her for the amusement and instruction which they had 
received from it ; and Mrs. Best remarked, *' That she 
believed few persons would be inclined to make so free 
and frank a confession of their faults as Mrs. Catherine 
Crawley had done." 

To this remark no one replied ; but one of the ladies 
asked Mrs. Crawley ** If, after being brought to a sense 
of her error respecting the veil, she had made any con- 
fession of her fault to the lady who had lost it." 
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" I did, madam/' said Mrs. Gnwlsy ^ '* I wrote to ber 
and confessed my offence : and though I could not retchrn 
the veil, which no longer existed, I insisted upon making 
her some pecuniary consideration, as the only recom- 
pense in my power. She behaved very handsomely on 
the occasion ; and it afforded me no small satisfaction to 
find that, by my free confession, I had converted a com- 
mon acquaintance into a warm and lasting friend." 

Mrs. Crawley's history furnished a subject of discourse 
for some weeks in the l)oarding*house, and the pious old 
lady had reason to believe that she had not imposed this 
painfultask upon herself entirely in vain; smce from 
that time she observed the tone of self-righteousness to 
be considerably lowered in the society. 

Whether each good lady was conscious of some secret 
offence ap^ainst the divine law as grievous as the theft 
of the veil, or not, thus much is certain, that Mrs. Craw- 
ley's confession had, by the divine blessing, so far induced 
each one to look inward, that from that time nothing 
was heard among them of ** those kind of sins of whicK 
the common people ordy are guilty.^ 
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PART I 

In a certain county of England, the name of which is 
of little importance, there lived a noble earl, whom I 
shall call Lord Oakwood, as I do not choose to give his 
real title. 

Lord Oakwood was a middle aged man at the time of 
which I am speaking, and lived at his own mansion- 
house, with his lady, his three children, and his aunt. 
Lady Anne, who was a widow. 

Lord Oakwood's was a high and proud family, and 
kept up great state in the old mansion-house, which 
was caJled in the neighbourhood ** The Hall." Never- 
theless, they were moral people, and kind to the poor, 
and wished to have every thin^ about them managed in 
a decent, orderly way. But, hke most great families, 
they had many bad servants about them, although Mrs. 
Timmins, the housekeeper, who ^ad been my lord's 
nurse, was a truly honest woman, and had the good of 
the family as much at heart as if she had been the 
mother instead of the nurse of her lord. 

I could say a great deal of the grandeur of Oakwood 
Hall, for it was the wonder of aU the country-people 
round. It was a large square house, having three fraud 
fronts, each being set off with a flight of steps and iron 
rails leading to great double doors, with three rows of 
windows up to the eaves, besides a number of windows 
in the roof, which was of dark slate. And in each cor- 
ner of the building was a round tower, with a pepper- 
box top, and a gilt weathercock, which shone in a sunny 
day, and looked very handsome indeed. The kitchen 
and servants'-ofSces and yards occupied the fourth side 
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of thei hoase ; but these being all eoclosed with walk, 
and the walls hid by trees, there was nothing unsightly 
in this part of the mansion. 

Such was Oakwood HalL And when I tell you that 
on one side of it, at a small distance, there was a great ' 

lake surrounded by trees; — on another a handsome 
garden, with small groves, and little beds of flowers 
placed directly opposite each other in the most regular 
order, with straight stone terraces, appearing like great ' 

steps one under another ;— and that on the third side i 

there was a long avenue which reached to the very end \ 

of the park, and was terminated by a porter's lodse ; — 
you will have some idea of the magnificence of this | 

place, and not wonder that it was so much admired by i 

people about, that a person who had not seen Oakwood ' 

Hall was said, in those parts, to have seen nothing. | 

I have said that the avenue ran quite through the park. | 

This park was a very large and fine one, ^n^L abounded 
with deer, sheep, and black cattle of a particular sort. 
Here, also, a few of my lord^s horses were allowed to - 
wear out their old age without work ; for he was very 
kind to his four-footed servants. Towards the north 
there was a round hill, which seemed to have b^en 
formed by art, being as regular as if it had been moulded 
by the hand. On the top of this hill was a clump of fir- 
trees, which might be seen far and near, and was called 
bv the countryr-people " Sky's Top." Behind this 
clump, and outside the paling of the park, was a large 
farm, rented by a man of the name of Horton, whose 
family, having been tenants of the Earls of Oakwood 
for many years, was supposed to be as substantial as 
any in the neighbourhood. From " Horton's Farm," as 
it was called, there was a lane which ran towards the 
east into the great north road, and on the west penetrated 
a country frequented only by persons employed in agri- 
cultural ousiness, and was therefore seldom passed by 
wheel-carriages, except in harvest time. On the side 
of this lane, in a kind of a dingle, or bottom, was a little 
thatched cottage, in which lived a labouring man, em- 
ployed by Farmer Horton, named Clark, with his wife 
Kitty and his little daughter Joan. 

John Clark was a quiet man, and being of very few 
words, his character was little understood, though the 
farmer had much confidence in him,*and whenever any 
thing was to be done which required a steady hand, 
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Jolin was always the first to be called for. Kitty was a 
plain woman in her person, and had not much more to 
say for herself than her husband: but, notwithstanding 
her ill-shaped face and clumsy gait, there was a fresh- 
ness and cleanliness about her, together with a look of 
harmlessness, which overcame all that would otherwise 
have been unpleasant in her appearatice. 

These good people had been married many years, and 
never had had, in a regular way, more than six shillings 
a week to live upon ; for what Kitty might get in harvest- 
time, and by setting beans, or weeding:, or washing at 
the farm, was always set aside for buying clothes and 
other chance expenses. 

For some time after their marriage, John and Kitty 
had no children. Thev were therefore quite delighted 
when little Joan made her appearance ; and when John 
came one morning to announce the good news to Mrs. 
Horton,his rough face was perfectly distorted with joy. 

Little Joan* when bom, was the very counterpart of 
her mother ; and the likeness seemed, if possible, to in- 
crease every day : Dnly, to do Joan justice, she had a 
clearer red and white, and her eyes were not so small, 
and of a brighter blue than those of. Kitty. 

The poor mother, however, had no notion of dressing 
the little girl like a child ; btit had prepared for her, even 
before her birth, a set of clothes exactly like her own, 
excepting that they were much smaller. There never 
was a better nurse than Kitty, and never one who made 
so little bustle about her nursery. While Joan was a 
baby, the good mother entirely gave up her out-doors* 
wonc ; but took to it again as soon as the child was able 
to follow her : and then it would have amused you to see 
the pair, each with her short blue petticoat and jacket, 
and her mob cap tied under the chin, the little one trot- 
ting after the mother, and looking like another old 
woman of a smaller species. 

As soon as Joan could speak, she was made to say 
her prayers morning and evening ; and she could teU 
who was the first man, and answer all the questions of 
that kind in the old Reading made Easy, before she was 
tye years old. 

Kitty and John had spent their Sabbath evenings in 
reading their Bibles, from the time they had been mar- 
ried ; and had tiius improved themselves so much that 
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now without difficulty they taught their child to read. 
And by making the best o,f all opportunities on the 
Lord's-day, and in rainy weather, when Kitty could not 
work out of doors, before Joan was seven years old, 
they had taught her to read, in a homely way indeed, 
but With great readiness. They had also enforced the 
duty of obedience on the child, using her to do whatever 
she was ordered, without a word, and as in the presence 
of God. 

And now, perhaps, my reader will say. Were Kitty 
and John pious people? I answer, They were people 
of few words, but faithful in all their duties. And, in 
my turn, I will ask a question — Are people who do hot 
fear God ever faithful and trustworthy in all things ? 
No : such persons are never uniformly faithful in the 
unrighteous mammon. They are never to be trusted 
when their own interests seem to interfere with those 
of their neighbours, but are continually prone to yield 
to temptation, having no divine principle ta preserve 
them. We may, therefore, conclude, that this poor 
honest couple were pious ; and our next question is, 
How did they obtain a knowledge of religion? 

They had not, it is true, many means of learning, for 
there was service only once a week in the parish-church 
of Oakwood ; but Kitty had had a pious nv[)ther ; she 
also had a Bible and Prayer-book, and she remembered 
what her mother had told her about the wickedness of 
man's nature, the need of a change of heart, and the 
impossibility of being saved without Christ ; she had, 
also, encouraged her husband to read his Bible, apd 
made his home comfortable to him ; and thus, by the 
divine blessing, these poor people had grown in grace 
with little human help, and were become of the number 
of those who, though the world takes no account of 
them, shall shine in the crown of the Redeemer in that 
day when he shall make up his jewels. Under these 
parents, little Joan grew up in such a state of mind as 
the proudest person might envy. She was humble, and 
perfectly upright, never using any deceit, and, by the 
divine blessing, had this idea constantly before her, that 
God saw all she did. Her mother had early taught her 
to try to be contented with things as they were in thii 
world, and to look for happiness in the world to come. 
And it is wonderful what effect this sentiment, coiv- 
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stantly expreBsed before children, works upon their 
mindSi quenching all proud, envious, and ambitious feel- 
ings, and making them cheerful and upright. 

And now, if it were not out of place, I might say a 
great deal on the mischief which is done to the minds 
of young people by the chance conversation of their 
parents and friends. When a child hears them talk of 
beauty, riches, and honours, as things to be desired, 
neither sermons, lectures, catechisms, nor reproofs 
(given in a set way), will be of any profit. If grown 
persons are inconsistent, children immediately find it 
out ; and it is very certain that young, people are more 
hurt by inconsistent professors than by the most worldly 
of their acquaintance. 

I will, however, say no more on this subject now* but 
go on with my story. Joan lived under the eye of her 
worthy parents, giving them all the comfort in her 
power, till she was about seventeen years old, when the 
events which I am about to relate took place. 

It was on a fine afternoon in the early part of autumn, 
as Mrs. Horton was scolding her maids at the kitchen- 
door, that she espied a very dignified personage making 
her way through the farm-yara as a short cut to the 
house. This was no other than Mrs. Timmins, or, as 
she was commonly called, the housekeeper, by way of 
distinction. She was dressed in the fashion of about 
forty years past ; and behind her walked the scullion 
from tbe hall, carrying an umbrella and cloak. Mrs. 
Horton and Mrs. Timmins were on the kindest terms 
imaginable ; for it was -through Mrs. Timmins that the 
farmer^s wife got the best authenticated and freshest 
news from the mansion. 

/'And 80, Mrs. Horton," exclaimed Mrs. Timmins, as 
she ascended the steps from the yard into the kitchen, 
*' I am come at last ; the family is gone out to dinner, 
and I have made my escape. Come, come, don*t put 
yourself in a bustle ; I shall go into your little parlour ; 
I will have no fire lighted in the best room. You must 
take me as I come, and I shall take you as you are.*' 
And so saying, the good lad3r swam across the kitchen 
into that small apartment which is generally to be found 
in the corner of a farmer's kitchen, commonly known 
by the name of The Little Parlour. There the two 
good ladies sat down, and entered into a discussion on 
many matters, which tormiMtted by Mrc Timmins say- 
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in^, " I am in great distress for a trusty girl ; but I fear 
it 18 in vain to ask you to recommend me one ; for ser- 
vants, Mrs. Horton, servants now-a-days — ^ 

'* Ah," said the other, ^ servants are indeed come to 
a fine pass. But do you want a skilful servant %^ 

*' No," replied Mrs. Timmins, ** I only want one to 
carry my keys when I am ill with my rheumatism, and 
to wait on me. Why, do you know, Mrs. Horton, that 
when I am confined with my lameness, I have not a 
creature, high or low, to whom I can say, * Go into the 
store-room, and fetch such and such things,' without 
being sure of something bein^ purloined. Only con- 
ceive, when I was ill of the pam in the back, we used 
as much tea in one week as would have served us for a 
mouth. And what else went, I can no more teU than 
the child unborn." 

*^ Indeed !" said Mrs. Horton, lifting up her hands. 
*' But 1 d^n't know why I should make such a wonder-^ 
ment of it. And now, I am thinking, there is a little 
girl, Joan Clark, in our neighbourhood, the same you 
see at church in the felt hat, just behind our seat, who 
comes of as honest parents as any in the three king- 
doms ; but she is a poor ordinary thing, and I donH know 
whether you will be able to bear the sight of her." 

'* I shall be able to bear the sight of any thing that is 
honest," returned the other. 

** But won't the other servants spoil her V replied 
Mrs. Horton. 

'* It must be my business to see to that," answered 
the housekeeper ; " at any rate, I will try her till Christ- 
mas. So do have the goodness to send her down with 
her mother to-morrow morning." 

This matter being settled, the two ladies began to 
talk of other thin^; and that very evening, Mrs. Hor- 
ton sent word to Kitty to come to her the nex^t day, in 
her best clothes, and to bring her daughter with her. 

Mrs. Timmins had just finished her breakfast in the 
housekeeper's room, when Betty Harford, the house- 
m^d, came in, and informed her that two poor women 
were waiting at the door tp speak to her. 

''Bid them walk in," said Mrs. Timmins: and a mo- 
ment afterward in came Kitty and Joan, dressed in blue 
linsey gowns, with mob caps and check aprons, courte- 
sving every step, not at the same time, but one after 
tne other ; so that they were in perpetual motion. After 
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them came Betty, and was basying herself at one end 
o^ the apartment : on which, Mrs. Timmins sent her to 
scour a room at the farthest end of the house, bolting the 
door after her. ** And so,^' she said, addressing Kitty, 
** I hear that you want a place for your daughter 1" 

" Yes, madam,*' replied the good woman, courtesying, 
' her courtesy being immediately followed up by another 
of Joan's. 

^ Perhaps,'' said the housekeeper, ** I might hear of a 
place for her. What is she capable of V 

** Capable ! my lady," repeated Kitty, again courtesy- 
uig. 

^' What can she do !" said the housekeeper. 

"Very little, my lady," returned Kitty; ''nothing to 
speaker: she knows very little." 

** What ! have you brought her up in idleness 1" asked 
Mrs. Timmins. 

« No, my lady," replied the mother ; ** but I have had 
nothing but common work for her to do." 

'' Is she honest ! does she speak the truth 1** said Mrs. 
Timmins. 

'' I hope so, my lady," replied Kitty, colouring, while 
the tears came into her eyes ; ** I hope so ;" and she 
looked kindly at Joan ; '' I hope so, my lady." • 

«« Well, then," said Mrs. Timmins, *<I will try her. 
She shall come to me, and wait on me, and help to 
mend the linen : and if I find her a good girl, I will be 
good to her ; but she must never speak an untruth to 
me. Mind this, young woman," added the housekeeper; 
" whatever wrong thing you do, you must tell me, and 
hide nothing." 

'* Just as you have been used to do to me, Joan," added 
Kitty. '* Tell eveiy thing, my dear child ; hide nothing ; 
remember that God sees all you do. And, madam," ste 
added, turning to the housekeeper, " if you will but please 
to keep her in your sight, if it's in ever such a comer, it 
will be such a kindness. For she is young, and has 
never been from home ; and if she sees bad examples, 
she may be spoiled. And I shan't care what she aoes, 
or what wages she has ; so as she may be kept out of 
harm's way." 

Mrs. Timmins was by no means offended at this re- 
quest ; and she took out a guinea and a half from her 
purse, and bade Kitty prepare her daughter's clothes, 
and send her as soon as they were made* 
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Kitty and Joan were then sent off, and Betty came in 

again to try to find out the occasionof their coming; but 
Mrs. Timmins did not satisfy her. 

It was that day week precisely when John Clark 
arrived at the hall, carrying an old carved oaken box, 
the only one possessed by the poor couple, containing 
his daughter's clothes ; while Joan trudged after him, 
dressed in one of her new gowns, which was a dark blue 
print, with a decent apron, cap, and kerchief. 

The appearance of John and his daughter excited no 
^raall stir among the servants at the hall. As they 
passed by the stable, the grooms and helpers stood still 
to look at them, and wiiriied at each other in contempt 
of their homely figures. Betty and Charlotte (the two 
housemaids) stretched their necks out of an up-stairs 
window ; and the footmen laughed outright when John 
inquired of them, at the door of the servants' hall, for 
the housekeeper. 

** Why, what do you want with her t" was the only 
reply which the good man received: on which Joan 
went forward to the door of the housekeeper's room, 
and knocked gently. 

'* 0, it's you, Joan !" said Mrs. Timmins, who was pre- 
siding over some sweetmeats ; '* walk in." 

Joan was encouraged by the kind manner of Mrs. Tim* 
mins ; and telling her that her father was waiting, the 
housekeeper bade him come in. *' Well, my good man," 
said the housekeeper, '* sqyou have brought your daugh* 
ter; and I hope she will prove a trusty girl." 

" I hope so, honoured madam,'' said John, stroking 
down his hair ; and he looked kindly at Joan. ^ And 
vou'U be pleased to let her wait on you, madam ; and I 
hope she will look up to you in adl dutifulness. And- 
you won't make acquaintance, Joan; but mind what 
madam says." 

Joan courtesied, but could not speak. 

**Dont fear, good man," said the housekeeper: '*I 
will keep the girl wHh me, and she shall come to see 
you one Sunday every month. And now set down that 
box in a corner." And so saying, she put a shilling into 
his hand from some money which her lady had given 
her for the poor, and a bundle of coarse garments for his 
wife ; and ordering him some bread and cheese and beer, 
dismissed him. 

The poor man could not speak to express his gratis 
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tude ; but as he went out, Mrs. Timmins heard him saj 
to Joan,/* Remember, God sees ^ou, child ;" but, from his 
manner of giving this advice, it was evidently not in- 
tended for any one^s ears but Joan^s. 

As soon as he was gone, Mrs. Timmins bade Joan take 
up the box and follow her. 

The good housekeeper then went before, and took 
Joan up two immense flights of back stairs to the attics, 
where a very long and wide gallery led to a number of 
apartments. In the centre of this gallery she stopped 
before a door, which she told Joan to observe, as it was 
the housekeeper's own apartment, which was to be 
cleaned and put to rights by her : after which, she di- 
rected her to open a door immediately on the other side 
of the gajlery, where was a little room or closet with a 
skylight in the roof. Here was a small bedstead, neat 
and comfortable, with check curtains ; a deal table, with 
a looking-glass and candlestick ; a ewer and basin for 
washing ; a single rush-bottom chair ; and suadry brooms 
and brushes, suspended neatly from the wall. *^ There,'' 
said she, " is a great indulgence — ^a room to yourself. 
I^ut down your trunk in that comer, and let me never 
see this room in a flutter. I desire, also, that you will 
always keep your door locked, and let the key hang to 
your side." 

Joan courtesied and courtesied ; but not a word did 
she venture to say, but " Yes, madam," and " Yes, sure, 
madam." 

Mrs. Timmins then told her to put off her cloak and 
bonnet, and then come down to her; after which the 
good lady returned to the housekeeper's room. 

Joan had scarcely put off her bonnet and placed it in 
her box, when she heard a large bell ring ; and thinking 
this bell might be for her, she hasten^ down, having 
locked her door. 

In the gallery she met the two housemaids ; and Betty 
accosted her as an old acquaintance. **So, you are 
come to live among us, Joan Clark," she said. *^ Madam 
has been verv close about it, however. You came to be 
hired that day, didn't yout Well, come along; the 
servants' diimer is ready. You'll be to dine with us, I 
reckon?** 

" I don't know," replied Joan ; *' the mistress did not 
say." 

" Why, yoa don't think, sure," returned Betty, •'to 
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dine at the second table ? I am sute Mis» Jenny and 
Mrs. Bibs won*i agree to that : so come along." 

While this passed, they were all descending the stairs } 
and, as Joan did not speak, Mrs. Betty repeated her 
question—'* Sure you have not been told that you are to 
dine with the steward, and the butler, and the ladies* 
maids ! Oan*t you speak ? Sure the girl is not tongue- 
tied!" 

" No," returned Joan, " I can speak : but I don't know 
what you are talking about." 

** 0, you*ll know by-and-by," replied Betty, laughing, 
. and looking at Charlotte, whom she pinched at the same 
time on the arm ; *' We'll teach you all about it by-and- 
by, ^on't we, Charlotte ?•» 

At this moment Mrs. Timmins appearing at the bottom 
of the stairs, and cabling Joan, Mrs. Betty's volubility was 
checked, and Joan hastened to her mistress. 

As soon as Mrs. Timmins found herself alone with 
Joan, she asked her what those young women had been 
saying to her. 

As Joan had hitherto never spoken four connected 
words, Mrs. Timmins was not a little surprised, when, in 
reply, she gave her a straight-forward, correct, and very 
intelligent answer ; not abridging or enlarging a single 
point. 

Mrs. Timmins coloured while Joan told her story, and 
then replied, ^ Joan Clark, mind what I say. Yon are 
come into this house not to make acquaintance with the 
servants, but to help me. You are ignorant and unskil* 
ful, I know ; but I am told you are strictly honest. If 
Tou continue so, poor and humble as you are, ^ou may 
be a great help to me, and will gain the good-will of my 
lord and lady: but if you make acquaintance with the 
other servants, and follow their ways, you will be good 
for nothing, and, instead of eiyoying my good-will, yon 
will make an enemy of me." 

** Ben't I to talk to them young women then, madam !^ 
said Joan, courtesying. 

" No," replied Mrs. Timmins, "neither to them nor to 
any other in the honse, more than just answering a civil 
question or so. And now, as you know my mind, yoo 
will please to remember it." 

Joan conrtesied, and no more was said, Mrs. Timmins 
having directed her to help her in what she was doing. * 

Within tb« housekeeper's room ^ere many cRpboards 
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and presses for linen ; also, a very large store-room, sur 
rounded with shelves, and in the centre of this store* 
room a large table, on which were weights and scales. 
These cupboards and store-room were always kept 
locked when the housekeeper was not there, and the 
keys which belonged to these locks might be generally 
seen suspended by a steel chain to Mrs. Timmins*^ apron- 
* string ; a circumstance which added not a little to the 
respect paid her by all the servants, and still more so to 
the estimation in which she was heid by all the poor peo- 
ple in the neighbourhood. Mrs. Timmins told Joan to 
take notice of the different places in which things were 
to be found; and when they had finished tying up, the 
sweetmeats, showed her where to place them. 

While the housekeeper and her young servant were 
thus engaged, Betty appeared at the door, saying, ** Joan 
Clark, if you please, the dinner is ready." 

" Betty, if you please," returned Mrs. Timmins, " you 
will desire the cook to send Joan^s dinner here, with a 
cup of small beer." 

Betty tossed her head, and was gone in a moment: 
nevertheless, the housekeeper-s orders were obeyed, 
and Joan was directed to take her dinner at a small table 
in one comer of the room. 

, .Joan Clark had scaircely finished her dinner, and sat 
down to hem a sheet, under the direction of Mrs. Tim- 
mins, when a boy who was under the butler came to 
prepare the second table in the housekeeper's room; 
and as there were many specimens of old-fashioned 
linery placed upon the board, and many remnants of 
good things from the first table, Joan was filled with 
admiration at this astonishing set out, and her admira- 
tion increased when the company who were to partake 
of the ditmer entered the rooih. 

These persons consisted of Mr. Thomas the butler, a 
man of no small importance in his own esteem, a portly 
gentleman, and as well dressed as my lord himself; Mr. 
Emery, the house-steward ; Miss Jenny, and Mrs. Bibs ; 
with two or three other gentlemen out of livery, jand 
ladies' maids belonging to visiters. All these came 
ppuring in at the sound of the dinner-bell ; and every 
eye, as the company passed to the table, fell upon Joan, 
who bad risen up^ courtesying to each person. 

** Who have you got here, Mre. Timnuns r said Unh' 

Vol. VIII.— P ,89 
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Bibs, smiling: **a spedmen of the last 9oiid-8treet 
fashions, I reckon.*' 

'* Isn't it Clark's daughter, of the Red-lane ?" said Mr. 
Emery. ** What's she to do here, Mrs. Timmins T Have 
you any beans for her to set, or vetches to dress V* 

** She is to wait on me," returned Mrs. Timmins, with 
gravity. ''Joan, sit down and mind your sewing: no 
need to stand and courtesy; there are no strangers 
here." 

Mrs. Timmins knew pretty well how to keep order at 
the second table; and when a certain expression of 
countenance, imd a peculiar prim of the mouth were 
observed in the good housekeeper, the subject which 
had excited these symptoms was never pursued any far- 
ther. Nothing more was, therefore, said about Joan in 
her presence ; though, on Mrs. Timmins beinff called 
out a moment, several expressions of ridicufo were 
hazarded, but couched in such terms as Joan herself 
could not understand. 

Joan continued at her needle till bedtime, and then 
went up with her mistress ; and, after attending her to 
bed, withdrew to her own little room, where she knelt 
down and thanked God for all her comforts. 

In the morninff, at a time before appointed, she was at 
Mrs. Timmins's bedside, and helped her to dress ; after 
which, her mistress directed her to put her room to 
rights, polish the floor with a long scrubbing-brush, and 
then come down into the housekeeper's room. Many 
were the directions which she gave her about folding 
her clothes, and putting the curtains and bedclothes in 
a proper form ; finishing all with a charge to make the 
ouen floor shine like a looking-fflass. 

Joan hearkened to every word she said, as if her life 
depended on it ; and having put every thing else in order, 
she was beg^inning to scrub with all her might, when 
Betty came in from an adjoining room, imd said, *' Why^ 
Joan Clark, what be you about ?" 

** Polishing the mistress's room," replied Joan. 

« La !" said Betty, « and what for r 

**The mistress bid me," returned Joan. 

*'And why is her room to shine brighter than my 
lady's?" 

Joan made no answer. On which, Betty beg^ thus 
to express herself : " A pretty life^ouH have of it, truly. 
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if you hearken to all her whims and fancies. I wonld 
no more be such a slave to her as you are, than Fd 
throw myself out of yon window. Why, what is she, I 
should like to knowl Isn't she a servant, for all the 
world, just as you are ?" with a great deal more to the 
same purpose, which Joan did not hear : for she went 
on scrubbing with all her might, and thus drowned the 
sound of Betty's voice by a stiU louder noise. '* Don*t 
you hesu-, Joan Clark t" said Betty, placing her hand on 
the brush. 

'* Han't you got nothing to do ?" returned Joan, in a 
broad country dialect : ** can't you find nothing to do in 
your own rooms, Mrs. Betty t" 

Betty tossed her head, uttered some strange excla- 
mation, and took herself out of the room, saying, " Why, 
I do believe that the girl is a natural !" 

Though Joan heard these words, she took no notice, 
but went on with her work. And having done as much 
scrubbing as she thought sufficient for one day, she 
locked the door,, and went down in time to receive her 
breakfast from Mrs. Timmins, the party in the house- 
keeper's room having just finished their morning repast 
of tea and hot rolls. 



PART II. 

And now, Mrs. Timmins and Joan Clark being, as we 
have already seen, settled with each other, they went 
on very comfortably together. To be sure, the house- 
keeper found that Joan was not what the world would 
call a bright girl : she was very slow in learning any 
thing new; but she had this good quality, that what 
she once lesu'ned she never forgot, and was to be de- 
pended on. ''And," as Mrs. Timmins often said, '*if 
It is but a little that a pei^on does, yet, if that little is 
done faithfully, something, at any rate, may be brought 
to account." 

When Joan had been about a month at The Hall, 
leave was given her to go home with her parents on the 
Sunday from church. what a joyful meeting was 
this ! Kitty fried a bit of bacon and two or three pan- 
cakes on the occasion, and the happy family sat down 
P2 
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to enjoy themselTes. It was on this occasion that tbe 
good father, in his plain way, gave some excellent 
advice to his daughter. 

Joan, for some little service that she had done for one 
of the maids belonging to a lady who was visiting at 
the hall, had been presented with a shilling ; and this 
shilling she brought to her mother. *'Your mother 
won't have it, child," said the father; ^ keep it for your- 
self: we want nothing from you but good- will and duty. 
And now you know the plain truth : so don't be getting 
things together for us, it might be a snare in your way. 
It's no use talking, we won't have it." And then the 

good father proceeded to speak on the subject of re- 
gion, telling his daughter that nothing but an abiding 
sense of the presence of God would be sufficient to keep 
her upright and honest in the woiid; And he proceeded 
to say, that this sense of the divine presence was what 
no man had by nature, but was the work of the Holy 
Spirit, whose blessed influences are procured for the 
assistance of sinful man through the death of Christ ; 
whereby God the Father is reconciled to his offending 
creatures, and they who were formerly the slaves of sin 
are made capable of all the supports and consolations of 
the children of God. 

After their dinner, as there was no evening service, 
the happy little family sat talking and reading their 
Bible before tlie fire; and about eight o'clock John 
walked across the park with his daughter, and took hia 
leave at the gate of the garden. 

The next day, my Lord and Lady Oakwoodcame into 
the housekeeper's room, which they seldom did, and 
spoke, as their custom was, in a very condescending 
and kind manner to Mrs. Timmins; after which, her 
ladyship, turning towards Joan, said, ^ And how does 
Joan Clark get on, Timmins 1" 

Joan blushed when she heard her name from the' 
mouth of such a lady; and Mrs. Timmins answered, 
" Poor Joan is not over clever, my lady : but one thing 
I will say of her^-she does as she is bid, and that, as far 
as I can judge, out of sight as well as in." 

'' And pray, my ffood Timmins," remarked my lord, 
'* what letter would you say of a girl, th^n that she 
does as she is bid ? if you can assert the same respect- 
ing her at Christmas, which is nearly three months from . 
the present time, I will give you leave to presient her : 
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with a gown out of the money I allow yon for such 
purposes.'' 

Joan blushed, and courtesiedf and blushed again, and, 
as Mrs. Timmins stood close to her, whispered some- 
thing in her ear. 

'* What does she say?** asked my lord. "Let us 
hear." 

" Why, my lord," returned Mrs. Timmins, *• she says, 
if your lordship pleases, might the gown be for her 
mother ?" 

Lord and Lady Oakwood both smiled ; and my lord, 
as he went out of the room, said, " The gown must be 
fairly won first, and then Mrs. Timmins must judge who 
is to be the wearer." 

It was about this time, that Joan having learned the 
places of every thing, Mrs. Timmins began to employ 
her in giving out the candles, soap, linen, and other arti- 
<;les in her presence ; charging her very particuhurly 
-about these things, and telling her that she was to take 
in the linen which had been used in exchange for that 
which was clean. 

When Joan was first employed in this way, the ser- 
vants gave her many black looks : but, as we house- 
keeper was present, no one dared to speak. 

The winter was now coming on, and Mrs. Timmins 
felt some approaching symptoms of her old comjdaint, 
the rheumatism : she was, however, eliabled to creep 
about tin Christmas ; a few days after which she found 
herself, one morning, so thoroughly disabled by pain, as 
to be incapable of moving from her bed. 

This was a sad tale to tell Joan when she came to her 
in the morning. And the old lady uttered her com- 
plaints in such a dolorous accent, that the poor girl, to 
ner great astonishment, burst into tears, and cri^ out, 
''O dear! dear! what's to be donel what be I to 
dor 

*' Much the same, my good ffirl," said the housekeeper, 
*' as what you usually have done. When the manager 
of a family is unwell, if all those who are under them 
would go on just in the old way, there would be no far- 
ther trouble than what arises from the mere care of the 
sick. You look to the stores, and be a faithful good 
girl, and all will do weU." 

" Oh, mistress ! mistress!" aai^ Joan, ''bat who will 
take care Qf you?" 
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'.'My gopd Joan,^ replied Mrs. Timmms, softened 
from her usual solemnity by these tokens of affection, 
** there are many in the house who will take care of me, 
and attend to me as long as my wits are about me. 
But who is there, Joan, who will keep the keys, and 
gi?e out the stores in an honest upright way, unless I 
can trust you t" 

" Trust me !'^ said Joan. " O, mistress, have you 
none to trust but such a poor thing as me 'i^ 

" But will you try to be faithful, Joan V 

Joan sighed, and then said,'* The Lord help me, I am 
a poor creature.*' 

'' Well, take the keys,** said Mrs. Timmins, '* and 
fasten them well to your side ; and go down and give 
out the tea, and send Betty to me." 

Joan took the kevs, and, in order the better to secure 
them, she fastened a riband through the hook, and 
tied it round her waist ; after which, she went mourn- 
fully down to the housekeeper's room, to announce the 
sickness of Mrs. Timmins, and to send Betty to her. 

In the housekeeper's room she found the ladies' maids 
waiting for their breakfast ; and when she told them the 
news, Mrs. Bibs said, " Well, child, hand me the tea- 
chest and the key : do let us have some breakfast." 

Joan took the cup in which the tea was measured, and 
delivered the usual quantity to Mrs. Bibs. 

^' Give me the tea-chest, child," said the lady's maid ; 
'' and don't you be thinking of prescribing to your 
betters." 

Joan made no answer: on which, all the company 
began upon her, and bade her mind her own affairs, ana 
not think of hausekeepering it over them. 

Joan took no notice, but sat down to her sewing. 

"I say, child, give me the key," said Mrs. Bibs. 
"Don't you heart" 

*• Yes, madam," leplied Joan, " yes, I hears." 

*' And why won't you do as you are bid V asked Miss 
Jenny. 

" I am doing as I am bid," said Joan ; " I am doing 
what mistress bid me." 

" And what's that T" said Mrs. Bibs. " Did she bid 
yoQ be impertinent to your betters t" 

Joan looked up from her work, and said, " No, madam, 
I dont mean to be impertinent : I begs pardon if I be.^ 

The entrance of Mr. Emery, the house-stewardi put 
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an end to the dispute, and Joan was left in quiet till the 
ladies' maids took their departure. 

After Joan had breakfasted^ and had seen the things 
locked away, she went up again to her mistress ; during 
which time, it was spread through all the lower offices 
of the hall that the housekeeper was confined to her 
bed, the doctor sent for, and the keys actually hanging 
to Joan Clark's apron-string. 

I shall not repeat all that was said on this occasion ; 
but only add, that when Joan came down from her 
mistress with orders respiecting what was to be given 
out to the cook and other persons, she found Betty and 
the cook in the housekeeper's room. " O," said Betty, 
" we are waiting for you, Joan. So, you have got the 
keys. See what comes of being a good girl. WeU, 
you are honest, to be sure ; that every one must say." 

Joan was somewhat surprised at the civil manner in 
which Betty spoke to her : however, she took little no- 
tice of it, and opening the door of the store-room, said 
she would presently bring out what they wanted. But 
they pushed in after her ; and while she was busy with 
the cook, Betty began to examine all the things on the 
shelves, exclaiming, *' La ! what's this ? and what's 
that, Joan]" 

Joan, however, had her eye on her ; and as she was 
opening the sugar-jar, Charlotte came screaming in, 
crying, " Joan Clark, run for your life : mistress is in a 
fit, and calling for you ! Run, chikl, run !" 

Joan coloured and trembled, but answered coolly, 
^'Well, be pleased to walk out from here, and I'll 
follow." 

" O, you must not wait a moment," said Charlotte ; 
" Mrs. Timmins may be dead before you see her else." 

" Go out from this place then," said Joan. '* I ben't 
going to stir till you are all out of this room." 

" Only give me my candles," said Betty, " and I'll go," 

" And give me the catsup, and the pickles, and the 
capers, and all I want," added the cook. 

" No," returned Joan, " I'll not give any one of you 
another bit or drop till I have seen mistress : and so 
walk out." 

*' Upon my word," said the cook, '* and this from Joan 
Clark!" 

" Yes," said Joan, **jt is from me ; and here I will 
stand till you go out." 



^ 
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** What t do you take us for thieves t** asked Betty. 

Joan made no answer. 

** Them keys on your side make you so saucy you 
don*t know whether you stands on your heels or your 
head, child,*' said the cook. 

Joan was still silent, but stood with her eyes fixed 
steadily on all her three fellow-servants, who were pre- 
paring to flame out again upon her, when my lady's 
voice was heard in the housekeeper's room. Neither 
did it appear how long she had been there : for certain 
it was, that she had heard something of what had 
passed ; for, as the three servants skulked by her 
to get out of the room, she said, " What is that you 
have been saying to Joan 1 While she keeps the keys, 
I insist on it that you don't interfere with her. Re- 
member that she, and not you, will be accountable, if 
there is any waste during the illness of Mrs. Timmins." 

Lady Oakwood then walked into the store-room to 
Joan, admired the neatness of every thing, lamented 
the illness of Mrs. Timmins, and gave Joan some very 
|[00d advice respecting faithfulness ; assuring her, that 
if she was found to be careful during the housekeeper's 
illness, she would have her reward in the respect of her 
betters. She also told her that she had just left the 
housekeeper in a very comfortable way. 

Joan was much strengthened in her duties by the en- 
•couragement given by her lady, and was enabled to take 
such care of the stores, and was so attentive to her 
mistress during her illness, that Mrs. Timmins not 
^nly presented her with a gown for her mother, but 
also with one for herself ; and, as Joan had not been at 
home during Mrs. Timmins's illness, she was indulged, 
on the Sunday after her mistress's return to her post, 
with the permission of walking home from church, and 
taking the gown in her pocket ; and as there was a deep 
-snow on the ground, she was allowed to stay all night. 

O what a happy evening was that which Joan spent 
in her humble parents' house ! The wind, indeed, 
1)lew and whistled among the high trees in the park, 
and it was but a little wood fire round which the con- 
tented parents and their humble child spent their even- 
ing : but the good man was earnest in persuading his 
daughter to keep the way of holiness. And thou^ he 

3K>ke of a holy life and its blessed causes and effects in 
ain and oidinary language, yet any Christian, how- 
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ever exalted and refined, might have heard him with 
pleasure, and dwelt with delight on every word which 
fell from his lips. 

On the Monday morning, when Joan returned to the 
hall, she found it all in a hustle ; for one of the footmen 
the night before had been reading in bed, and, falling 
asleep, his curtains caught fire ; and the house, in con- 
sequence, might have been burned down, had it not 
been for Mr. Emery, who smelt the smoke, and arrived 
in time to put out the flame. 

In consequence of this, my lord had issued orders to 
Mrs. Timmins and Mr. Emery, or Mr. Thomas, to see 
that all fire and candle were put out in the servants' 
rooms by eleven o'clock every night. The servants had 
just heard these orders, and there were consequently 
a great many gloomy faqes in the servants' hall. It was 
not, however, any affair of Joan's, and she retired to her 
sewing in the corner without giving the subject a single 
thought. 

A few weeks after this, however, Mrs. Timmins hav- 
ing kept Joan up rather later than usual to rub her ankle, 
sent her to her own room in the dark, as it was con- 
siderably after eleven. As Joan was crossing the pal- 
sage she dropped something out of her hand, and stoop- 
ing down to grope for it, she saw the reflection of a 
light under the door of the housemaids* room. Now 
she the rather wondered at this, as Mrs. Timmins, when 
she came up to bed, had seen the maids put out their 
candle ; and as the light became stronger, and was re- 
flected almost like a moonbeam along the shining floor 
of the gallery, she went up to the door, and knocking 
gently, called to the maids within to put out the candle. 
Receiving, however, no reply, she called and knocked 
loader ; still no answer was given. In the mean time 
she began to smell smoke, and heard a crackling noise ; 
on which she tried to force the door, which was bolted : 
at length, however, with a violent push she burst it open, 
and saw a candle among some clothes on a chair near 
a bed. It seems that the candle had fallen from the 
socket and set the clothes on fire, which were then all 
in a flame. 

In the bed were Charlotte and Betty, both asleep. 
Joan rushed into the room, and throwing a blanket, 
which she snatched from the bed, upon the flames, pres- 
ently put them out, but not till she had wakened both 
P3 
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the maids, and brought out Mrs. Timmins, limping, in 
her night-gown. 

A tinder-box soon betrayed the means by which the 
young women had procured the light; and some new 
ballads which lay on the bed explained the reason why 
this light had been desired. There was, however, a 
great bustle about this business the next day ; and Char- 
lotte and Betty would 'certainly both have been sent 
away, had they not begged pardon, and promised never 
to be guilty of a like offence. But after this, their con^ 
tempt and envy of Joan were turned into downright 
hatred, which they took occasion to show in a way that 
I shall presently describe. 

It happened one day that Mrs. Timmins and Joan, be- 
ing very busy up-stairs in airing some old silks and 
satins, of which the housekeeper had a mighty store, 
Betty was called for on some occasion ; and being in 
the room among all the litter, she contrived to secrete 
Mrs. Timmins^s green silk purse with golden tassels and 
M its contents, anid to hurry it away into her own room, 
where she hid it in a bag of rags, among shreds and 
rubbish of sdl kinds. This purse contained a private 
4tore of Mrs. Timmins^s, being part of her salary ; and 
not being in constant use, was not immediately missed. 

In the mean time Betty, with her friend Charlotte, 
was watching for an opportunity ; and one day, when 
Mrs^ Timmins had suddenly called Joan away, they con- 
trived to slip the purse into her box, which was un- 
locked, and to slide it under the clothes. 

They had scarcely done this mean and dishonest ac- 
tion, before Joan, remembering that she had not locked 
her box or her door, returned, and, as she thought, made 
every thing safe. 

The next day Mrs. Timmins, having occasion to go 
to her store, went to the place where it was usually 
kept, and found it missing. She then searched into her 
long pockets, her work-bags, her drawers, and her 
boxes ; but all in vain. She called Joan and questioned 
her ; and afterward going into the housekeeper's room, 
she summoned a generU council ; and by the advice 
of Mr. Emery a search was set on foot, and the ser- 
vants were compelled not only to turn their pockets in- 
side out, but also to deliver their keys for tne inspec- 
tion of their boxes. 

Mr. Thomas and Mr. Emery were to search in tho 
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men's rooms, and Mrs. Bibs and Mrs. Timmins in those 
of the maids. 

When every box had been examined in vain, Mrs. 
Timmins, coming to Joan's door, said, '' For form's sake 
%ve will look here ; bat 1 am sure that poor Joan Clark 
is fts honest a g^rl as ever was bom." 

** Dear me !" said Mrs. Bibs, '* how you are wrapped 
up in that girl, Mrs. Timmins ! I dare say she is never 
a bit honester than her neighbours/' 

*^ Well, we shall see," said Mrs. Timmins, bridling; 
•• so walk in.*' 

The door was unlocked, and the box was unlocked ; 
one thing after another was pulled out : till at length 
the lost purse was seen, glittering with its golden hogs 
and spangles, at the very bottom. Mrs. Bibs lifted it up 
in triumph, exclaiming, ** There's for you, Mrs. Tim- 
mins ; so much for your pattern of honesty !" While 
the poor housekeeper, though she had recovered her 
purse and the ten guineas within, was so shocked and 
disappointed that she burst into an agony of tears. 

Mrs. Bibs did not, however, stay to condole with her, 
but marched along the gallery and down stairs with un- 
usual dignity, and entered the housekeeper's room, 
damtily holaing up the purse between her finger and 
thumb. '* Well," said she, ** 1 have been the successful 
one at last ; here is the lost sheep — and where do you 
think it was found t" and her eye glanced on Joan's face. 
'* Where, indeed, where should it b» found, but in Madam 
Honesty's box there 1 — in the modest Joan Clark's chest, 
neatly packed under the clothes 1" 

I might well despair of repeating the variety of ex- 
clamations which at that moment burst from the assem- 
bly ; some of the company rejoicing at, and others la- 
menting, the downfall of the poor girl ; but as it was 
necessary to make an example of her, Mrs. Timmins 
was proceeding to send her out of the house, when Mr. 
Emery, asking for a nearer view of the purse, and look- 
ing at the tassels, he observed a little shred of notched 
riband, which had entwisted itself with the gold wire. 
He pulled this carefully out, and opening it as much as it 
would admit, " Green and yellow," he exclaimed, ^ with 
a cast of purple ! Now, what woman in this house has 
a riband of these colours t" 

Am he spoke Betty blushed, and the terrified Joan 
looked op. 
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" Go np again, Mrs. Timmins,'* said Mr. Emery, ^and 
search in the maids' rooms for a riband which will match 
this shred." 

Mrs. Timmins immediately followed Mr. Emery's ad«- 
vice^ and while she and Mrs. Bibs were absent an awful 
pause ensued, during which Betty changed colour twenty 
times, and seemed ready to faint. 

At length the steps of the two matrons were heard on 
the staircase ; and a moment afterward, Mrs. Timmins 
appeared with Betty's bag, in which were not only a few 
shreds of the same kind of riband, but a small portion 
of the wire of the gold tassel, which had been caught by 
these shreds, and torn off in the haste with which the 
young woman had snatched the purse out of the bag. 

The terrified Bettjr was unable to withstand all this 
evidence ; but bursting into tears and falling on her 
knees, she confessed all she had done, and the part which ' 
Charlotte had taken in the business. And these two 
young women thought themselves well off in being per- 
mitted to leave the house without further punishment. 

Thus it appears that nothing is more difficult than to 
injure those who are truly upright and honest, and that 
the Almighty may bring our foul deeds to light by cir- 
cumstances which it would be impossible to guard 
against. 

After this circumstance Joan was thoroughly restored 
to the confidence of Mrs. Timmins, and continued in 
her service for three years or more, during which time 
there was nothing remarkable in her whatever but her 
fidelity ; for her person was clumsy, and she never could 
get rid of her countrified gait, or quite lose the strong 
accent in which she spoke. With her needle she was 
slow, and far from handy; and there was no natural 
sprightliness in her manner. But Mrs. Timmins over- 
looked all these things, in consideration of her rare and 
undeviating honesty ; *' For,'' as the good old servant 
would often say to her lady, *' I can hire a seamstress to 
sew linen ; I can call in a neighbour to converse with 
me ; I can get a clever cook and clean housemaid for 
money ; but where, my lady, is the servant to be met 
with to whom I can give my keys, and be sure not to 
be r(A>bed, or into whose hands I can put a purse of un- 
told gold and have a faithful account of every penn^r? 
Why, my. lady, thnre is now some comfort in being ill 
and keeping my bed ; I am sure, when I come down at 
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the end of a week, a fortnight, or a month, to find all 
things in order as I left them." 

Lady Oakwood smiled at Mrs. Timmins^s idea of the 
comfort of being ill, and ordered that Kitty and John 
shoald be remembered every Christmas as long as their 
daughter did so well. 

And now I must finish^ in a$ few words as possible, the 
history of Jo9in. 

When this young woman had reached the age of 
twenty-one, my lord's family was greatly afflicted with 
the tyohus fever. It was a terrible time. My lord was 
first taken ill ; then my lady and several of the servants ; 
but all 80 near together, that there was not time to re* 
move the children before they took the infection. 

My lord's only son was at that time just eleven years 
old. He sickened immediately after his parents ; and 
their anxiety respecting him was the more dreadful, be- 
cause they could not attend to him. As Mrs. Bibs was 
iU too» Mrs. Timmins had put Joan to attend on my 
lady, when she herself could not be with her ; uid Lady 
Oakwood had found her so very kind and attentive, so 
wakeful, so tender, that she would not rest when she 
heard her son was ill, till she had transferred this tender 
nurse to him, recommending the child to her care with 
tears in her eyes. 

Here, indeed, was a triumph of fidelitv over every 
other Quality^ Joan went to the young lord, and was his 
watchful and faithful nurse night and day, till the little 
boy was pronounced out of danger ; at which time this 
trusty girl, wholly exhausted and worn out, was carried 
to her bed to be nursed through the same fever from 
which the rest of the family were then recovering. 

Joan lay long on a bed of sickness ; and the little lord, 
when able to leave his room, used daily to come to her 
door to inquire after her, always declaring that he should 
have died if Joan had not been so kind to him all night 
and all day. 

Joan at length got better ; and as soon as she was 
Me to bear it, he came to her, and taking her to a win- 
dow of her room which lobked into the park (for during 
her illness she had been moved into a room more airy 
than her own), ** There, Joan," he said, "look out at 
that window : do you aee the lake ?" 

'' Yes, sure, my lord," said Joan. 

^ And that wood on the other side, by the temple T" 

'' Yes, my losd. ) jM' if fiM flhti 
30 
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" And fhat little bit of green land above the woodf 
where the white horse is feeding?** 

** Yes, I sees it, my lord," said Joan. 

** And do you see the chimneys of a cottage peeping 
up above the trees V* 

•* Yes, my lord," replied the young woman. 

'* That is a pretty cottage, Joan," said the little lord, 
*' and it has a garden, and rose-trees, and pinks, and old 
man, and it is nicely furnished ; and there the person is 
to live who is to teach the poor children that belong to 
the cottages in the dingle ; and that person is to pay no 
rent, and to have five shillings a week. Now cjui you 
guess the name of that person V 

" No, sure, my lord, no," said Joan; "no, indeed." 

" But I can,'^ said the little boy ; *< and it is Kitty 
Clark ; and her husband will not have farther to go to 
his work than he has now. And I got the place for your 
mother, Joan, because you were so good to me when I 
was side, and you prayed for me in the night when I 
was so very ill ; I heard it, though you thought I did 
not ; and so, Joan, I asked papa, and Kitty Clark is to 
have the house. So don't think I have forgotten your 
kindness, or that you never once went to sleep all the 
time I was in pain." So saying, the little boy clapped 
his hand on hers, and went jumping out of the room, 
leaving Joan actually tobbing for joy. 

Twelve years or more are now passed since the pa* 
rents of Joan went to the cottage which the young lord 
showed to their daughter ; twelve happy and peaceful 
years, ten of which Joan spent in my lord^s house, under 
good Mrs. Timmins. But by my last accounts, she is 
married to one of the gardeners, and lives in a cottage 
in the shrubbery ; and as Mrs. Timmins is getting very 
infirm, there is scarce a day in which she does not come 
to the hall to help her old mistress. 

The young lord is become a truly excellent young 
man — excellent in the best sense of the word ; and he to 
this day affirms that his first ideas of true religion were 
given him in the observations he made, during his ill- 
ness, on the conduct of poor Joan Clark. 

And now, my dear reader, I hope that this little nar 
rative has convinced you that a faithfi^, upright conduct 
is more profitable even iQ this world than many other 
qualities of a n;iore brilliant and striking kind. 
« 

nm or 16111 ; oft, 1 
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YOUNG FORESTER. 



PART I. 

In a certain royal forest in otie of the southern coun- 
ties in England, there was, a few years ago, an ancient 
mansion, which had formerly been the habitation of a 
noble family, but which of late years had become the 
residence of persons employed as keepers of the deer. 

This mansion, which- had been built about the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, was constructed of large cross and 
upright beams, filled up with lath and plaster. These 
beams were painted black, and their projecting ends 
carved into strange shapes, resembling heads of lions, 
dragons, and monsters of various kinds. The intervals 
between the timbers had formerly been washed white, 
but time had changed their colour into a dingy brown ; 
and in many places the plaster having fallen quite away, 
admitted the air and light into the inner apartments, 
through the bare laths. The upper stories of this an- 
cient dwelling projected considerably over the lower 
ones. According to the fashion of the days in which 
the building had been first erected, the windows were' 
high and narrow, with small casements formed of a thick 
greenish glass, through which any outward object could 
be but indistinctly seen. The house presented two 
regular fronts, one towards the north, and the other to 
the south ; each front consisting of two gable ends, most 
curiously and particularly adorned with sundry strange 
carvings and curious devices of the kind before men- 
tioned. A large door presented itself in the centre of 
each front. The situation of this dwelling was, as I 
before said, in a royal forest : on three sides the trees 
and brushwood encroached upon the house, excepting 
Where they were in some degree kept off by the old 
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{farden wall : but towaris the south, through a wide open> 
mg in the forest, appeared a beautiful prospect of plain 
country, with corn-fields, cottages, Tillages, and churches 
--beyond which was the sea, extending itself as far as 
the eye could reach. 

When the house was first deserted by its more noble 
inhabitants, and appointed by the ranger of th^ forest as 
a habitation for the keepers of the deer, care had been 
taken to divide it into two dwellings, by closing up all 
the doors of communication in the centre of the build- 
ing both above and below ; and at the same time the 
mansion had been stripped of all its most valuable orna- 
ments and furniture. There still, however, remained 
some pictures of ancient date in the long galleries and 
chambers above stairs, together with a few old-fashioned 
bedsteads and testers, whose faded and decayed hang- 
hags had once been very rich and valuable. 

Having now described the house, which was by no 
means so comfortable a habitation for a poor family as 
a tight and neat little cottage would have afforded, I 
shall proceed to describe the two families which occu- 
pied this roomy dwelling about the date of my story, 
which, as nearly as I can judge, is fifty years back from 
thepresent day. 

Tne old mansion was, as I have already told my 
reader, divided into two distinct tenements : one front- 
ing the north, and having no prospect but that which 
trees and bramble bushes, mixed with old garden walls 
and ruined outhouses, could offer ; and the other k>ok- 
hig towards the south, which was far the most lightsome 
and agreeable of the two dwellings, not only enjoying 
the rays of the sun, which never visited the other side, 
but at the same time commanding as wide and pleasant 
a view as any country could afford. 

In this last house Uved one John Webb; a person who 
had acted for many years as gamekeeper in the family 
of the nobleman who was ranger of the forest. Having 
been a favourite with this nobleman from a boy, this 

Eerson was, on his marriage, promoted to the place of 
ead keeper of his majesty's deer ; a situation which, 
considering the temptations it held out to dishonesty 
and insobriety, he was by no means qualified to occupy. 
John Webb, from having* lived long in a great famdy, 
and having associated a good deal with the nobleman 
himself in his quality of gamekeeper, had acquired such 
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a turn of behaviour as enabled him to conceal much 
ropery under a smooth appearance. Having also in 
his youth been a very well-looking person, he retained 
in mature age so fresh a colour and so smooth a brow, 
that few better looking men of his age were anywhere 
to be seen. John Webb's wife also had been a servant 
in my loci's family, and she prided herself not a little 
upon her genteel manners, as well as upon certain old 
silks, satins, lace head-dresses, and ruffles, which she 
had received at her marriage as presents from her lady. 

When John Webb was appointed to the situation of 
keeper of the deer, he might have done very well in an 
honest way, and have been much respected ; for he had 
a genteel allowance, and many privileges. Moreover, 
his lord furnished three rooms for him in the old house, 
Which were quite as much as he could have occasion 
for. But when he found, after being installed in his new 
office, that he might add a little to his honest gains by 
pilfering and poaching, he had not grace sufficient to 
resist the temptation. Moreover, he contrived to scrape 
acquaintance with certain smugglers on the coast, whose 
goods he undertook to conceal in the deep and wide 
cellars and other hiding-places in and about the old 
house. 

It was impossible for John Webb to carry on all these 
underhand works in so secret a maimer as entirely to 
avoid the observation of his neighbour and assistant, 
James Taylor, on the other side of the wall. Judging 
it best, therefore, to make a virtue of necessity, he pre- 
tended to place great coi^dence in James, by letting 
him into aU his schemes : with which, by-the-by, the 
other was as well acquainted before his neighbour had 
opened his mind to him as afterward. Taylor, however, 
affected to take all in good part ; and from that time 
these two men became brothers and partners in iniquity, 
although, like most partners of the same sort, they heart- 
ily despised and detested each other. 

But, as I have given my reader an exact description 
of John Webb and his family, I think I cannot do less 
than describe the other family with as much particu* 
larity. 

I never could learn how James Taylor got into the 
place of under keeper of the deer ; since he was a man 
who had nothing whatever to recommend him exciting 
that he was as brave as a lion, and an exceeding .gooq 
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shot. He Bcareely ever missed his aim, and prided hint- 
self on knocking down a woodcock flying, which is what 
few marksraeo can do. James was a great bony man, 
hard-featured and rou^h-tongued ; and haying used him- 
self so lonj^ to shooting, fishing, hunting, worming of 
dogs, breeding of cocks, and such sort of occupatioBS, 
f as absolutely to deaden all manner of feeling for ef«ry 
kind of dumb creature, it may well be supposed that hu 
feelings towards the human species were not of the ten- 
derest sort. 

James had occupied the place of under deer-keeper 
for some years before John Webb catne to the forest^ 
and had formed a connection with soragglers on the coast 
long before Mr. Webb made Uie proposal I have men* 
tioned above. James wookl still have been g^ad to carry 
OB the business alone, and to make the best of his vaults 
and cellars, without having a partner to share his gains. 
But as he was afraid of mudo^ an enemy of Webb, who 
he well knew had the ranger's ear, he spoke him fair, 
and pretended to him all the friendship imaginable. 

Bridget, the wife of James Taylor, was a poor, silly, 
dawdling, dirty woman, who^ in the absence of all family 
comfort (for her husband was a com{dete tyrant and 
savage at home), consoled herself with some of the 
smugglers' liquor, with which she generally contrived 
to be plentifully provided ; a habit that not only gave 
her a pale and sickly appearance, but was gradually 
hastening her dissolution. 

John Webb had one daughter and one son; James 
Taylor had one daughter and three sons. These chil- 
dren were nearly of the same age ; and although more 
attention was paid to the outward appearance of John 
Webb's children than to that of the young Taylors, who 
were always covered vnth rags and dirt, yet the minds 
of both families were left entirely uncultivated-: while 
religion or morality was never once thought of by either 
of them. As Mrs. Webb was always well*dressed, and 
her house more clean and decent than that of hei^ filthy ^ 
neighbours, she heartily despised them all together, and 
hdd the strictest injunctions upon her children not to play 
f with their vulgar neighbours. Parents, however, who 
do not teach their little ones to fear God, must not ex- 
pect them to be obedient to themselves : accordingly, 
Andrew and Dolly Webb paid no heed whatever to thf ir 
modiei's commands on this subject, but q)ent their whoJe 
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trive to escape the observation of their mother. 

And now, having; given an acconnt of these families, 
and the place of their habitation, I shall proceed to speak 
of the youngest son of James Taylor, who was indeed 
the only individual of the two families whose bislorv is 
calculated to give a pious or humane persoa any piear 
sure. 

This boy, whose name was Marten, was bom several 
years after his two brothers and his sister. He was re- 
markable, when an infant* for having a very sweet and 
^ntle aspect : notwithstanding which, as he advanced 
m years, ne followed the example set him by his bro* 
thers and the other children ; so that by the time he wa» 
six years of age, he was qualified for every kind of mis- 
chief. Amonff . other employments of old Taylor, he 
freauently made money by rearing and selling fighting- 
cocks, fie had also a cock-pit in the back yard of his 
wide dwellinff-place ; whither parties of young men 
often resorted on Sundays and other holydays from the 
neighbourinff villages, to takepart in this wicked amuse- 
ment. On these occasions, Taylor's boys were always 
present ; by which means littte Marten in his seventh 
year had Ipamed all the vile oaths and profane expres- 
sions usually employed about a cock-pit. In addition 
to which, before he had completed his tenth year, he un- 
derstood all the arts and tricks of poaching, deersteal- 
ing, and smugig^ling, in almost as perfect a manner as the 
oldest of the gang. 

The keeper of the forest, who was himself exceed- 
ingly fond of field-sports,. and kept a pack of hounds, 
used to send his young dogs to Taylor's and Webb'a to 
be broken in. As these creatures were brought very^ 
young to the house in the forest, they were frequentl)^ 
very cruelly used by the children. Little Marten espe-^ 
ciafly, when ill-treated by his brothers, would vent hi» 
rage on the puppies, beating and kicking them, and 
making them howl most piteously ; yet, as long as he 
did nothing to spoil the dogs, his parents never chedied 
him for his cruel tricks. 

Field-sports, when carried on in the most lawful way, 
have, it is to be feared, a tendency to harden the hea^ 
and deaden the feelings ,• neither is it easy to conceive 
how a truly converted person can receive pleasure from 
inflicting death. But when these employments are car- 
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ried on in an nnlawfbl way, secretly, and by night, they 
become infinitely more productive of evil ; as all those 
most well know who have ever had any thing to do in 
such concerns. 

The great hall in which Taylor and his family lived 
was comparatively still and quiet in the dasrtime, ex- 
cepting when the children quarrelled among themselves, 
or set the dogs to howl. But at niffht it was often filled 
with gangs of poachers and smugglers ; when there was 
always a great fire kept up, fed by immense logs of wood , 
pilfered from the forest, the blaze of which was refected 
from every part of the hall. On these occasions the great 
oak table was often covered with pasties of venison or 
smaller game, and kegs of smuggled liquors. Thus 
would Taylor carouse with his companions, while his 
children, perhaps, were sleeping in one corner of the 
hall, the dogs in another, and the poor wife, more than 
half tips]^, dozing in an old arm-chair in a comer of the 
wide chimney. , In such company as this, it could not 
be expected that Marten Taylor should grow in grace 
as he ^ew in stature ; neither indeed was it otherwise 
with him than might have been expected, nor did it ap- 
pear at all likely, in the ordinary course of things, that 
he should be extricated from his unhappy situation, and 
deUvered from the evil influence of his parents* example. 
Nevertheless, the Almighty, who had purposes of mercy 
towards the child, led him forth, by a way which he un- 
derstood not, from the deepest darkness into marvellous 
light. 

It happened one day, when this boy was about ten 
years of age, that his father returning home from a part 
of the forest somewhat distant from his own house, 
found a little white dog, which seemed to have lost its 
way. He immediately took up the little trembling 
creature, and brou^t him home ; where, presenting him 
to Marten, he said, " Here, my boy, it will be somfe 
sport to you to hang this little beast, and his flesh will 
do for carrion for the crows.*' 

Marten received the dog from his father, and tied him 
up in a comer of the hall, where he now and then threw 
him a morsel, intending to destroy him at a convenient 
opportunity. When the dog became a little acquainted 
with his new master. Marten let him loose, and bestowed 
on him a few tiaresses, which were enough to attach 
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the poor tittle animal to him, crael and hafd-hearted as 
he was. 

** What are yon gomf to do with that curl" said Robert, 
his elder brother ; ^ he is not worth keepingr. Did not 
father tell you to han^ him !'^ 

*I shall do what I hke with htm," rephed Marten. 

'* I tell you, you had best hang him,'* said the brother. 

^ So I shall,'* said Marten ; ^* but not to fdease yon." 

^ It's nothing to me," said the brother, '* whether yon 
hang him or not ; but I think there are enrs enough to 
ydp and bark about the house without that little ugly 



I shall cut his ears and his tail," replied Marten, ** and 
see. how he looks first, before I hang him." 

*" Do," said the brother, <' and FU help you." 

The two lads were just going to set about this cruel 
Job, when they heard the shrill voiee of their mother 
calling them to their dinner. So they desisted from 
their purpose for the present, and ran in to satisfy their 
appetites. 

In the evening they went with their father to set 
springe's in one of the most retired parts of the forest, 
which obliged them to put oiT their cruel business tiU 
the next day. The same evening, the brothers quarrel 
ling about a bird's nest which they had found in the 
wood, came home so out of humour with each other, 
that Marten would not let them touch his dog, saying, 
he should neither have his ears cut nor be handed by 
them ; but that he would do with his own beast what he 
pleased, without their help. 

Upon this, his elder brother struck him; he returned 
the blow, and a violent battle, no doubt, would have fol- 
lowed, had not the mother, who loved Marten better 
than all her other children, taken his part, and sent his 
brothers off with a threat that, if they did not cease to 
abuse him, they should not taste of the pasty which was 
prepared for their supper. 

Now, although the boys knew that she had not power 
to Heep the pasty from them, yet they gave up the mat- 
ter for the present, because Marton with his oog having 
taken shelter behind their mother, they could not weU 
get at him without touching her ; so they thought it bet- 
tor to be quiet till a fitter opportunity shcmld offer. 

Marton knew pretty well what was in their minds ; 
and accordingly he resolved to keep out of their way till 
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ha should have reason to think their, anger somewhat 
cooled. So he kept close to his mother all the evening, 
holding his dog in his arms. And early the next morn- 
ing, having procured from her a large slice of pasty, he 
went off to a side of the forest which his brothers sel- 
dom jfrequented, in quest of wood strawberries; and his 
little dog followed him. 

Having strayed more than two miles from home, 
Marten arrived at a part of the forest with which, he 
was but little acquainted.. It was a kind of dingle or 
dell, through the bottom of which ran a brook ; and 
along the sides of this dingle were several little wind- 
ing paths, with a wooden bridge thrown over the brook 
below. 

While Marten stood at this place looking down upon 
the brook and the wooden bridge, the little dog, which 
had hitherto followed him quietly, began to prick up his 
ears and listen attentively ; after which he shot from bis 
young master and ran down the dingle, pursuing the 
winding paths with such extraordinary quickness, that 
Marten could have no chance of overtaking him but by 
cutting across over brake and brier from one winding 
path to another ; which he instantly attempted, calling 
at the same time to the dog, and using language which 
I should be ashamed to repeat. The dog, however, 
without heeding the voice of Marten, still continued to 
run forward, yelping as he went, as if transported with 
joy. - Upon which Marten became so enraged, that taking 
up a stone, and aiming it at the dog, which was by this 
time crossing the bridge, he threw it at him with all his 
might; hoping the next moment to observe that he had 
struck, and perhaps materially hurt the little creature. 
But the stone, which was a very large one, fell heavily 
on the bridge, and rebounding thence, splashed into the 
water. At the same time, Marten saw the little dog 
jumping with the most vehement' expressions of delight 
upon a gentleman who appeared at that moment from 
behind some spreading trees on the other side the bridge. 
The gentleman, while returning the caresses of the poor 
little creature, heard the last profane expressions of the 

r vncked boy, and saw his hand still held up, as it had 

' been in the act of throwing the stone. 

All this passed in a moment ; and Marten was think* 
ing whether he should not take to his heels and run 
away, when the gen^eman, calling to him, promised him > 
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K reward for bringing his dog, if he would but come and 
receive it. 

When Marten heard the old gentleman^s voice he at 
first stood still, not knowing whether he should run away 
or go to him at his call : for although he had never been 
told in so many words that profane language and cruel 
usage of animals were sinful, yet he perfectly understood 
that these things were wrongs— according to that which 
the apostle teacheth, when speaking of the Gentiles (by 
which we understand the heathen nations who are un- 
acquainted with the written word of Grod), that these 
** show the work of the law'written in thehr hearts, their 
conscience also bearing witness, and their thoughts the 
mean while accusing, or else excusing one another.** 
Rom. ii. 15. The gentleman, however, repeating his call 
in a mild voice, and promising him a reward for bring- 
ing back his dog. Marten came down the bank, and cross- 
ing the wooden bridge, addressed the g;entleman in a 
clownish manner, sajring, '* And what will you give me 
for finding your dog t" 

" We will consider of that matter presently," said the 
old gentleman, seating himself on the trunk of a tree 
which lay along by the way-side, and taking his little 
dog on his knees ; '* but first, my little man, I would have 
some conversation with you. And now tell me who you 
are ? and where you live ?" • 

When Marten answered this question, the old gentle- 
man shook his head, as much as to say, '' Ah ( I know 
then that you are of a bad breed." However, he made 
no remark upon this subject, but proceeded thus : '* And 
now tell me, my lad, why you threw that heavy stone 
at this poor little animal 1 and wherefore you used such 
shocking language 1" 

The poor boy hung his head, but made no answer : 
whereupon the old gentleman continued, *' Come, my 
lad, sit down here upon the grass, that I may tell you 
why we must neither say bad words nor use any crea- 
tures ill. Would you not think it very strange if I were 
to come to your house and abuse your father, and kin 
your fowls, and beat your dogs t" 

*' You could not easily do that," said Marten, sulkily, 
** if father was at home, or brother Robert." 

" Why not ?" said the old gentleman. 

«< Because," replied the boy^ ** they would be apt to 
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traal you after a fashion that would make you mind 
what you were about. For who has a right to come 
ioto father^s house, and meddle and make with what be- 
longs to him 1" 

^' Well, then,** said the old gentleman, " I ask tou who 
has a right to abuse or iqjure God's creatures V* 

^ Why, are they not made on [Hurpose for us !** said 
the boy. <* Father says they are, m that we may do 
with them what we please." 

" There is a book, my boy,** said the old gentleman, 
*^ ia which God has given us directions with regard to 
these matters, and XM us how far we may be allowed 
the use of his creatures. Moteoirer, we may find in thia 
book directions for our behaviour in every other concern 
of life.** 

*' What book do you call that T said Marten. 

^* The Bible,** replied Mr. Hartley, which was the name 
of the gentleman. 

'* The Bible !** repeated Marten ; ''father has no such 
book.*' 

Mr. Hartley sighed, and looked with an expression of 
pity on Marten, whose countenance for a moment as- 
sumed something of that expression which had, on 
occasion, even touched the savage hearts of his hard- 
ened parents, from the time he hung a tender infant on 
his mother's breast. <* And did you never hear what was 
written in that holy Book 1" said Mr. Hartley. 

*' No," said Marten ; ^ I never heard any thing 
i^ut it." 

'* Have you never been ait church V* asked Mr. Hartley. 

" Yes; to be sure," replied Marten ; '* or I should never 
have been christened." . 

•' WeU," thought Mr. Hartley, '*we need not go to 
Africa to look u>r Pagans, there are too many of these 
at home." The good gentleman then proceeded to say, 
with much sympathy in his countenance, ^ So you know 
nothing of the Bible t Shall I tell you some things out 
ofitr 

The boy stared, and made answer, ** But what will you 
give me for finding the dog ?'* 

** I will tell you by-and-by, my boy," said Mr. Hartley ; 
** but you are not in a hurry to go home, are you V* 

** No," said the boy; ^for brothers will thrash mo, I 
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** Well, then," said Mr. Hartley, without inqninng whf 
b4) was to be thrashed by his brothers, '^ I thiok you cao- 
not do better than sit and talk with me a little." 

The boy turned a shrewd look upon Mr. Hartley, as 
much as to say, " Why, what can engage such a person 
as you to conyerse with a child like myself !" How- 
ever, he kept his seat on the grass, and listened while 
Mr. Huriley opened the subject of religion to him, and 
th^t in a manner so sweet and simple, as insensibly to 
win the boy's attention; or, to speak more properly 
and more truly, it pleased the Lord to give this elder 
of Israel such grace in the eyes of this little untaught 
stranger, that he gradually obtained first his ear and 
then his hearU 



£ 



PART n. 

Thb points which Mr. Hartley chose for his first dis- 
course with little Marten were the nature of God, and 
the doctrine of the Holjr Trinity—- a subject which you 
will say was hard; for an ignorant boy to take in. And 
80 indeed it was ; but perhaps the nature of the Al- 
mighty is scarcely better understood by the wisest man 
than by the most simple child. There are some things 
in religion altogether above the comprehension of man ; 
such are the nature of God and the doctrine of the 
Trinity. These things, therefore, are to be considered as 
matters of faith, for faith is the substance of things hoped 
far^ the evidence of things not seen, Heb. xi. 1. Mr. Hart- 
ley also taught Marten all that we learn from Scripture 
ojf those evil spirits which kept not their first estate : 
and hence he proceeded to inform him of the creation 
oi man, his original innocence, and the blessedness of 
his condition in paradise. He spoke also of the happy 
state of birds and beasts, with all the inferior tribes of 
animals, under the mild dominion of man. " In those 
days," said he, ** every beast was harmless ; no creature 
then hurt or preyed u^n another ; but all was peace, 
and love, and joy. Neither did men then feed upon the 
flesh of animals ; but the herbs and fruits of the ground, 
together witti the grass of the field, supplied every living 
creature with its innocent food." Mr. Hartley then 

Vol. Vin.-Q 31 
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"went on to speak of the fall of man through disobedl* 
«nce, and of the dreadful change which took place on 
that occasion, not only in his heart and temper, but in all 
the circumstances of his state. ^ Before the fall,'' said 
Mr. Hartley, *' there was neither frost nor snow, neither 
excessive rain nor heat ; but the air was mild and tem- 
perate, and the whole frame of nature was preserved 
from every species of disorder. In those happy days, 
birds of all kinds roosted together in the same trees. 
The gentle dove did not then fear the hawk ; and the 
lion would lie down by the side of the kid. Neither sin 
nor cruelty was then to be found in the worid. But 
when man, the chief of God's creatures on earth; fell 
from his innocence, all the inferior animals seemed to 
change their nature : and from that time the woods and 
forests, the ^elds, lawns, and meadows, every mountain 
and hill, the wide ocean and the azure vault of heaven 
itself, have been the scenes of one continued and cruel 
war ; bird against bird, beast against beast, fish against 
fish, and Inan against man." He then proceeded to in- 
timate, that though it was not in man's power to put an 
end to this cruel war, and to restore peace upon the earth, 
yet that everyone would be called to account for unneces- 
earity adding to the uneasiness of any of God's creatures. 
** It IS true," continued Mr. Hartley, " that the Lord has 
given us leave to use the animals for meat ; but we have 
no permission given us to torment them, or to please 
ourselves in the manner of our putting them to death : 
and they who do so will have as much reason to fear the 
anger oi God, as I should have reason to dread the dis- 
pleasure of your father, if I were to go to his house and 
misuse any creature belonging to him." 

Mr. Hartley said much more than I have here room to 
repeat, by way of explaining the subject of his discourse ; 
in which he at least so far succeeded as to fix Marten's 
attention for a considerable time. But when he found 
that the boy grew tired, and began to stare about him, 
he changed the subject, and giving him a shilling, en- 
couraged him to ask for an^ little thing he might wish 
to possess. 

Upon this, without using any ceremony, the boy re- 
plied, *'I should like to have a knife to carry in my 
podket, and cut my bread and cheese." 

"If I give you one,** said the gentleman, ''will you 
is|iBe46 6^i»eof itr' 
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** No," said^he boy : " I only want it to cut my victuals 
with, and to have ready in my pocket." i 

'* Well," said the gentleman, ** I shall see about it. 
And now," said he, '* I have a little bag of mone^ at 
home, which I have put by in order to purchase little 
presents for boys who try to please me. And if you 
will do what I wish you to do, I shall have i^o objection ^ 
to spend a little of this money for you." I 

" And what am I to do 1" said the boy, ; 

" I would have you learn to read." 

"I know my letters," said Marten; "Dolly Webb 
taught me them." 

" That is a good beginning," said Mr. Hartley. " Will 
you let me teach you a little more 1 I shaU be in the 
neighbourhood all this month and part of the next, and I 
shidl walk in this wood every day about this time. Will 
you meet me here sometimes!" 

" Perhaps I may," said the boy. 

" Well, please yourself," said tne old gentleman ; " but 
you know that if you do not come you are not to have 
the knife." 

" Will you give it me to-morrow, if I come t" said the 
boy. 

" No," said the old gentleman, " I certainly shall not; 
for I shall have a great Way to send foe a good one, and 
you shall have your name put upon it, that your brothers 
may know it is your own : and it will taie some days 
before all this can be done." 

" Well, I will come to-morrow," said Marten, " and 
look about for you ; but now it is time for me to go 
home." So, without taking any farther leave, he got up 
and walked away ; while the old gentleman, as he looked 
after him, inwardly prayed that the boy might be inclined 
to meet him again the next day. For he felt his heart 
uncommonly drawn towards the little rustic, greatly 
pitying his situation as being the child of such notori- 
ously bad parents. For James Taylor, although he had 
taken care not to be openly convicted of any enormity, 
was very much suspected throughout the country of 
being such as he really was a smuggler, a poacher, and 
a thief. 

But before I so on with my history of little Marten, 

perhaps the reader may like to know something more of 

this good gentleman. Mr. Hartley was an old bachelor, 

and an exceedingly pious man. He resided in Somer* 

Q 
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setshire ; whence he paid a visit of two months every 
year to a nobleman who lived just upon the outskirts of 
the forest. In this nobleman's house there was a room 
always appointed for Mr. Hartley ; and during his annual 
visit the good old gentleman was aUowed to go in and 
out and do just as he pleased. He knew all the poor 
cottagers in the neighbourhood, and was accustomed to 
visit all the village schools within a walking distance ; 
80 that many were the better for his occasional sqjourn 
in that part of the country. But his favourite haunt 
was the bridge and dingle before mentioned, in one cor* 
ner of the forest ; and thither he would often retire to 
read his Bible and pray. 

He had brought with him this year a favourite little 
do^, the gift of a dear friend lately dead. This little 
animal was young, and, like most other young creatures, 
had a knack of straying it knew not whither, from its 
best friend. Accordingly, in one of his walks, Mr. 
Hartley lost his little dog, which was found the sanie 
day by James Taylor, and so fell into the hands of Mkt- 
ten— to whom we will now return. 

When Marten got home, towards dusk, he never said 
a word of his adventure with Mr. Hartley, lest his 
brothers should force from him the shilling which the 
benevolent stranger had given him. And the next 
morning he was in twenty minds whether to meet the 
old gentleman again or not. But having nothing else to 
do, and the breach between him and his brothers not 
being yet made up, he thought he might as well go as 
not : so fetching a way about, in order that his brothers 
might not trace his steps, he arrived at the bridge about 
the appointed time. The old gentleman had already 
reached the place, and was sittmg on the trunk of the 
fallen tree, about which the contiguous trees and bushes 
formed a kind of natural arbour. 

Mr. Hartley was reading ; but on hearing the child's 
step he looked up and welcomed him with so much 
heartiness, that the boy, who had not been used to kind 
treatment from any one but his mother, could not bat 
feel an unusual sort of gratification. So, with more 
glee than good manners, he abruptly exclaimed, " You 
see I am come again; and what am I to do kiowt^ 

Now, were I to give this second conversation which 
passed between Mr. Hartley an<i the boy at foil length, 
48 1 did the first, it would be making my story too long* 
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I shaU content myself therefore with saying, that he 
spent some of the time in gwng over the same ground 
with the boy that he had done the day before ; to which 
he made- such additions as he judged suitable to the oc- 
casion. And especially he this day spoke much to him 
concerning all that the Saviour had done and suffered for 
sinful men. After which he presented him with a little 
spelling-book ; in which he took him through his alpha- 
Mt, and taught him a lesson in spelling ; labouring with 
him in these exercises perhaps the space of an hour. 
And before they parted, lest the boy should have taken 
«ny disgust at the length of the lecture, he put into hit 
hand .a paper of almonds and raisins, which he had 
begged of nis friend^s housekeeper. 

/When the tittle boy bethought himself of returning 
home, Mr. Hartley accompanied him part of the wav, 
entertaining him with a discourse on such lighter sub-i 
jects as he thought would attract the child towards him ; 
telling him histories of bears, monkeys, and elephants, 
and such other things as Mr. Hartley had been acquainted 
with in his travels ; for he had formerly been a very great 
traveller. 

Little Marten did not hesitate whether he should meet 
Mr. Hartley or not the next day ; for he set out as soon 
as he had breakfasted, and was looking over his little 
speUing-book on his seat of grass opposite the fallen 
tree, when the old gentleman made his appearance. 

Some very pleasant sAiiles passed between the old 
gentleman and Marten this day on their first meeting ; 
and at a remark which the gentleman made. Marten 
laughed outright ; not indeed in a rude w^, but as one 
highly delighted. " See, my boy," said Mr. Hartley, •• per- 
haps the world does not think much of you or of me; 
but I say that there is no schoolmaster and no scholar 
throughout the whole world who have a finer school- 
room than wecan boast of. The ceiling of our room is 
of a bright blue, and wide as the earth itself; our floor 
is of green, sprinkled over with flowers of every colour; 
and the sides of our apartment present woods and 
water-falls, with every other kind of natural beauty." 

The studies of this day were only a continuance of 
those of the former day. But these were followed with 
much discourse upon the Holy Spirit, the third Person 
in the blessed and glorious Trinity ; Mr. Harttey en- 
deavouring to teach his iUUe pupil something of the 
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nature and offices of the Holy Spirit, how it partitolarly 
works in softening the heart, and making it tender, and 
kind, and gentle. This day also Mr. Hartley presented 
his pupil with some little nicety, which he had either 
begged from the housekeeper, or of which he had de- 
prived himself; he also walked home -with him part of 
the way, as he had done the day before, and amused him 
with the description of an immense serpent which he 
ad seen in the island of Ceylon. 

On the fourth meeting between this pious gentleman 
and the little boy. Marten received his knife with great 
satisfaction, and was able to make out his own name en- 
graved on the handle. 

The daily meetings between Marten and Mr. Hartley 
had continued for nearly six weeks before any person in 
the family knew of them excepting Marten's mother. 
Marten having intrusted her with the secret from the 
first, because he knew she would keep it from his brothers. 
At length one of the brothers finding the knife, carried it 
to his fother, when Marten was obliged to tell all that had 
passed. Old Taylor had no other objection to Marten 
meeting the old gentleman in the forest, but the fear lest 
any of his own evil deeds should thereby come to light : 
he was therefore under considerable alarm when he 
found how far the intimacy had nown between Marten 
and Mr. Hartley. He questioned Marten pretty closely 
upon all that had passed between them ; and upon the 
boy's assuring him that the gentleman never asked him 
any questions about his father or his home, he seemed 
satisfied, and said, " Well, we will let them alone ; the 
boy must certainly have fallen in with some Methodist 
preacher, since, from all I can gather, they talk of no- 
thing but religion and such like things." 

Marten feared that this circumstance would prevent 
his meeting Mr. Hartley again in the wood; he was 
therefore very glad when his father bade his brother go 
about his business, and not plague him any more with 
such fool's tales. 

The time now drew near wh«n Mr. Hartley was to 
return to his home; but before it arrived Marten had 
(through the divine blessing) acquired a great regard for 
the old gentleman, and could not hear of his departure 
without teurs. Mr. Hartley saw this growing affection 
of the little boy, and thanked God for it, because he 
dOnsidered it as a token of good for the diild. U was 
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evident, that the pious instnictions which he had daily 
given this little boy during the .last six weeks, had pro- 
duced a pleasing change in his manners and general 
conduct ; so that he was no longer rough and surly in 
the one, nor careless in the other. He left off using 
bad words, was always diligent in learning the tasks set 
him by the gentleman, while his outward appearance 
was more decent and cleanly than formerly. He now 
entered with eagerness into the meaning of Mr. Hart- * 
ley's Sweet discourses, and would sometimes make such 
remarks upon them as showed that he often reflected, 
when alone, on religious subjects. Mr. Hartley, before 
he left him, gave him a collection of little stories 
adapted to the capacity of children^ containing many 
pious lessons ; together with the promise of a Bible 
when he should revisit that neighbourhood. He also 
taught him several prayers and hymns, explaining to 
him their meaning, and directing him often to repeat 
them. He also explained to him the nature of prayer, 
informing him that he was at liberty to address his 
prayers to any one or all of the Holy Persons of the 
Trinity. He taught him, likewise, the propriety of 
making any of lus wants the subject of request in 
prayer to God, assuring him that the Lord would be 
pleased to be addressed in such a manner by a simple 
child. He told him, however, that he must not presume 
to ask anything but in the name of his Saviour ; neither 
should he be out of heart if he did not receive an im- 
mediate answer to his prayers; and that if the Lord 
should sometimes withhold from him the things which 
he asked, he might be assured that it was for his good ; 
** because the Lord," continued he, " knows better what 
is for our good than we do ourselves." 

When Mr. Hartley had said all he could think of to 
encourage and strengthen the boy, he promised. Provi- 
dence permitting, to return into the country some time 
the next summer. And thus they parted ; the gentle- 
man having first {H'esented Marten with a complete suit 
of winter clothes, together with a hat and shoes, in 
which he earnestly entreated him regularly to attend dt^ 
vine service. 

Marten wept bitterly as he returned home, after part- 
ing from the old gentleman ; and, as he walked along, he 
thought with pain how many months mulst pass away 
before he should see Mr. Hartley agaiiL 
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After Mr. Hartley's departure from the coantry, Mar« 
ten hardly knew what to do with himself; for havinff 
lately been so much separated from his father and 
brothers, he could not take pleasure, as formerly, in their 
sports or employments. He therefore used to shrink 
from their notice, and creep up into an old closet, at the 
end of a long gallery, at the further end of the house; 
where he used to sit and study the book which Mr. Hart- 
ley left him, repeating his hymns and prayers? Some-^ 
times also he would go out into the wood, to the same 
place where he had been accustomed to meet Mr. Hart- 
ley, and there he would sit down and cry. In these re- 
tired walks he had no companion but a very old hound, 
which had been reared by his father for the ranger of 
the forest, and was now sent back to the house in the 
forest, in his old age, with an order that he should be 
taken care of as long as he hved— and no doubt the 
ranger paid James Taylor what was just for the food of 
this poor animal. This old hound had lately taken very 
much to Marten ; and no wonder, for since the boy had 
become acquainted with God's holy word, his feetings 
with respect to poor animals had undergone an entire 
change; insomuch that, instead of taking pleasure in 
any thing by which pain is given to any poor creature, 
he was sdways uneasy when it became necessary to put 
an animal to death, and would say, '* Pray, father, put it 
out of its pain as soon as you can, and do not let it 
suffer unnecessarily.'' So this poor old hound became 
Marten's constant companion, daily following him 
wherever he went ; and because he had lost his teeth, 
and could not pick up his food Uke the rest of the 
dogs, Marten often saved little bits for him out of his 
own dish. 

Marten's brothers and sister, who had long been jeal- 
ous of Mr. Hartley's notice of him, and laughed at the 
change which had taken place in his behaviour of late, 
took occasion to ridicule him very coarsely on his 
affection to the old hound : neither were they satisfied 
with teasing him in private about his odd wajrs, as they 
called them, but contrived to set their father against him 
by saying, that if he went on in such strange methodist-> 
ical ways, he would surely turn upon them by-and-by, 
and go and discover all that passed in the house. 

This hint startled the father, and so soured him against ' 
his younger son, that be took every opportunity of 
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crossing^ and vexing him ; and in order to thier, he woukl 
sometimes vent his spite against the old hound. On 
one occasion of this sort, Marten ran in between his 
father and the poor animal, and got several of the blows 
which were meant for his dog. i 

Marten received these blows, which were very severe, 
without a word : but his mother, who was present, was 
not inclined to take the matter so quietly ; her youngest 
son was her darling, and she could not forbear calling 
her husband a brute for his treatment of that dear child. 
Violent words now passed between the husband and 
wife, which ended in the husband taking up his hat and 
walking out of the house, cursing the poor dog as the 
driginal cause of all this disturbance, and swearing that 
he would be the death of him. This kind of language 
was so common in the mouth of James Taylor, that his 
family thought nothing of it. 

The winter months were passed in these tWo familiesi 
namely, John Webb's and James Taylor's, much as the)^ 
had always been. The nights were spent in poaching. 
Stowing up or moving off smuggled goods, eating, drink* 
ing, and carousing; while in the day, all those who had 
been sO busy during the night withdrew from the prem- 
ises ; so that if any one called at ibh house, not a crea- 
ture was to be seen there but the two wives and their 
younger children. 

Marten was yet a child, and still had such confused 
ideas of right and wrong that he could not exactly make 
out what was lawful and what was otherwise in the em- 
ployments of his father. He sometimes saw him and 
Jomi Webb going out openly to kill a deer, which they 
brought home in broad daylight; and sometimes he 
knew that the same work i^as carried on privately. 
He understood that he must not say a word about those 
persons who brought in goods at night from the sea; 
out he did not rightly understand what belonged to that 
business. On the subject, however, of cruelty to ani- 
mals, and using bad language, he was more clear; he 
ventured, therefore, several times, when left alone with 
his mother, to talk to her about the punishments which 
in a future life awaited such practices. The poor wo- 
tnan, who was thoroughly stupifted by drinking, being 
pleased to hear such fine words out of the mouth of her 
darling, agreed with all he said ; and in this manner she 
led him to believe that she had as many serious thoughts 
Q3 
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as Mr. Hartley himself. Marten Taylor was enabled to 
stand his ground in a way which can har^y be believed 
by those who are not acquainted with the power of God 
in upholding those towards whom he has purposes of 
mercy; and this continued till the time came round for 
the return of Mr: Hartley. 

About that time, Marten, together with the poor old 
hound, his constant companion, visited every day his 
favourite place in the wood, watching for Mr. Hartley's 
appearance. Marten had at length the pleasure of 
meeting the good old gentleman there again ; when he 
received from his hands a handsome Bible in a strong 
leather case. 

Mr. Hartle^r and Marten spent many hours together in 
the woods this summer ; and so greatly was Mr. Hart- 
ley pleased with his little companion, that he resolved, 
if possible, to take the boy with him into Somersetshire, 
and to place him at a decent school, kept by a pious 
man, in his own neighbourhood. OJd Taylor and his 
wife made several objections to this plan; but Mr. 
Hartley having got his friend, the great man before 
mentioned, to second his proposal, he at last succeeded 
in getting Marten out of his father's family, and convey- 
ing him to his own residence. 

Marten attended the school three years, and made as 
great improvement as could be expected. During his 
absence from home his mother died suddenly, of some 
disorder brought on by drinking. Old Webb and his 
wife were also removed during this interval, leaving the 
management of their house to their son, a young man 
of about twenty-one years of age, and a daughter about 
sixteen. 

Mr. Hartley still came annually into the counter, 
though he deemed it not prudent to bring Marten with 
him. At length, however, he complied with the boy's 
earnest entreaty for permission to see his father once 
again. Accordmgly the good old gentleman took Mar- 
ten from school, cloth^ him in a neat livery, and 
brought him into the country in the capacity of his own 
servant. 

.The day after Marten arrived in the country, he ran 
over, as early as his master could spare him, to see his 
flBither,hi8 brothers, and his sister. On reaching his fa- 
ther's door, he found it open ; and walking into the Hall, 
he there saw his sister sitting at a table in close conver* 
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sation with young John W6bb. She started at the sight 
of her brother, but did not know him till he spoke ; as 
he was not only uiuch grown, but ^atly improyed both 
in appearance and manner. She did not, however, seem 
particularly pleased at seeing him; but coolly said, 
** What ! is the old gentleman tired of you 1 And are 
you come home for good. Marten V* 

** I am come for good, I hope, sister,*' he answered, 
" but not, I believe, to stay." 

Marten then asked many questions about his father 
and his brothers ; and the tears started in his eyes when 
he looked towaids the comer where his mother used 
to sit. 

While hd was talking with his sister and John Webb* 
his brother Robert came in with a sack, which was not 
quite empty, thrown over his shoulders. He started 
when he saw Marten's livery; but recollecting his 
brother in a moment, '' What, youugster !" he said, 
** who would have thought of seeing you again t" 

Marten told him that he was not come to make a long 
visit, but was going home in an hour or two ; upon 
which Robert brightened up a little, and having stowed 
his sack in some convenient comer, he said to his sister* 
** Alice, how comes the table to be so empty ? have you 
nothing either to eat or drink in the house V* 

While Alice was gone to the nantry for something 
wherewith to furnish the table. Marten began to ask 
many questions of his brother ; and among other things 
he said, '* And what is become of Echo t where is my 
poor old hound V 

Robert grinned a malicious smile, and said, *' He is 
dead." 

** How long has he been dead, Robert 1" said Marten. 

** Who are you talking oft" asked Alice, as she re- 
turned into the hall with half a cheese under one arm 
and part of a loaf under the other. 

'* Of old Echo, sister," said Marten. 

" Echo !" repeated she, — ^' why, he has been dead as 
many years as you have been away." 

** And how did he meet with his death ?" said Marten, 
looking from his sister to his brother. 

" Why, father kicked him to death ; and that was no 
more than he deserved*" said Robert. 

Marten coloured, but repressed his anger, sayingt 
cahnly, *" What had he done 1" 
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" Done I** reidied Robert, ^ why, he stole a steak off 
the table which was to have been grilled for fa&ei's 
dinner." 

*' I suppose, then, he was hard pressed by hunger,^ 
said Marten, firmly. 

" And father came in," continued Robert, with equal 
firmness, **and kicked him as he deserved: so he 
crawled into yonder comer, which used to be his favour- 
ite bed in your time, and there he died." 

Marten was going to say what those might expect 
who could use a poor dumb creature so barbarously; but 
remembering that it was his own father who had com- 
mitted this cruel action, he remained silent for a mo- 
ment. Then rising in haste, he took his leave, saying 
that he would call again before he left the country to 
see his father ; and thus he departed. 

As Marten was hastening from his father's door, in a 
state of mind which it would be hard to describe, he was 
accosted by a well-looking girl, in a rustic habit, with a 
bundle of sticks on her head. At first he did not know 
her; but looking again, he recollected Dolly Webb. He 
was surprised to see how much she was grown, and 
how bright and black her eyes were : he did not, how- 
ever, stop to talk to her, but hastened on, fearing to see 
his father, whom he did not wish to meet in the present 
state of his mind. 



PART IIL 

On Marten's return to his master, he made him ac- 
quainted with all that had passed ; when his master 
advised him to see his father but once more before his 
leaving the country, and upon no account to be often 
going to the house. 

Tlie two months of Mr. Hartley's visit in the country 
now drew to a conclusion ; during which time Marten 
saw bis father but once only, and was then received by 
him very coolly. After which he returned with Mr. 
Hartley to that gentlemen's house, and confiimied in his 
service as much as four years more. 

Marten did not visit his native village during the four 
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yean aboTe-nentioned ; neither did he hear much of 
what was pasang at home, <exceptiiig once from a man 
whom he happened to meet with, from a Tillage on the 
aldrta of the forest, who was well acquainted with his 
father. From this man he learned that his brother 
RQl)ert and his father had fallen out; in consequence 
of which Robert had gone off, it was supposed, with the 
smugglers. He also reported that John Webb and Alice 
Taylor were much attached to each other, and that there 
had been some talk of their settling together ; though it 
was su{^)06ed that old Taylor would oppose it. The 
man gave but a poor account of Marten's second brother^ 
William, whom he described as being exceedingly un> 
dutiful to his aged father. Of John and Dolly WeU) the 
man gave a very indifferent character also. So that 
Marten could find no comfort whatever in any tidings 
from home, neither could he discover any method % 
which he might benefit his family ; though he never 
negleeted to pray for them with much affection and 
-earnestness. And as he could write a good hand, he 
addressed a letter to his father, in which he tenderly 
reminded him of the value of his soul, and besought him 
to lose no time in turning to God. In this letter he en- 
closed a one pound Banlc of England note, which was 
the first money he had ever saved. 

James Taylor, who had experienced nothing but un- 
kindness from his other children, was cut to the heart 
on thci receipt of so affectionate a letter, accompanied 
with such a present ; insomuch that being wholly over- 
come by so unexpected a circumstance, he went abroad 
into the forest for the purpose of giving vent to his feel- 
ings, often exclaiming in his solitary walk— " O my 
generous and beloved boy ! how little do I deserve such 
a son !" 

Marten Taylor had by this time attained his full 
growth, and, from becoming really pious, had acquired 
an openness of countenance and a graciousness of man- 
ner which made him agreeable to every one with whom 
he conversed. He was very fond of his master, and 
very grateful to him for all his kindness, of which he 
was extremely sensible ; while Mr. Hartley felt for him 
an almost parental regard, without the most distant 
thought of ever parting with him. But things were 
ordered otherwise-*-for, soon after Marten had eom- 
pleted the fiwrtb year of his service, a letter was sent 
38 
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to him by a neighboar» with the information that his 
brotner William had enlisted himself as a soldier, and 
was gone off. Marten showed the letter to his master, 
saying, ^ My father is now left alone, and has none to 
comfort him. To be sure, he has not shown me much 
affection of late years ; but, notwithstanding^this, I can- 
not possibly forget that he is still my father." 

" 1 know what you would say. Marten," returned Mr. 
Hartley ; '* that you think it your duty to go to him. 
And as you herein appear to judge rightly, sorry as I 
shall be to part with you, I will by no means restrain 
you from putting your good purpose in execution. You 
shall go now and stay with your father so long as you 
can be of any use to him. But remember that the good 
of his soul is to be preferred to his wOrldly interest-— 
' For what is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul V " Matt. xvi. 26. 

Not long after this a separation took place between 
Marten and his master, and not Without much sorrow 
on both sides. So taking his bundle on his back, Marten 
journeyed across the country towards his native forest ; 
at which place he arrived early the succeeding day. 

Now it happened that the night before Marten reached 
his home, his father met with a very sad accident from 
a spring-gun which had been laid in a gentleman's 
grounds, where James was accustomed to wander at 
untimely hours. Notice had been given that such an 
instrument was prepared ; but it so happened that this 
notice had not come to the hearing of James Taylor. 

The wound which old Taylor had received was not in 
a vital part : his arm had onlv suffered ; and although 
it gave him great pain, yet he had sufficient strength to 
crawl back to his own door, where he fell down in a 
fkinting-fit. 

It was just about day-dawn that the miserable man 
reached his home ; and he lay at the door of his house till 
his daughter opened it in the morning. Her unliappy 
father had just then revived, and had presence of miikl 
enough to tell his daughter not to alarm the neighbours, 
but to help him in as well as she could ; which she ac- 
cordingly did, grumbling all the while, and repeatedly 
inquiring, in a very undutiful manner, what unlucky 
brabble he had got into. 
. There was no bed in the lower apartment, and it 
was impossible for the poor man to get up-stairs witU- 
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out assistance. But in the corner of the hall there lay 
a truss or two of straw, which had been brought there 
to make up some packages : so Alice seated her father 
on a chair, while she hastily opene4 the trusses and 
shook them into a kind of bed, upon which she helped 
to place her father. ^ And now,** said she, as soon as 
she saw him extended on the straw, " what am I to do 
next ? If you do not get us all into trouUe with your 
worthless tricks, I am greatly mistaken. I always said 
it would be so. Why your coat is all bloody ! Must I 
fetch the doctor V* 

** No,*' said the poor man, groaning deeply, " beware 
how you do that : but do run, for heaven's sake run to 
John Rowe, and call him hither." 

" What, to doctor 3rou ?" said Alice. 

** Yes, to set my arm ; for it is broken : but say not a 
word to any other person, or I may come to be hanged.** 

** 0,** said Ahce, " I thought how it was — ^though it is 
no more than I expected." So saying, she fetched her 
father a dram from a bottle which always stood ready ; 
and then locking the door, she ran for John Rowe, a 

Krson who had some little skill in surgery, and who 
ing considered as sufficiently trusty in any bad cause, 
was employed without fear on such occasions as these. 

Alice did not return with the doctor, as she called him, 
till three hours or more had passed away. The poor 
wretch's arm was then set, though in a blundering kind 
of manner, after some of the shot had been extracted. 
Upon which another dram being administered, the pa- 
tient was left on his straw in a state of suffering which 
soon brought on a violent fever; while Alice enter- 
tained the doctor with brandy and tea at the other end 
of the hall. 

At this moment Marten Taylor, who had stopped to 
sleep at a small inn on the road, arrived at his father's 
door, where he knocked for some time without receiv- 
ing any answer. For although those within heard him 
plainly enough, yet not wishing that any stranger should 
see the father on the straw, or the doctor in waiting, no 
notice was taken of the matter. W^herefore Marten, 
having knocked till he was tired, went round the house, 
and climbing a part of the garden-wall which waa broken 
down, and had been so .as long as he could remember, 
he got into the house by a private door with which few 
were acquainted. Having stiU many long passages to 
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pass thfough before lie came to the sreai hall, as he 
advanced cantioosly along them, he thought he hewd 
Toicee near the inner door of the hall. Stopping there- 
fore for a moment, he distinctly heard his sister talkinff 
and laughing with the quack doctor. Upon whic^ 
being equally surprised and hurt, he suddenly walked in 
tod presented himself before them. His sister reddened 
yiolently, and jumping up, said, *^ Surely it is not yoo^ 
Marten r 

*' It is,'^ replied Marten; ^ and I hare been knocking 
for a long time at the front door. Why would yon not 
open it ! Are you doing any thing yon are ashamed oft** 
On this he looked at the doctor with an angry expression* 
The old man rose, but did not speak. *^ And where is 
my father !'' said Marten. 

Alice was confused, and blundered out aoiliethiiig of 
his baring met with an accident. 

There is something in true and consistent piety, when 
attended with self-possession, which few vicious persons 
can stand against. Marten, without intending it, intimi- 
dated both his sister aini the stranger, who both seemed 
tmwilling to point out to him where they had left the 
wounded man. Marten repeated the question^** Where 
is my father t** And at the same time glancing his ey 
round the room, he started on beholding a bed of straw, 
with the figure of a man stretched upon if—" Is that,** 
said he. *' our father^s bed, Alice I and do you leave him 
to die, like a dog, upon that bundle of straw V* 

Old Taylor, who had just recognised his son, and was 
feebly calling to him from his obscure bed, started at the 
last words which Marten uttered ; for he instantly re« 
collected that he was lying on the very spot where the 
poor hound which he had so unmercifully used had 
breathed his last, without the comfort of straw, or 
even of one drop of water. This thought extorted from 
him a deep groan, and caused him to writhe with mental 
anguish. The same idea of retribution which had so 
forcibly struck the father was instantaneously com- 
municated to the iron heart of Alice, and she snuddered 
at the thought of what her future fate might be, should 
she ever live to have children and to become depend- 
ant on them. She stood speechless before her brother^ 
while in a strain of high and virtuous feeling he asked 
how she had dared to lay her father on so despicable 
a bed t But when he found that she could give him no ^ 
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Batisfaction on the sabject, ffoing up to his father^ and 
gently pressing his feverish hand, he assured him that he 
was come to give up the remainder of his life to }d$ 
service. 

*' Son of my heart !** returned the old man, bursting 
into an agony of tears, " this is more than I deserve ; I 
am not worthy of such a son. Go, my son, go to thy 
truest father and friend, and leave me to die on this straw 
— yes, leave me to perish like the dog which 1 once 
barbarously suffered to pine away and die on this veiy 
spot." 

" No, my father, no," said Marten, " that must not be. 
Though not a sparrow falieth to the ground without the 
knowledge of its Maker, and though he assuredly ap- 
proves not of cruelty to the smallest insect ; yet we are 
told that one human creature is of greater value than 
many sparrows. How unreasonable, then, should I be, 
if I could for a moment allow the ease and comfort of 
my dog to come in competition with those of my father, 
to whom 1 am under the most sacred obligations of duty 
and regard ! No, my father, be assured that I will leave 
you no more ; but will administer, as far as I am able, 
to all your bodily wants ; and if you will permit me, I 
will lead you into that way of holiness and nappiness to 
which, through the divine permission, I myself have been 
introduced by my best friend and beloved master, Mr. 
Hartley." 

The old man, though in great pain, and by this time 
in a high fever, seemed evidently much relieved in mind 
by the presence of his son ; submitting, without a word, 
to every arrangement which the Affectionate youth 
thought proper to propose. 

Marten first directed his sister to prepare a bed in an 
inner room, whither he removed his father, with the 
assistance of the doctor ; after which he despatched his 
sister to the next town to procure a certain medicine 
which he knew to be proper in cases of fever. He also 
forbade any drams to be administered, and even went 
so far as to say that Alice should not see her father but 
in his presence. 

It was the afternoon before Alice returned with the 
medicine. She found her brother walking up and down 
the hall in deep thought. He had left his father asleep. 
Marten inquired of Alice whether she had any food m 
the house, of which he might take a little. Upon which 
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•he set some cold meat on the table. Marten tben sat 
down, andseeinff that his sister was not inclined to take 
her place with nim, ** Alice,** he said, '' are you not 
hungry ?" 

''No,** said she, '* I want nothing.** 

'* Sister,** said Marten, rising, '* you do not lowe me 
Why do you treat me with so much coldness aild di^ 
tance !** 

'* How should I do otherwise when you take upon 
you at this rate ?** she replied. 
' *' You will find me an affectionate brother if yon wish 
it, Alice,** said Marten ; *' but I must speak the truth. I 
was not pleased to find my father stretched upon straw, 
while you were laughing and carousing with that 
stranger.** 

*' And so, out of spite, you rubbed up the story of the 
old hound,** said she. 

*' I give you my word, Alice, I never thought of the 
hound till my father mentioned the poor creature.** 

Alice looked as if she did not quite believe what Mar- 
ten asserted. However, thinking it perhaps as well not 
to carry the quarrel too far at present, she seated her- 
self at the table beside her brother. 

When they had finished their meal, Marten went to 
his father for the purpose of administering to him the 
medicine he had purchased. After which, finding him 
composed, he took occasion to address him on the sub- 
ject of religion, and to press upon him the importance 
of his soul's welfare above that of all earthly concerns. 

The father groaned, and shaking his head, replied, ''All 
you say, Marten, is true ; I am convinced of it now — 
but all the worse for a miserable wretch like^me. It is 
too late for me to think of repenting— I have made up 
my mind to the worst that can befall me.** 

Marten shuddered at this expression, and took Jiis 
poor father very tenderly by the hand. " Nay, my fa- 
ther,** said he, " why do you say there is no hope left 
for vou ! Whom did our Lord come to save t Not the 
faultless and the pure, but sinners of every description. 
Were we not sinners, we should not be fit objects of 
divine grace. The very word which is used to point 
out the way in which we are to be saved, proves also 
that salvation is to be considered as a free g^ift, and 
not as the reward of any merit that can be found m man*. 
*Forbygrace are we saved through faith; and that not 
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of oimehres : it is the i^ft of God ; not of works, lest 
9m man should boast.' " Bphesians ii. 8, 9. 

While this conversatioa was passlnsr between Marten 
and his father, the sun had gone down, and the shades 
of evening were coming on apace. Still they continued 
together, both of them being deeply interested in the 
dncourse, when suddenly the silence of the house was 
intemipted by many rough Voices and heavy footsteps, 
as of men carrying heavy burdens. 

Marten started, and rushing out into the hall he saw a 
company of smugglers passing through it with their con- 
traband goods, which they were conveying towards 
those secret parts of the house with which they were 
well acquainted. The last of them was gone out of the 
halt before Marten, who had entered at another end of 
it, could resolve . what to do. He had, however, time 
enough, while they were stowing their goods below, to 
make up his mind : but lest he should be guilty of any 
rashness on such an occasion^ he resolved to apply for 
the divine guidance and assistance. And for this pur- 
pose, as the outer d6or had been well fastened by the 
contraband dealers when they came in, he withdrew to 
the same closet in which he formerly used to spend 
many hours in reading and pra3ring, in those days when 
he had no other friend or companion than poor Echo. 

In order to reach this closet he had a long gallery to 
pass through, which was now nearly dark. In this gal- 
lery he had often played with his brothers, when they 
were children. Where were those brothers now ? What 
had driven them from their father's house 1 And by 
what means had he been made, in any respect, to differ 
from those with whom he had spent his earliest years t 
— Marten asked and answered all these questions as he 
walked along the gallery. Then entering the closet at 
the end of the gaUery, he spent there a considerable 
time in prayer and meditation; after which, feeling him- 
self strengthened and encouraged, he returned to the 
hall. By this time the hall was lighted up with three 
or four candles and a Ua^ing fire ; while the smugglers 
were enjoying themselves at the oak dresser, which 
Alice had covered with such things as the hoi^se 
afforded ; she being busily employed at the moment of 
her brother's entrance, in reaching some pewter-mugs 
from a shelf in a distant put of the hall. 

Marten entered unobserved, and walking up to the 
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table, addressed himself to an old man whom he had 
known from a child, and whom the smugglers called cap- 
tain, saying, '* Captain, I am somewhat surprised to see 
you here." 

^* What, Marten Taylor T said the captain, jumping up, 
and offering his hand ; " how are you, my boy ^^ 

Marten gave him his hand, but said, *^ Gentlemen, 
when you understand me better, I fear you will not be 
so forward to offer me the right-hand of fellowship.** 

*' Why, what now, Marten,'* said the captain, '* what 
now, my old boy ? Come, sit you down, and let us here 
renew our old friendship. We are very sorry we can- 
not have your poor father with us to-night.** 

Marten looked very grave, and changed colour from 
red to pale several times. At length he spoke, while aU 
the company fixed their eyes upon him. He stated, in 
as short and simple terms as possible, that he was now, 
he trusted, a Christian, not merely in name, but in sin- 
cerity and truth ; and that as such it was inconsistent 
with his principles to give countenance to any kind of 
dealings not sanctioned by the laws of his country. 

On this, several of the company began to mutter 
curses. But Marten, taking no notice of this, added, 
**^ I therefore, though sorry to trouble and distress you, 
consi()er it my duty to inform you, my old acquaintance, 
that this house will from henceforward be no place of 
safety for you." 

The hall was now filled with the oaths and execra^ 
tions of the whole band of smugglers ; insomuch that 
Marten's voice could not be heaid for a few minutes. 
After a while, however, the whole company was silent 
again, every one impatiently waiting to hear what more 
he had to say. 

Marten then calmly proceeded to state, that from his 
own experience and that of his connections, as well a^s 
from the assertions of holy writ, he had been deeply 
convinced that the most upright dealings were those 
alone upon which any reasonable dependance could be 
placed for the prosperity of families or the happiness 
of individuals. *'And well, my old companions,** he 
added, ** well do we all know, that in the world to come 
our irrevocable lot will be regulated by the character 
and conversation we have maintained in this.*' 

On hearing these words, such a torrent of blasphemy, 
profaneness, and ridicule burst from the smugglers, as 
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would have rendered it impoesible for any one, not 
under the influence of ^ace, to mamtain his ground 
against them. 

Marten was not, however, in the least abashed, 
though he walked from |Jie table to the other end of 
the halL 

rThe smugglers thenbegan to whisper with each other 
and with the captain ; after which, the captain rising, 
said, ^ So I suppose the. upshot of all this is, that you 
mean to betray us to government; expecting in the 
meanwhile that we should be quiet, and take it all for a 
good joke !'' 

Marten thei;i came forward and made answer to the 
captain, with great steadiness and composure—** No, I 
mean not to give information against any of you. Had 
that been my intention, I should certainly not have fore- 
warned you of it ; putting myself at the same time into 
your power, unarmed and alone." 

** There is something in that,*' said the captain, look- 
ing earnestly at a few of the most unruly of his people, 
who were even then meditating how they might most 
effectually restrain Marten's menacing tongue. 

" I solemnly assure yon," said Marten, ** that I mean 
jrou no mischief. Many of you," added he, approach- 
mg them nearer, '* have I known from a child. Often 
have I set on your knee," continued he, looking at the 
captain, " and been amused by the tales which you have 
told me of your perils at sea, and your wonderful es« 
capes. From my heart I wish you all well, and should 
rejoice to see you exchanging this perilous line of busi- 
ness for pursuits of a more safe and honourable nature. 
Remember the words of the wise man, that goods un- 
justly gotten can never profit in the days of a£9iction. 
But what I should more especially rejoice in would be 
to see you choosing that narrow way which leadeth to 
everlasting life." 

Here one or two of the smugglers could not forbear 
expressing their resolution to silence him in a sure and 
summary way ; and this they did in so audible a manner 
that Marten, who could no longer pretend not to hear 
them, thought it necessary to intimate that they could 
not take a surer method of ruining themselves than by 
committing an act of that kind. '* Because," continued 
he, " I am well known in many gentlemen's families ; 
and were I to be missing, there are several who would 
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not rest till they had traced the matter to the bottom. 
But,** added he, ^* let us perfectly understand one another. 
The true state of the case is this : I cannot conscien- 
tiously shelter you or your, proceedings in this house. 
But since you have long placed an unbounded con^ 
fidence in this family, I solemnly promise you that I 
will not betray any transactions which are past, and 
that I will allow you a reasonable time for the removal 
of your goods. This is my resolution,*' said Marten; 
** and if any ill come of it to my temporal concerns, I 
shall still have the satisfaction of knowing that I have 
done that which I believed to be my duty." 

Were I to repeat all that passed between Marten Tay- 
lor and the smugglers on this occasion, the relation 
would become tedious. Suffice it to say, that after 
much arguing on both sides, with many hard words and 
threatening expressions on the part of the smugglers, 
they consented to remove their goods ; Marten promis- 
ing them that, with regard to all that was past, he would 
preserve an inviolable silence. 

In this manner a great part of the night was con- 
sumed. 

After this violent dispute, many of the smugglers fell 
asleep. Marten, however, did not dare to 'close his eyes ; 
but kept on his guard all the night, walking up and down 
the hall in solemn prayer and meditation. 

Before daybreak the smugglers thought it advisable 
to withdraw ; when Marten, having fastened the doors, 
withdrew into his father's room, in order to take a little 
reppse. 



PART IV. 



Marten was not without some little fear, for a con- 
siderable time after this affair, lest the smugglers should 
encourage each other to revenge themselves upon him 
in some bloody way. But his fears were not productive 
of any tormenting solicitude, inasmuch as they were 
accompanied with a consciousness that he had acted 
with the strictest propriety on the late trying occasion.. 
He placed his cause in the hands of the Supreme Ruler 
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of the world ; and, humbly confiding in his prOTidenti^l 
care, be was gradnally deuTered from all pamful appre- 
hension. 

In a short time the smogglers had removed all their 
goods ; and thus Marten was made the favoured instru- 
ment of withdrawing his family from one of those evil 
connections which had caused the ruin of several indi- 
yidual members of it. But still he had much to try him. 
His father continued to suffer greatly with his shattered 
arm ; neither was it judged advisable to call in a doctor 
who knew how to dress it properly : and it soon became 
evident to Marten that his sister was in a ^ery unprom- 
ising state of mind. 

In the mean time, youn^ Webb and his sister Dolly 
had been from home, leavmr the business of the house 
to the management of an old servant of their father's^ 
and when they at length returned, Marten was not long 
in discovering the attachment between his sister and the 
young man ; nor could he observe it without sorrow, 
since younf Webb appeared to hin^to be an utterly 
worthless character. Marten also found considerable 
difficulty in managing his father's business ; and though 
he took directions from him every day, he was some- 
times totally at a loss how to act. For the sake, how- 
ever, of his afflicted parent, he resolved to exert himself 
to the uttermost; and having a very good character 
with the ranger of the forest, who had witnessed hia 
upright conduct in many little matters, his lord was 
soon persuaded to overlook his inexperience, consider- 
ing that every day would serve in some degree to remedy 
tiiat deficiency. 

Marten soon perceived that his father's situation as 
forest-keeper was really a very desirable place, and 
such a one as promised, in the hands of an upright, care- 
ful man, to maintain a family in a very creditable man- 
ner. He saw also that in the open and orderly exercise 
of this business, there was no cause for cruelty : since 
although hares and deer were occasionally to be killed, 
yet there were ways of executing this unpleasant work 
in a humane and speedy manner. 

Poor James Taylor had now lingered several months 
in a state of almost total confinement, and there was 
lery little hope of his ever being restored to health. 
Vpon which the ranger, who had long suspected him of 
dishonest practices, was glad of the opportunity of taking 
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the ritoation from him, and girinp it to kis son : «o thai 
Mftrten beewne tlie real master oC the house duritig the 
latter part of his father's life. 

Poor James Taylor did not, however, contioae long 
after this change had taken place. The pain of his 
broken Mmb hiul bten so exqmsite and incessant as 
graduidly to wear away his constitution : and he died, at 
length, in the arms of Ids belored Marten, blessing him 
for aU his kindness ; but above aU for the infinite labonr 
he had taken to bring him in the days of his affliction to 
the knowledge of an all-sufficient Saviour— by which 
expression it appeared that the affectionate sohcitnde 
of his son had not been altogether in vain. 

Marten Taylor had scarcely had time to put fats poor 
father decently into the ground, before he foond new 
troubles arising from his near neighbours, the WebhOt 
who, on one account or other, were almost constamfly 
in his house. Young Webb and Alice Taylor were per- 

g»tually together; and it was easy to perceive that 
oily Webb, who was some years older than young 
Taylor, was exceedingly solicitous to cultivate a famil- 
iar intimacy with him. Bat although DoUy was a 
handsome girl, and could make herself very agreeable, 
Marten had known too much of the family to entertain 
any such desire on his part ; and he had. often reason to 
account himself particiuarly happy in being able to with- 
stand the enticements of this young woman* 

After bis poor father's death. Marten made many con- 
venient alterations in his house and gardens. His land- 
lord was prevailed with to make several repairs in the 
house and premises, and he employed a labourer to 
assist him in digging and planting the garden. His 
father had formed a cock-pit near the house, as I have 
before said, and had in training the finest breed of fight- 
ing-cocks in all that neighbourhood. Marten filled up tlie 
«ock-pit ; and, fearing that if he sold the young cocks 
alive they might fall into the hands of codt-fighteis, he 
had them all killed, and plucked, and seat to the poul*- 
terers, to fetch what they would. 

On this occasion he had Jio little contention wiiihius 
sister, who called him a fool for preferring the peace 
4if the brute creation to his own inteiest and pleaaiaae. 
Mavten took this opportunity to asswe his sister that, 
iiince it had pleased the Almighty to give Mm any just 
sense of religion, he Imd found it as inqtossible to take 
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9^y delight in putting the inferior cxeatores to pun, as 
in burning his own flesh, or in putting his body to any 
other kind of torture. **0n the contrary," said he, 
** when it becomes necessary for me to put any animid 
to death, that necessity never fails to excite in me a 
most uneasy sensation, and prompts me to do it in as 
speedy a manner as possible.** 

'* I suppose, then,*' said Alice, ** that you take great ' 
credit to yourself for being thus chicken-hearted, and 
that you consider it as something sufficiently men- 
torious to fit you for heaven." 

** Sister," repUed Marten, " I do not consider this or 
any other thing which I am capable of Ming or doir^^ 
as in any way meritorious, or in any aegree likely, to 
secure my admission into heaven, should it please God 
to appoint me an entrance into that blessed place. But 
this I would say, that if any man pretending to be a 
Christian should at the same time take pleasure in any 
species of cruelty, such a man most assuredly deceives 
himself, and his religion is vain." 

Marten then went on to say something concerning the 
work of the Spirit in changing the heart; and especially 
in producing those feelings of love and tenderness 
which, though inferior in degree, must needs bear some 
just resemblance to the very feelings of the Creator 
towards his creatures. 

He would have proceeded to speak of that most 
glorious and unexampled proof of divine love, the 
salvation of man by Jesus Christ ; but Alice, who had 
heard him for a long time with impatience, now suddenly 
interrupted him with some profane remark, and walked 
out of the hall. 

Notwithstanding the many ill conditions of Us sister 
Alice, Marten contrived to wear out two years in her 
company. Though her behaviour very ^otten rendered 
him extremely uncomfortable, yet he thought it his duty 
to bear with her as long as he could. But about the 
end of the second year, young Webb, being afraid of 
detection in some poaching or smuggling business, with- 
drew from the place, and enlisted m a marching regi- 
ment then lying on the coast; whither Alice almost 
immediately foUowed bim, and shortly afterward be- 
came his wife. At the same time, Webb's house and 
utuation beipg given to another person, Dolly Webb 
found it necessary to leave the country in pinrsait of 
Vol. VIII.— R 33 
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some service, having noionger any hope of connecting 
herself with Marten. 

When all Webb's family and his sister were gone, 
Marten could not but feel himself in a very deserted and 
solitary situation. He remembered the time when his 
brothers and sister, with the two young Webbs, used to 
play together before his father^s door, while the old 
people looked on. But now, where were all these ? Not 
one of them was left. On these occasions the words of 
the psalmist were brought to the recollection of Marten 
— ** I have seen the wicked in great power, and spread* , 
ing himself like a green bay-tree : yet he passed away, 
and lo, he was not ; yea, I sought him, but he could not 
be found." Psalm xxxvii. 35, 36. 

At some seasons Marten felt so uncomfortable in hi» 
wide house by himself, as to meditate an entire removal 
from it ; but at other times he would say to himself— 
'* this situation is in itself a good one for a poor man 
like me ; and if I should ever marry, it would afford a 
comfortable subsistence for my family. ** Marten then 
began to consider that, in his circumstances, a proper 
wife would be a great comfort to him ; but he had never 
vet seen the woman with whom he thought he could be 
happy. 

It was now as much as four years since Marten had 
left his master ; and during all that time he had never 
once seen the old gentlepnan, who no longer paid hi» 
usual visits in that neighbourhood : and owing to a great- 
variety of circumstances not necessary to mention in 
this place, Marten had not been able to leave his home. 
But about this time he received a letter from Mr. Hart^^ 
ley, saying that he was about to pay a visit for some 
weeks at the house of a Mr. Jameson, who resided m 
SalisbuiTf and that he should be much pleased if Marten 
could take a walk over, in order to meet him there, the 
distance being not considerable. 

Marten was much gratified on the receipt of this letter, 
and having engaged an old cottager in the neighbour- 
hood, whom he believed to be an honest man, and whom 
he had kept in almost constant employment ever since 
his sister-8 removal, to take charge of his house and con- 
cerns during his absence, he set off with a bundle in hi» 
hand for. Salisbury. 

Marten had started early in the day, and having been 
detained about halfway by a little business, arrived at 
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Salisbury about three o'clock, which, at that time, was 
the customary dimier hour in genteel families. As Mr. 
Hartley had given him very particular directions, it was 
no hard matter for him to find his way to Mr. Jameson^s 
house. It stood in one of the best streets of the town, s 
It was a new building ; and the kitchen and offices, \ 
though under ground, were by no means dark or incon* ' 
venient, the area before the kitchen windows being very 
spacious. i 

Marten read the name of Jameson on the door, nearly 
where he had expected to find the house ; and on knock- 
ing, he was received by the footman, who told him that 
Mr. Hartley, for whom he inquired, was then from home, 
but would be in at dinner. The footman, who told him 
that he had been directed by Mr. Hartley, if a young 
man called for him in his absence, to be sure to make 
him welcome, asked him in, showed him the kitchen- 
stairs, and, requesting him to walk down, promised to 
follow him in a few minutes, when he should have fin- 
ished laying the cloth in the dining-room. 

Marten walked down stairs into the kitchen, where be 
saw many symptoms of a good dinner nearly ready to be 
served up, but no appearance of cook or kitchen-maid. 
Hearing, however, several female voices issuing from the 
back-kitchen, he could not help also overhearing all that 
was said as distinctly as if he had been in the same room. 

The persons discoursing together were Dolly the 
cook, Sally the housemaid, and Mrs. Biddy the lady's 
maid, which last-mentioned person had just gone into 
the back-kitchen to wash her hands, after having dressed 
her lady's hair with powder and pomatum, according to 
the fashion of those times. 

** Where are the eels ?" said the cook. '* I shall be 
too late. Who, in the name of fortune, can have moved 
them from the place in which I left them 1" 

*' Don't frighten yourself, cook," replied the house- 
maid, ** I removed them ! here they are !" 

" What had you to do with them V returned the first 
voice. " Why, I'll be hanged if you have not killed 
them! What was that for !" 

•*To prevent your skinning them alive, cook," said 
the housemaid. '* You know I told you that I should 
do so by the next which came into the house, the last 
time we had eels for dinner ; for my yery heart bled to « 
see you treat the poor creatures as you did." 
H9 
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^ Wliere^B the soap !'' said a third voice, which 
that of the 1ady*8 maid. 

<'0 yoa are wonderfully tender-hearted!" said the 
cook, BtUl addressing herself to the housemaid. , 

'* Tender-hearted !*' repeated the lady^s maid. " I am 
•are I don^t understand where her tender heart is. What ! 
to go and cut a poor creature^s Wad off for pleasure T Is 
that the sign of a tender heart 1 I am sure, if you would 
give me the whole world, I could never do such a thin^ 
08 to kill any animaL" 

** What, not to save them greater pain, Mrs. Bridget \^ 
aaid the housemaid. 

'*No," said the lady's maid, "indeed, I could not, 
Sally. My feelings would not let me ; and I am sure 
you have not the delicate nerves I have, or you never 
eoidd have gone and killed all those eels, when it was no 
part of your business to do so.** 

'* Weil, as you have taken upon you to kiU the eels, 
now help me to skin them, Sally, and talk no more about 
it," said the cook. " I suppose you are made of the same 
«tuff as your neighbours, neither better nor worse." 

When the eels were skinned, and the damsels had 
washed their hands, they made their appearance in the 
kitchen. First, the lady's maid ; an ordinary looking 
woman, though much set off by dress : secondly, the 
housemaid, a pretty, neat looking young woman, of a 
peculiarly modest and agreeable aspect : and thirdly, the 
cook, who proved to be no other than Dolly Webb. 

The women all seemed somewhat startled at the ap- 
pearance of Marten Taylor ; but more especially Dolly 
Webb, who nevertheless soon expressed her joy in a 
very loud manner. But as business jthen pressed, she 
was obliged to leave it to the lady^s maid and footman 
to make an old acquaintance welcome. 

While Marten was listening to the polite and compli- 
mentary speeches of these persons, he could not help 
now and then looking towards a little table at the farther 
end of the kitchen, at which the housemaid had sat down 
to her sewing, apparently paying little regard to what 
was passing. Marten had, from the firsts been much 
gratified with the humane sentiments of this young wo- 
man ; and this, prepared him to admire the modest ex- 
pression of her countenance, and the great neatness of 
iifir person. He was also pleased to observe that, hap- 
pen what would in the kitchen, she still seemed intent 
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on her work ; and he remarked that he had seldom seen 
any one more diligent or expeditious with her needle* 

By this time dinner was dished up ; so the footman 
being engaged up-stairs, and the lady's maid being called 
away also, no one was left below but the housemaid an^ 
COOK ; the latter of whom bustled in and out, sometimes 
standing to talk a minute, and sometimes running to pre- 
pare what the footman called for. In the mean time 
Marten Taylor had got up from his chair, and moved 
near to the little table at which the housemaid sat at 
work ; and leaning his back against the window, he ven- 
tured to put one or two questions to the young woman. 
As he accosted her in terms of great civility, she an- 
swered him in like manner : and Marten could not but 
admire the propriety with which she spoke, without 
boldness on the one hand, or awkward bashfulness on 
the other. 

The conversation between Marten Taylor and this 
young woman did not last long : for Sally being called 
aw^y by the cook, he was left alone standing near the 
table. 

Marten, as I have before remarked, had thought for 
some time past that a virtuous and agreeable wife would 
greatly add to his happiness ; and especially, as he had 
wherewithal to keep a family comfortably. It was nat- 
ural for him, therefore, to look with an inquiring eye on 
every young woman whom he thought within his reach. 
Had Dolly Webb been a modest and pious girl, he no 
doubt would have chosen her ; and indeed it had cost 
him many struggles in time past to acquire any thing 
like a feeling of indifference towards her. But what he 
had heard that day concerning the crueitjrof her temper, 
trilling as some might have considered it, had so entirely 
turned his heart from her, that he could no longer think 
of her without disgust. 

While Marten stood with his back to the window, 
thinking upon these subjects, his eyes wandered over 
the table on which Sally's work was laid ; where he per- 
ceived, in the midst of the working materials, though 
nearly concealed by them, a book which, from its being 
set open, he had every reason to believe that the young 
woman had been consulting, and perhaps committing to 
memory as she worked. Marten thought that much 
depended upon the character of that unknown book. 
. This l»ok was not put here for me or any one to see,** 
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aaid Marten to himself, ** because it aeems to hare been 
carefully hid. If this is a light book, I will think no 
more of the young woman ; but if it be a godly book, I 
should surely do well to look farther after her.'* 

Hereupon Marten ventured, somewhat cautiously, to 
lift up a part of the muslin which covered the book ; 
when he perceived it to be no other than the Bible. 

The history of Marten Taylor has now run to such a 
length that 1 must endeavour to bring it to an end : 
otherwise, I could tell you a great deal about his meet- 
ing with his old master, to whom he broke his mind 
concerning the housemaid, and was encouraged to seek 
her as a wife by Mr. Hartley, who informed him that 
she had been reared in Mr. Jameson's family, and was 
known to be a truly pious girl. 

Marten made several visits to Salisbury before be 
fully opened his mind to Sally ; but when he did so he 
was favourably heard, and, after a short courtship, she 
became his wife. 

The last account I heard of Marten, which is now as 
much as thirty years ago, was, that he was living hap* 
pily in his house on the forest, where he was blest with 
three sweet babies : and^ to add to his satisfaction, his 
old master had fitted up two rooms in his house, resolv- 
ing, if Heaven should permit, there to finish his days. 

Marten, though holding the office of game and forest- 
keeper, continued to display, among many other tokens 
of a truly religious feeling, a peculiar degree of tender- 
ness towards all the dumb creatures depending on him ; 
insomuch that he never put any animal to needless pain 
— ^thus verifying the words of holy writ, A good man is 
merciful even to his bettst. 

Of Alice and her husband, of Marten's brothers, and 
Dolly Webb, I never could get any tidings. 



END or THE TOUNO rORBSTBB. 
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BITTER SWEET. 



PART I. 

A ciRT^iN venerable man who had for many yean 
ministered in holy things to a small congelation of se- 
rious Christians in the city of London, one day received 
a letter requesting his attendance in an obscure court 
at the west end of the town. This letter was addressed 
to him by a distant relation, of whom he had some re- 
membrance in his native village, which was at least 
two hundred miles from the capital. 

He had heard of the marriage of this cousin many 
years since, but from that time had totally lost sight of 
her : insomuch that when he read the signature of the 
letter, viz. *' Your affectionate cousin, Mary Bennet,'' 
he was for some moments at a loss to recollect who this 
Mary Bennet might be. Having, however, ascertained 
this point, he failed not to obey the call, hoping that 
some good of a spiritual nature might be the conse- 
^ence of this visit ; and accordingly, one foggy even- 
ing in the month of November, the good old gentleman 
set out, with his staff in his hand, and his Bible in his 
pocket, to answer the summons of his cousin. 

After having traversed nearly one-third of the great 
city, and passed through many long streets and noble 
squares at the west end of the town, in pursuance of his 
cousin's directions, he entered into a little narrow and 
dark court, where he knocked at the door of a housoi 
which would have been sufficiently large and commo- 
dious, could its inhabitants have enjoyed without dimi- 
nution the pure air of heaven, and the unclouded splen- 
dour of the light of day. Having rung and knocked some 
minutes at this door, it was at length opened by a ser* 
vant-maid, whose dusky garments and sooty complexion 
were ill assorted with a pair of large gilt ear-rings, to* 
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ffether with a lace cap and pink ribands, both howeyer a 
little the worse for the smoky atmosphere in which tho 
wearer of them commonly resided. 

As soon as the old gentleman had announced his 
name, to wit, Henry Goodman, the door, which the 
damsel had hitherto held nearly closed, was . imme- 
diately opened wide, with this courteous expression* 
^Please to walk in, sir; mistress is at home." Mr. 
Goodman was led through a narrow and greasy-looking 
passage into a parlour, where his cousin Mrs. Bennet 
was evidently seated in expectation of his visit. The 
walls of this parlour were covered with what some 
time past had been a white wainscot in panels, but 
which was now become yeUow, and in some places 
nearly black ; over the two windows were dirty white 
curtains, hanging in scanty festoons over gilt curtain- 
rods, which seemed nearly as much out of place as the 
glittering ear-rings of the waiting-maid; between the 
windows was a cracked mirror, under which stood a 
Grecian couch, with gilt feet and faded cover; over 
the chimney-piece was some old portrait with a shat- 
tered frame; and on the mantel-shelf a number of 
painted iSower-pots filled with faded artificial flowers : 
the rest of the furniture was of a piece with those 
articles which first met the eye of Mr. Goodman, being 
curiously compounded of the magnificent and the mean, 
and indicating but too plainl]^ the taste of their owner* 
who was no doubt still si^hin^ for the glories of this 
passing world in a situation in which every circum- 
stance ought to have admonished her, that nothing re- 
mained to be done but to renounce these vanities, and 
to look for a more enduring inheritance. The fi^re of 
Mrs. Bennet herself, as she rose to meet her cousin, was 
even more striking than the arrangisments of her par- 
lour. She had been a handsome woman, and had once 
prided herself on this circumstance ; neither did she yet 
seem aware that all pretensions of this kind were 
wholly passed away,.if a judgment might be formed from 
the style of her dress ; for she wore a turban and a 
flaxen wig, from beneath which last a few gray hairs 
having escaped, would have told the melancholy tale 
that she was no longer young, although many wnnkles 
in a sallow face, and the lo^s of many teeth, had not 
tM>me their witness to the same unhappy truth. 

The first salutation of the two cousins was kind (m 
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neither side, although it was but too evident that it was 
impossible perhaps to find a worse matched pair. 

Tlie conversation between Mr. Goodman and Mrs. 
•Bennet, while the maid was attending at the tea4able, 
"was Such as takes place in every ordinary case in 
which old friends meet after a long absence. Mrs. Ben- 
net asked Mr. Goodman if he were a married man ; and 
being told that he had always lived single, she remarked 
that he was so far happy, as none knew trouble till 
they were exercised with the cares of a family. It was 
in vain for the good old gentleman to say that he be- 
lieved that happiness was pretty equally allotted to all 
states and conditions of life, where obedience to the 
divine will was the leading principle. Mrs. Bennet 
was incapable of admitting this sentiment, and therefore 
turned off the subject by asking him if his tea was 
agreeable 1 uttering at the same time something between 
a groan and a sigh, and adding an expressive glance, bv 
which she meant to indicate that nothing of the world, 
or of the state of man in it, could possibly be under- 
«tood by old bachelors or parsons, under which last term 
«he included not only every preacher of the Gospel in 
past and present days, but every priest of every species 
and denomination, not even with the exception of Aaron 
himself. 

Mr. Goodman saw this glance, though he took no 
notice of it : but when the tea-things were removed, he 
requested his cousin to give him some account of those 
troubles to which she had alluded in the presence of 
the servant. 

" Ah ! cousin Goodman," she said, " it wao partly for 
that very purpose I sent for you, added to the pleasure 
1 hoped to have in seeing an old friend : indeed it was 
but by chance I learned that you were living in town : 
and a poor forlorn and childless widow, such as I am* 
is apt, you know, to look out for old friends. It is some 
comfort to a bvoken heart, cousin, occasionally to un- 
burden itself; and to whom can one speak so confi- 
dently as to a person one has known from a child ? Ah ! 
Henry Goodman ! those were blessed days when I knew 
you ; when we used to meet and dance at Christmas, 
and play at blindman's-buff, and hot cockles. Those 
were happy days indeed. We had no cares then, no 
trouUes, no sorrows.'' 

In this part of her conversation she paused a moment, 
R3 
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and wiped her eyes, in which some tears had appeared ; 
and Mr. Goodman took this occasion to remark, that he 
could by no means accomit the earliest periods of his 
life either as the most happy or the most free from 
care. " For in youth/' added the old gentleman, '* I had 
many desires to satisfy, many anxieties about future 
thingrs, from which, I thank God, I have long been set 
free. Believe me, my cousin, there are none, young or 
old, rich or poor, who ever enjoy peace till they hare 
been brought to cast their cares on God, and have 
ceased to be anxious fof themselves, otherwise than 
how their spiritual good may be advanced." 
. Mrs. Bennet, on hearing these words, lowered her 
pocket-handkerchief, and looking full in her cousin's 
face, said, *' Bless me, Henry Goodman ! how strangely 
you talk ! Surely you donH deny that youth is the 
season of happiness ? and almost the only season in 
which it can be enjoyed ? I never heard this disputed 
before." 

«( We will talk of this another time," said Mr. Good* 
man. '* I am now impatient to hear your story. I hope 
ths^t this may not be our last meetmg, since it is tne 
first we have had for many years. You must now, then, 
satisfy my curiosity respecting your past life." 

" True, cousin Henry," said Mrs. Bennet ; and then 
fetching another sigh, she began her story : — ^ I think, 
Henry," she said, *' you had left our country when 1 1 



first addressed by Mr. Hill ; I mean young Squire Hili 
of the Red House. You remember the Red House. It 
was the best house in the parish, having two handsome 
wings, and the best stables in the parish. The squire 
and I first became acquainted in the bowling-green 
house, where we met to dance onte a month in the 
summer time. It was thought an excellent match for 
me, and it was the country's talk for a twelvemonth : 
but at the end of that time he broke off with me, and 
there was the beginning of my misfortunes ; then I first 
knew trouble. Now in the midst of my affliction, Mr. 
Bennet came down into the country, and I was so foolish 
as to let him persuade me to accept him, though he was 

but the gentleman of my Lord W , on whose estate 

you remember my father lived. This was no matoh, 
yon know, for me ; though my father, poor good old 
man, said it was more smtable for one in my station 
than that which had been proposed by the sqoire." . 
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l^erhaM,** said Mr. Goodman, '* your father objected 
to Mr. Hifi's character.'* 

^ How could that be t^* said Mrs. Bennet. *' Mr. Hill 
was a yery respectable gentleman, and never suffered a 
tradesman to want his money, though he was some- 
what given to the bottle. But what of that 1 he has 
reared his famil]^ in great gentility ; and before I left 
my lady's, that is some twelve years ago, Mrs. Hill 
eame in her own carriage to our house, and I heard the 
footman say she was as well dressed as any lady in the 
land, let the other be who she would." 

When two persons are met together who have not 
one opinion in common, there is nothing more difficult 
than to keep up a conversation. In such a case there 
will either be endless disputes between them, or one 
most be quite silent. And, in the present instance, Mr. 
Goodman resolved that he would hear the good lady's 
story out without farther interruption, or at least with 
very few comments, patiently waiting a suitable oppor- 
tunity for epeakinff his own mind. In consequence, 
without answering her last remark, or endeavouring to 
prove that Mrs. HiU mi^ht . be well dressed, and visit 
my lady in her own carriage, though her husband was 
a very bad man-^he contented himself by saying, ** And 
80, cousm, you took up With Mr. Bennet, and I suppose 
came to town with him." 

** Yes, Henry Goodman, I did," she replied ; ** where 
my husband got me the place of my lady's maid ; and 
after a while, when the old housekeeper died, I became 
housekeeper; after which my husband and I had the 
command of the housekeeper's room, and the manage- 
ment of all the under servants." 

*'And your husband was kind to you!'* said Mr. 
Goodman. 

'* Why, what reason had he to be otherwise," replied 
Mrs. Bennet, looking with astonishment at Mr. Good- 
man, ** when I, who might have been Squire Hill's lady« 
had condescended to marry him ?" 

" But I thought," said Mr« Goodman, ** that you told 
me the squire had cast you off." 

Mrs. Bennet, perhaps, did not hear this last remark of 
her cousin ; for she certainly took no notice of it, and 
went on with her story.— ^* My husband and I," she. 
added, " never had but one child. This was a daughter,, 
who was bom some years after I became housekeeper* 
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We called her Rachel ; and she was a sweet child, a 
very pretty child. And I think, cousin Goodmaby thai: 
with the good education I procured her, and the money 
which at one time we thought we could have given her, 
I might expect that she would marry well. But oh ! 
Henry Croodman ! I was bom to be unfortunate, and to 
meet with nothing but troubles ! Of this, however, more 
hereafter. 

^* M3r lady was so considerate as to let me keep Ra- 
chel with me till she was as much as seven years old» 
when she was so kind as to assist me in putting her to. 
school ; so I accordingly placed her in a very genteel 
school at Kensington, where she learned a great many, 
pretty accomplishments, I assure you, so that she was 
much noticed, even by the nobility, when she came 
home for the holydays. Nay, she was introduced into 
my lady's dressing-room, and helped her to embroider 
her best drawing-room chairs, besides several filigree 
urns and peaches, which stand on the dressing-room 
chimney-piece at the country seat to this day, as 1 was 
told a few months since. You will not therefore won- 
der, cousin, if I had my expectations for Rachel, hoping 
one day or other that she might be advanced to ride in 
her own carriage ; and more than this, that I myself 
should see it ; yes, and I might have seen it, had it npt 
been her own fault. But you, cousin, you are a happy 
man. You know not what it is to rear children to 
Iweak their parents' hearts." Here the poor woman 
ceased for a moment to speak, and burst into tears» 
while Mr. Goodman, who had heard her call herself 
childless, prepared himself to hear some dreadful end to 
the history of this pretty young creature, thus reared in 
the ways of vanity. Under these apprehensions, how- 
ever, not knowing how to address her, he remained 
silent, till Mrs. Bennet being somewhat recovered, took 
up again the thread of her mstory. 

'* When Rachel was about sixteen," continued she» 
** my lord died, and my lady followed him a few months 
afterward. Upon which, my husband having, through 
my diligence chiefly, saved a pretty property, we took 
the Rose Coffee-House in one of the new streets which 
were then building, and soon got into a very genteel 
line of business, and should, no doubt, have shortly re- 
alized something very handeomefor Rachel, had not n^y 
ill-fortune again pursued me: for indeed, my good 
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eonsin Henry, from first to last, my whole life has been 
but one continued scene of trouble, misfortune succeed- 
ing misfortune, till I am now reduced to what you see^- 
a' poor desolate and disconsolate widow, living in this 
miserable court, in which I should have scorned to set 
my foot in better days, and obliged to let my first fioor 
to a lodger, by way of enabling me to pay my butcher^s 
and baker's bill." Here again flowed another flood of 
tears ; after which the unhappy woman proceeded : — 

^ We remained at the Ros^ Coffee-House as much as 
five years ; and during that time, one or two of those 
who frequented our house seemed much taken with 
Rachel, though df course I was very careful that she 
should be seldom seen^ well considering that by making 
her too cheap in the eyes of every comer, I should be 
marring her prospects of a good settlement. And I am 
sure, my good cousin, you will agree with me that I 
herein acted but the proper part of a careful mother sfnd 
a prudent woman." So saying she paused and looked 
hard at Mr. Goodman, who could have said much on the 
occasion, though he only bowed, and begged her to pro- 
ceed, having resolved ta say little till she should have 
finished her story. 

** But among all those who seemed to favour Rachel," 
continued Mrs. Bennet, ** there was only one whom we 
could approve, and indeed who went so far as to put the 
question to her : and this was a young gentleman just 
come into possession of a very pretty estate in Essex, 
and who was withal very genteel and agreeable. This 
young gentleman, whose name was Featherston, always 
attended our biUiard-room ; for we kept a billiard-table, 
which, together with some dealings my husband had 
with a lottery-oflice, brought us in a very pretty income. 
So the affair between Rachel and Mr. Featherston went 
on very well, for the poor girl certainly liked him, when 
things took such a turn as I could never even have 
dreamed of, 

"About this time, that is, when Rachel was just 
twenty-one, and all affairs ip a fair train for her marriage, 
a new chapel in the next street was occupied by a 
preacher who made all the neighbourhood ring with his 
new-fangled doctrines ; some called him an evangelical 
preacher, and others a Methodist; but call him what 
you please, he was a setter forth of gloomy and dark 
opinions, and many who heard him were strangely 
S4 
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affected by his preaching. Tliis preacher was much 
spoken of in our public room before my husband was 
tempted to go to hear him ; but one Sunday evening he 
came into the parlour with his hat in his hand, and call- 
ing Rachel, he asked her if she would accompany hin 
to the chapel. 

** * Why surely,' I said, * you are not going there V 

" ' I am, indeed,* he replied. * I have heard so much 
for and against this new preacher, that I am determined 
to hear for myself.* 

'* My mind did not misgive me at the time,^' continued 
Mrs. Bennet. ^ I had no manner of dread of what was 
to follow from this whim of my husband's : on the con- 
trary, I lauffhed, and said, * Well, Francis, what are we 
to think of this ? Fine times indeed, when Frank Bennet 
becomes a church-goer.' For do you know that, although 
I was always myself particuflarly mindful of my religious 
duties, and do not know that I ever in my life missed 
going to church on a Christmas-day, or Easter Sunday, 
or that I ever ate so much as the wmg of a fowl on Good 
Friday, yet I never could persuade my husband to go to 
church, excepting when we were at my lord's seat in 
the country, and then he was forced to go once a day at 
least ; fpr my lord's aunt was generally with the family 
in the country, and she always counted the servants from 
the family-pew. She used to say it appeared well in 
the eyes of the neighbouring families, to see the set- 
vants'-pew quite full. It looked creditable, she affirmed. 
It looked as if my lord kept a full establishment ; and 
that the servants were respectable and well<<lres.«ed per- 
sons. And I am sure you will agree with Lady Di 

in this particular," added Mrs. Bennet, again appealing 
to Mr. Goodman. 

It was impossible . that Mr. Goodman could express 

any acquiescence in these sentiments of Lady Di ; 

he therefore only shook his head, and said, '* But, cousin, 
you are flying from your point. So your husband and 
daughter went to he^ir the new minister ?" 

" They did," replied Mrs. Bennet. " But as the house 
. was very full when they came home, and as we were 
very busy all the next week, I forgot to ask them about 
the preacher ; and, in truth, thought no more of the 
matter till the^ next Sunday, when I missed them in the 
evening, and found that they were again gone to the . 
chapel. Well, you may be sure I did not let this pass 
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as it had done the Sunday before ; but when they came 
in, I spoke my mind pretty plainly, and asked them what 
they could propose to themselves by running after this 
new preacher, who was allowed by all the neighbour- 
hood to be little better than a common Methodist ? 

** My daughter made me no answer whatever, but sat 
down in a dark corner of the parlour, and, as I thought, 
appeared to be weeping. My husband, however, re- 
plied, and said a great deal very little to the purpose, 
about having heard what he had never heard be- 
fore, but what he should never rest till he had become 
better acquainted with. * O Mary, Mary,* he said (for I 
can never forget his words, since this was the very first 
indication I ever had of that derangement of his facul- 
ties which from thenceforward became more and more 
evident to every one), * we have souls which may be 
lost — for ever lost ; and yet we devote our whole time 
to the care of these perishing bodies, without once con- 
sidering our immortal part.' " 

" ^iid where," said Mr. Goodman, uqable to repress 
his feelings on this occasion, ** where, my cousin, was 
the madness in all this V 

" O you shall hear presently," said Mrs. Bennet, with 
an air in which the most perfect confidence in her own 
judgment and opinions was chiefly remarkable. " Being 
astonished, as you may suppose, at the words, and still 
4aore at the manner of my husband, I said, ' And pray, 
Frank Bennet, if you are to turn Methodist, what is to 
come of our business V 

" ' Ah !* replied he, with a deep sigh, * that is the ques- 
tion. Our coffee-house — our billiard-room — my lottery 
concerns!' So saying, he sighed again, and walked 
to the window, where he put his handkerchief to his 
eyes. 

*^ You may be sure I was not a little provoked, and 
turning to Rachel, I asked her what she had been hear- 
ing at church \ — * Has the parson been preaching at your 
father, child V said I. 

" 1 never shall forget her answer. On being thus 
spoken to she got up, and coming forward to the light, I 
perceived that her whole face was red with weeping. 
' No, mother,' she said ; * no, dear mother ; the minister 
has not been preaching at m]r father, nor at any one 
individual of his congregation in particular, but to all of 
us/ And she would have gone on to tell me what had 
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been the subjebt of the discourse ; but I bade her hold 
her tODgue, go .to her room, and on peril of my eternal 
displeasure never set her foot within hearing of any 
such ranters again. She obeyed me without a word, 
and left the room ; and I verily believe would never 
again have gone to the chapel, had not her father insisted 
upon it that his authority was higher than mine, and 
that she should accompany him wherever he chose. So 
you see, my ^ood cousin, that the first-fruits of these 
strange doctrines were rebellion on the part of my 
daughter, and unkindness on that of my husband/* 

** Rebellion !" said Mr. Goodman, *' now can you call 
it so ? When the parents could not agree, how was the 
child to please both V 

" These, cousin, as I have said,^' returned Mrs. Bennet, 
" were the first-fruits of people pretending to be better 
than their neighbours ; and had this been the only eflfect 
of these mighty pretensions to religion which my hus- 
band so suddenly took up, all might have been well. But 
you shall hear. 

" From that time, Mr. Bennet, from being a cheerful, 
hearty, happy creature, the life of his company, the most 
obliging man in his own house that ever was known or 
seen, became the poorest, dullest creature that ever lived 
in the world ; creeping about his own house like a ghost 
during the day, and groaning and sighing all the night — 
teUing me that he was dissatisfied with his mode of life, 
that his calling was not an honest one, and that he wished 
he could bring his mind to throw all up^ be content with- 
out any farther gain, and retire to some quiet place, 
where he might spend the remainder of his life among 
such as feared God — ^I suppose, with his Methodist 
friends — ^till he fretted me beyond any idea I can give 
you, and made me almost unfit to carry on the business 
of the house, which now lay entirely upon me. O ! how 
did I use to talk and argue with him, particularly at night 
when we were alone together. But nothing I could say 
appeared to have the least power ovar him ; for he was 
wholly deaf to reason, and perfectly bewildered with 
his new conceits, excepting indeed when I spoke to hira 
of his daughter. Among other things I used to say, 
* And so you would ruin Rachel, your only child, your 
own flesh and blood ? and just at the time when she is 
about to make so good a match ? What sort of a father 
must you be 1 And what sort of religion is that which 
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sets a man against his own child V Well, this argnment 
had some effect, and kept him tolerably quiet, though 
he seemed so bent upon his new whims, and so full of 
the idea that his present calling was not a lawful one, 
that he was like a man melancholy mad, till the time ap- 
proached when Rachel was to be married. 

'* Mr. Featherston had been some months in Paris, 
and his return was immediately expected, at which 
period he was to receive the hand of our daughter, when 
she was to go down with him to his seat in Essex in 
her new carriage ; for Mr. Featherston had ordered the 
carriage in Long- Acre before he went abroad. 

** And now," continued Mrs. Bennet, '* I am come to 
the most trying period of my life, though mine has been 
throughout a life of trial, — a life of disappointment. I 
knew that Rachel loved Mr. Featherston. I had seen 
her shed tears over his letters. I knew she wore his 
picture fastened round her neck. I could see that she 
always changed colour at the mention of his name. And 
I had heard her say, that he was the only man for whom 
she had ever felt the smallest preference. And yet, 
would you believe it, cousin Henry, when he came to 
claim her promise to become his wife, she actually flew 
off, on account of I donH know what, but I believe his 
religion, and his being a billiard player and attending 
the theatres, and other such matters." 

" Excellent ! excellent !" exclaimed Mr. Goodman, 
no longer able to contain himself, and striking his foot 
on the ground in a manner which made the old lady start. 
But instantly checking himself, and striving to look more 
as he thought his cousin would wish him to look on this 
occasion, he added, " And did she stand to it, cousin?^- 
did she keep to her resolution ?" 

'* She did," said Mrs. Bennet, " indeed she did, cousin, 
as determined as ever you saw any thing in your expe- 
rience, and her father upheld her in her obstinacy. But 
I believe the poor girl heartily repented her folly when 
it was too late : for after Mr. Featherston left her she 
never looked up again, but as it were pined away month 
after month, till at length she sunk into her grave, a 
melancholy example of the effects of these gloomy doc- 
trines." 

" Nay, but surely," said Mr. Goodman, " she did not 
«ay that she repented what she had done ?" 

^' No," said Mrs. Bennet, ** she maintained to the very 
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last that «he had done right. And it was only two dajrs 
before she died that she wrote a very long letter to ifr. 
Featherston, full of the reasons for which she had re-» 
ftised him. She offered me a sight of the letter ; but I 
could not read it, I was altogether so wretched about 
the whole business. 

'* Ah, my Rachel !" exclaimed the poor worldly mother 
in this part of her narrative ; ^ she was a sweet g:iri, 
and was laid in her grave in all the bloom of her beauty. 
Cousin Goodman, cousin Goodman, you are much to be 
envied, because you never knew what it was to have an 
ungrateful child." 

Mr. Goodman again felt himself strongly urged to 
speak his mind on this part of his cousin's story ; but 
feelin? that nothing he could say would at that moment 
be understood, he begged her to proceed, and tell him 
how her husband took this misfortune. 

** Why," said she, " immediately after RachePs funeral, 
he threw up all his concerns : he sold his house and fur- 
niture at great disadvantage, and caused his billiard-table 
to be broken up and burned ; and taking a^ small house in 
Surrey, he actually, as I might say, moped himself to 
death with his books and his preachers : though I could 
never discern that he fretted much after Rachel, since 
he would ^sometimes tell me that he wished no better for 
me than to see me die as she had done." 

'* Then I suppose he thought her death a most blessed 
one," said Mr. Goodman. 

" I don't know what he thought," replied Mrs. Bennet, 
^ for I never had patience to hear him tell his thoughts : 
but this I know — he made me so unhappy, by perpetually 
harping on one gloomy subject or another, that it was 
almost a relief to me when he died ; though since his 
becoming methodistical, he had so mismanaged his affairs 
that he left me with only a few hundred pounds. And 
thus, cousin Goodman, I, who once expected to see my 
daughter riding in her own carriage, am now a poor for- 
lorn and chilAess widow, worn out with sorrow, and 
brought by fretting into so sad a state of health that I 
spend half my nights in pain and anguish of body, while 
my days are wasted in tears and lamentations. Trul> 
may it be said, * This is a life of sorrow, a world of bit- 
terness.' " 

Here the old lady renewed her tears: but as we 
lear transgressinur the limits allotted to us for the corn- 
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pass of a single tract, we conclude in this place ; and 
shall hope, on another occasion, to point out how this 
poor woman escaped the wo whicn she had hitherto 
well deserved, bj calling evil good and good evil, by put- 
ting darkness for liffht and light for darkness, by putting 
bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter. 



PART 11. 



In the former part of this tale I related the history 
which Mrs. Bennet gave of herself; by which it appears 
that this woman was one of those ordinary characters 
who, never having experienced the power of regenera* 
ting grace, could onlv form a judgment of things as they 
passed according to her own carnal conceptions, being 
unable to discern any spiritual good in any of those divine 
dispensations whereby her earthly hopes and worldly 
prospects had been cut down and withered. Neither, if 
we read Scripture aright, or consult our own experience, 
should we wcmder at this : for it is written — " The car- 
nal mind is enmity against God ; for it is not subject to 
the law of God, neither indeed can be.'^ Rom. viii. 7. 
Aud again—'' The natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God : for they are foolishness unto him : 
neither can he know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned. But he that is spiritual judgeth all things.** 
1 Cor. ii. 14, 16. 

It cannot be doubted but that all these reflections were 
duly made by Mr. Goodman, while constraining himself 
to usten in silence to his cousin's story ; neither can we 
question but that he was exceedingly anxious how best 
to open her mind on those subjects concerning which 
she entertained such erroneous views, and that he only 
waited till she had said aU she wished to say, before he 
began to turn what she had told him to some advantage 
in a spiritual way. Accordingly, as soon as she ceased 
to speak, and had given vent for some moments to her 
tears and sobs, he addressed her to the following pur- 
pose : — " My good cousin, you have had yomr troubles, 
and they are such indeed as are most gnevous to flesh 
and blood; for htidtk, friends^ and torthly prosp€ri$^ are 
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indeed those things which are most sweet to the natural 
man. Yet the Almighty has dealt with you in a manner 
so tender and so Ml of mercy, that, amid all your 
bereavements, yon have need of songs of praise and 
thanksgiving/' 

" Songs of praise \^ repeated Mrs. Bennet, looking^ 
with indignation at Mr. Goodman ; " songs of praise !" — 
And is this all the comfort you have to give, Henry 
Goodman V 

"Yes, cousin," returned Mr. Goodman, "yes, you 
have need of praise and thanksgiving. For were not 
your husband and child found of Him whom they never 
sought 1 is there not good reason to believe that they 
are now in glory ? and is not opportunity granted you - 
for seeking the same glory 1 Are you not now com- 
pelled to retire from scenes of vice and dissipation, .and 
allowed time and leisure for repentance?" Mr. Good- 
man then repeated this beautiful verse— 

** Judge not the Lord by feeble seDBe, 
But trast him for his ^p'ace ; 
Behind a frowning Providence 
He hides a smifing face/' 

Mrs. Bennet appeared to pay no attention to the 
sentiments expressed in this quotation ; but. repeating 
the words " vice and dissipation," which Mr. Goodman 
had dropped, and taking nre at these, she asked him 
what reason he had to suppose that she had ever lived 
in vice and dissipation ? " I am sure," added she, " no 
one had ever occasion to charge me with immoral con- 
duct. While I lived with my lady, as I told you before, 
I was a very strict church-goer, particularly in the coun- 
try ; and though people may have talked, yet I am sure 
it was altogether without reason, for no one ever saw 
me in the smallest degree overcome with liquor or any 
thing of the kind." - 

" Far be it from me, my dear cousin," said Mr. Good- 
man, " to bring any particular charges against you ; — I, 
who have neither seen you, nor even heard your name 
mentioned, for many years. But, surely, you cannot be 
ignorant that all men are sinners t , and that all have 
come short of the glory of God f 

The answer which Mrs. Bennet made to this remark 
convinced Mr. Goodman that, if any good was to be 
done through his means to the unhappy woman, her 
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nnderstaading as well as her heart must be set right on 
religious subjects. Though living in a Christian country, 
it was very plain that she was in a state of total darkness 
respecting true religion ; and as she seemed very un- 
willing to hear, he felt t^at he should have no easy task 
in m^ing her understand even the common outlines of 
the Christian system. . However, he resolved to make 
the trial, aild to set before her in as few words as possible 
the great leading truths of our holy religion : viz. the 
existence and nature of the one God, the thjree Persons 
of the Holy Trinity, and the offices of these Persons in 
the great work of redemption. He also spoke to her of 
the fall of man, and the everlasting purposes of God, 
^* whereby, before the foundations of the world were 
laid, he decreed by his counsel to deliver from curse and 
damnation those whom he hath chosen in Christ out of 
mankind, and to bring them by Christ to everlasting sal- 
vation." He likewise pointed out how those who were 
saved were justified freely in Christ ; and being " called 
according to God's purpose by his Spirit, they through 
grace obey the call, and being made sons of God by 
adoption, be made like the image of his only-begotten 
Son Jesus Christ ; they walk religiously in good works ; 
and at length, by God's mercy, attain to everlasting 
felicity." 

But when, after many repetitions and frequent re- 
quests that she would not interrupt him, he hoped he 
had succeeded so far as to make her understand some 
little of what he was aiming at, she replied, that his 
manner of tsdking was so like her poor husband's, that 
she could almost believe she heard him aga|n ; adding, 
at the Same time, that these doctrines might do very 
well among Methodists and people of that kind, but that 
she, for her part, belonged to the Church of England, 
and would never be induced to listen to a new religion. 

** Why, my dear madam," said Mr. Goodman, " I have 
been repeating to you the very words of the Articles of 
the Established Church. Lend me your Prayer-book, 
and I will point them out to you." 

*' It does not signify looking for a Prayer-book now," 
replied Mrs. Bennet, peevishly ; *' we have met together 
for a little talk, and not for the purpose of reading and 
turning over books. I have done very well till now, 
and I don't see why I am to be taking up new doctrines 
at my time of life.'* 
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♦* You have done very well !" said Mr. Goodman : " why, 
did you not but now tell me that you had found nothing 
but misery in the worlii 1 You are either happy or you 
are not so, cousin Bennet: if you are content, why 
trouble me with so many complaints 1 and if vou are 
unhappy in your old course, why refuse to seek a new 
one ?-— why refuse to take that way which your blessed 
husband and child have taken 1 This world, with all its 
pleasures, has abandoned you ; your old acquaintance 
have forgotten you ; your riches have taken wing and 
fled away ; sickness, old age, and death, are at hand ; 
and yet you refuse the only comfort which offers itself !" 

Here the gfood man repeated several of the precious 
promises which abound in Scripture. '* Come unto me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; 
lor I am meek and lowly in heart ; and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls. For my yoke is easy and my burden 
is light." Matt. xi. 28-30. " All that the Father giveth 
me shall come to me ; and him that cometh to me I will 
in nowise cast out." John vi. 37. "O my cousin!" 
added the good man, *' 1 trust that you are one who is 
already given to the Lord : I consider the blessed change 
which took place before death in your husband and child 
as an earnest of good to you ; and, as a minister of the 
Gospel, I call on you to come to yont Saviour : I assure 
you of his readiness to receive you, and I warn you of 
the destruction which awaits you if you do not obey the 
call." 

The good man was here suddenly interrupted by the 
entrance of a gossiping old lady, who came in to ask her 
neighbour if she had a mind to a game at all-fours, at the 
same time turning her eye towards a greasy pack of cards 
which Mr. Goodman had not before observed, as they 
were half hid by one of the painted flower-pots on the 
mantel-shelf. 

In reply to this, Mrs. Bennet excused herself fVom the 
party at all-fours on account of her visiter, adding, at the 
same time, that perhaps Mr. Goodman might not object 
to a hand at tredille or three-handed whist. 

It was in vain for Mr. Goodman to endeavour to re- 
press a deep sigh, or rather groan, which made its escape 
irom his breast as he heard this proposal ; but without 
making any answer, he rose in haste from his chair, took 
his hat and stick, and wished the ladies a good night, 
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promising to call again on his cousin in the course of a 
few days. 

Mrs. Bennet was by no means sorry te hear the 
street-door shut after her cousin, for she had begun 
sorely to repent having sent for him, not expecting to 
find in him one who would deal^o plainly with her. His 
conversation, however, had left such an impression on 
her mind, that, as she was dealing the cards (for she 
sat down to all- fours as soon as ever she believed him 
to jbe got fairly into the street), she sighed several times, 
complaining much of her old disorder, which was- an op- 
pression on her chest 

" You are low, Mrs. Bennet,^' said Mrs. Derby, the old 
lady above-mentioned, " you are low this afternoon. 
Have you taken your drops as usual ? or perhaps you 
have been fatigued with conversation ? To be sure, the 
gentleman who just went out looked agreeable enough ; 
but he seemed to have a strange aversion to cards." 

" He is a worthy man, I dare say,'* replied Mrs. Ben- 
net, " though very odd and very particular I doubt not. 
But you know, Mrs. Derby, one person may be of one 
way of thinking, and one of another ; and unless people 
are agreed, it is not very easy to keep up a conversation. 
And another thing, the sight of him, for he is a very old 
acquaintance, brought old troubles to my mind, and led 
me to the comparison of what I was in my better days, 
and what I might have been had all things turned out 
well, with what I am now; and these thoughts, you 
know, are very overpowering, and very oppressive to 
the nerves." 

So saying, the old lady began to shed tears : on which 
Mrs. Derby, getting up, went to a cupboard in the wain- 
scot and brought out a small glass of brandy, which she 
gave to her companion, saying, *'Oome, come, I know- 
what you want — you have been kept too long without 
your drops." 

The brandy being swallowed, and Mrs. Derby being- 
persuaded to take a little herself, Mrs. Bennet soon 
recovered her spirits, and the two old ladles spent the 
remainder of the evening in their usual way. 

And now it n)ay be easily understood wherefore Mrs. 
Bennet was so anxious to keep her ears and heart shut 
against that religion which she knew could not subsist 
with evil habits secretly indulged. She had long been 
addicted to drinking strong liquors in a guarded manner, 
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atid he who indulges sin in secret will always feel him 
heart closed against God. 

The next morning Mrs. Bennet told her maid, if Mr. 
Goodman should cidl to say that she was from home, 
and on no account ever to let him in again. And since 
the maid had taken as great a dislike as the mistress to 
this good old gentleman, whose mild and holy deport- 
ment carried with it a kind of censure on all ill-doin^, 
he was always dismissed, whenever he came to the 
house, with an assurance that Mrs. Bennet had just 
stepped out to see a neighbour, and would not be back 
tni very late. Mr. Goodman did not at first apprehend 
the nature of these excuses, and so continued his visits 
for some time : but at length, Ending that he had only 
his labour for his pains, he one day bought a new Bible, 
and having wrapped it up in such a way as prevented its 
i^pearing to be what it really was until the parcel was 
opened, he left it, with his best wishes, at his cousin^s 
door, stating that he should be ready to call upon her 
whenever i%e should signify that she wished to see 
him. 

From that time Mr. Goodman heard no more of his 
cousin for two years ; during which period her habits of 
drinking becoming more excessive, she was robbed by 
her servant, her lodgers left her, and she found herself 
reduced to the necessity of selling her furniture to pay 
her tradesmen's bills, and even of retiring to a little mean 
dwelling, where she lodged in an upper room, having no 
other attendant but Martha Noel, a poor woman who 
liviBd in the house, and who had served in the capacity 
of washerwoman to the Rose Coffee-House. One bles- 
sing, however, still attended the unhappy woman in this 
her most destitute state — the washerwoman, now be- 
come her nurse, was acquainted with the truth, and, 
though poor, was pious. 

In the mean time, diseases of various kinds, inflamed 
and perhaps originally occasioned by intemperance, tor- 
mented, without ceasing, the miserable Mrs. Bennet, 
neither allowing her rest by day nor night ; and, in a 
word, it seemed that human misery comd scarcely be 
rendered more complete than it appeared in the case 
of this wretched woman when brought to this her last 
lodging. 

And here I might fill whole volumes in describing the 
workiogfe of Mia. Bennet's mind, when she first found 
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henelf laid on a dean bedstead, without curtains, in a 
garret belonging to the house of one with whom she 
. would have, scorned in her better days, as she called 
them, to exchange a dozen. words which were not con- 
nected with business ; having no furniture about her but 
a couple of chairs, a deal table, and a trunk containing 
a few clothes, together with the only present she had 
ever received from her cousin, and which shame alone 
had prevented iier firom selling. The feehngs of this 
poor creature were, at first, those only of unmingled 
rage and indignation $ and in this first fit of resentment 
it is not known what blasphemies she might have ut- 
tered, had she not been checked by Martha Noel, who, 
as she was busied in lighting her fire in the little grate* 
and putt^g things in the best order she could, from time 
to time kept soothing her old mistress much to the fol- 
lowing purpose—" Nay, dear Madam Bennet, don't take 
on after such a manner : be sure I Will make you as 
comfortable as I can. This world, you know, is not our 
resting-place $ thank Qod, there is a better prepared for 
those who love the Lord. Think of the dear saints who 
are gone before : think of my good master, how he gave 
up the world for the love of his Saviour; dear som, he 
would have no more to do with unholy gains. And then 
that sweet Miss Rachel, did she not choose rather to 
suffer affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season ! Ah ! how did that lovely 
creature die ! how peaceful, how happy, how triuinph- 
ant was her faith !-^not a murmur-i— not a complamt. 
She was indeed a blessed creature." 

In this manner the old woman, still going about her 
work, frequently discoursed with Mrs. Bennet, and by 
her sincere piety awed that unhappy sufiierer into silence. 
The integrity of this good Christian also served her in 
many other instances. Martha Noel had procured a 
doctor for Mrs. Bennet, and it was impossible for Afrs. 
Bennet to obtain from Martha either food or liquor, in 
any kind or measure, different from what the doctor had 
ordered. Martha was fully aware of Uie sinful infirmity 
of Mrs. Bennet with respect to ardent liquors, and she 
eould by no means be induced to encourage her in this 
sin : moreover, she managed her very small income, 
which arose only from an annuity left her by her former 
kdy, with sueh econpmy, ^t all her absolute wants 
were supplied, while care was tak«i to leave in her way 
Vol VIII.— S 36 
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only the Bible, and such other books as might administer 
to her spiritual wants. 

I have before said that it would fill volnmes'were I to 
describe all that passed in the mind of Mrs. Bennet, as 
she lay in her garret, in the situation I have described — 
a prey at times to racking pains of body, and still more 
bitter pangs of conscience : for her conscience, which 
had long been deadened by the use of stupifying liquors, 
began to do its proper work as soon as she was com- 
peUed to the disuse of such liquors ; when many things 
which she had heard her husband and daughter aay in 
their illness, together with all which Mr. Goodman had 
urged at their last meeting, recurred, to her mind, and« 
by the divine blessing, did not recur without a beneficial 
effect. As time, however, wiU not permit me to enter 
largely iiito these particulars, I shall simply say tha^ 
some months after Mrs. Bennet's reception into the 
house of Martha Noel, such a decided change took {dace 
in her whole character, that those very events and trans- 
actions of her past life which she had been accustomed 
tp look upon as the most bitter and afflictive, she now 
learned to number among the most sweet and tender 
testimonies of that redeeming love, which had purposed 
her salvation ere yet the forefather of mankind had been 
called into existence. As divine love, connected with 
a sense of her own depravity, obtained the ascendency 
in her heart, she would often thus address her poor and 
lowly companion : — ^* Oh, Martha Noel, what a wretch 
have I been ! How did I cling to the world ! And how 
should I have clung thereto even until I had perished, had 
not the Almiffhty, by his salutary chastisements, com- 
pelled me to feel that what I counted my chief gain was 
preparing for me destruction, and that those things which 
afflicted the flesh and brought down my high thoughts, 
were appointed to be the means of bringing me into the 
way Of salvation." 

Mrs. Bennet had been nearly twelve months lying on 
her bed in the garret of Martha NoePs house, when she 
bethought herself that it was possible Bir. Goodman 
might now forgive her ill-treatment of him, and conde- 
scend to pay her a visit in her lowly situation : she ac- 
cordingly sent to request that he would favour her with 
his company. It was on occasion of this visit that the 
foUowing conversation took place, with which I am now 
about to conclude this history. 
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Mn. Bennet was lying on h^r bed, having on her head 
a clean cap of coarse Irish cloth with a narrow plaited 
border, her flaxen wig being laid aside, while her pale 
emaciated face wore the expression of deep humility. 
As Mr. Goodman entered, she stretched out her thm 
hand and said, ^* Cousin Goodman, can you forgive me I 
^ 1 have behaved very ill 'to you." 

'* No more of that, dear madam," returned the old 

gentleman, bowing more low to her as she lay on her 
umble pallet than he would, have done in her handsome 
parlour behind the bar at the Rose Coffee-House. Mr. 
Goodman then took a seat which was tendered to him 
by Martha Noel, and taking in at one fiance the whole 
furniture of the room, as well as the little grate, in which 
a bright fire was then burning, for it was cold weather, 
" I am glad to see, cousin " he said, " that you are so 
comfortable, every thing so clean and nice about you, 
and that you are so high and quiet above the street. Til 
tell you what, cousin Bennet, I like your situation and 
your company twenty to one better than I did in the last 
place where I visited you." 

" Ah ! cousin Goodman," replied Mrs. Bennet, *< Ihave 
reason to bless the day which brought me here. How 
often, 4iow very often since I have been in this place, 
have I thought of the verse which you repeated to me ; 
and Martha Noel here, my good, friend and comforter, 
has been so kind as to procure the hymn for me," Mrs. 
Bennet then repeated — 

" Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face ;— " 

Adding, ^' ! Henry Goodman ! wonderful are the means 
by which I have been brought from darkness to light, 
and from death to life. One of the greatest blessings 
perhaps I have ever enjoyed has been my sleepless 
nights. Cousin Goodman, I am a very bad sleei)er ; in- 
deed for some years I have hot known what it is to 
sleep the night through ; but since I came here, I have 
constantly laid awake for hours, counting the church 
clock not unfrequentiy from eleven or twelve till four, 
. or perhaps five. These were at first dark, heavy, weari- 
some hours to me, and I would have given the world for 
a light, or a book, or something to pass away the time. 
But it was not for me to waste money for lights to bum 
in the night, so I was compelled to take my own 
S2 
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thoughts for my companions : and O, what tonnent did 
these thoughts inlSict at one time, taking their colour 
as they did from the pain and anguish of my body, and 
giving me, as it were, a foretaste of the miseries of eter- 
nal death ; till I was forced in Terv ffrief of heart to cry 
out, ' Ah ! whither shall I fly for help !' And then, my 
good nurse here, being at hand in the morning to direct 
me where to apply, and whose merits to plead in my 
own behalf, seemg I had none of my own, I was drawn, 
by the divine blessing on my weary nights, to call on the 
Saviour, and cling, as it were, to lus cross, before I well 
knew where I was. This has led me to think what a 
Uessing it is to the sick, particularly to sinful wretches 
such as msrself, to be kept awake in the dead and still 
hours of night. In the day we have always one little 
thing or other to divert our thoughts ; but when all is 
silent, and still, and dark around as, at such a season the 
emptiness of all worldly pursuits is likely to be rendered 
more manifest, whUe death and the invisible world are 
apt to make a stronger impression upon the mind.'* 

" WelV said Mr. Goodman, " I am glad, my good 
cousin, that you have been able to bring your waking 
hours during the night to some advantage, and to render 
them so beneficial to your soul. This is a comfortable 
hearing to your fHends ; and in this place you have no 
doubt enjoyed other advantages.** 

** In this place,** said Mrs. Bennet, ** and in all other 
places through life, I have been wonderfhUy blessed, my 
good cousin. I have taken many a review of my life, 
since I became an inmate here. Surely goodness and 
mercy have followed me all the da]rs of my life ! What 
an instance of the Lord's tender care was it that I should 
marry as I did ! Mr. Bennet was even in his unchanged 
state as kind a husband as ever lived. And how wonder- 
ful it was at the last that he should be so powerfully 
drawn towards God as to give up his public way of life 
for the purpose of knowing him more and loving hith 
better. Think, Mr. Goodman, what my condition would 
bare been had he kept up the Rose till his death, and 
left me in possession of it. In that case I should as- 
suredly have kept on the business, and perhaps have 
finished my days in that house, in the midst ot all the 
bustle and hurry of that way of life. O what a misfor- 
tune might it have proved to me, had I remained there 
in a situation so full of snares, where company and goo4 
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living were at my command at all times ! 0, cousin, 
cousin, I tremble to think of it. And then again, had 
the Lord allowed me my own way about my beloved 
Rachel, what would her situation have been now, had 
she lived and married an unprincipled young man ! How 
different would have been her situation, I say, compared 
with what it is now, in glory everlasting, never changing 
glory ! And then, to Uiink how the great work of sal- 
vation was wrought for my husband and child wholly 
and entirely through the mercy of God, unsought by 
them, and undesired by me ! Surely, Henry Goodman, 
you have not in all your experience met with a case like 
mine. I may indeed be compared to the labourer, who 
having wrought only one hour in the Lord's vineyard, 
was made equal to those who had borne the burden and 
heat of the day. But I have not wrought even my one 
hour ; I have never done any thing for my Lord ; I never 
can do any thing ; and yet the Almighty showers down 
upon me the best of his blessings, and satisfies me with 
every precious thing." 

It cannot be doubted that Mr. Goodman was much 
astonished to hear these words from the lips of the same 
person who, a little less than three years ago was ready 
to charge Providence with injustice for those very dis- 
pensations which she now considered as real blessings. 
Not being informed of the change in her character, thus 
wonderfmly wrought by regenerating grace, and having 
more fresh in his mind by far than she had the unsatis- 
factory conversation he had held with her in his first 
visit, he could hardly restrain his expressions of amaze- 
ment, while he gazed upon her with mute astonishment. 
But observing that her countenance was calm and placid, 
and that the expression of her eye was meek and lowly, 
as she lay reclining upon her pillow, he began to feel a 
persuasion that her heart was really changed, and that 
she truly felt all she expressed. However, he thought 
it right to try her with some searching questions re- 
specting the ground of her faith, as well as relating to 
the sense which she had of her own accumulated guilt 
and utter helplessness. 

' She hearkened to him a while in deep silence, when 
bursting into tears, and clasping together her sallow and 
emaciated hands, she exclaimed, *' Lord, I believe, help 
thou mine unbelief !** 
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Pleased with these expressions of humility, Mr. Good- 
man was filled with thaiikfiilness, and could not forbear 
exclaiming^, in the triumph of his feelings, " O my God! 
I thank thee ; my prayers, my unworthy prayers, have 
indeed been heard fpr this my poor afflicted friend : for 
she was dead, and is alive again-— was lost, and is 
found.** 

He then proceeded to point out to Mrs. Bennet that 
which had most struck him in the two conversations 
which he had held with her. *' You perhaps,*' he said, 
** do not recollect the tendency of our first discourse, 
because you spoke then only as you always ^poke ; all 
Vou then said consisted of complaints respecting your 
hard destiny : and it is remarkable that you then pointed 
out those very events of your life as being the most 
cruel inflictions of Providence, which you have num- 
bered this day among your greatest mercies. I need 
not name what these were ; but 1 wish you to observe 
this circumstance, as it indicates, I trust, that blessed 
change in your own mind which must take place in 
every one before he can be admitted into the kingdom 
of God. For it is written — Unless a man be bom again^ 
he cannot enter into the kii^dom ofhedoen : and certain it 
is, that when the heart is changed* that which before 
was sweet to the natural man becomes bitterness to the 
saint, and that which was gall and wormwood to the 
natural man becomes full of sweetness to the regene- 
rate creature, ^ence the servant of the Lord is ena- 
bled to rejoice evermore : he no longer puts darkness 
for hght and light for darkness, nor bitter for sweet and 
sweet for bitter ; but he rejoices in hope, is patient in 
tribulation, and triumphant in death.** 

The little party, thus assembled in theur humble gar* 
ret, united in a prayer, which was led by the excellent 
Mr. G6odman ; alfler which the holy man tendered his 
purse to his afflicted cousin, afflicted indeed in the body, 
out blessed in the spirit. His offers of this kind were 
not, however, accepted, as Mrs. Bennet made it appear 
that she had sufficient left for all her necessities. 

From that time Mr. Goodman freciuently visited his 

poor cousin, and received every desirable evidence of 

' ner daily growth in grace, until the bitterness of death 

was past, and the reaeemed soul received into everlast^ 

iiig glory. 
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And now, my reader, let us look to ourselves* and 
inquire whether we are not still in the number of those 
who put light for darkness, and bitter for sweet ; and let 
us give all diligence to shun the woes denounced against 
characters of such a description. 



BSD or THE BITTER SWEET. 
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In a small town in Gloucestershire there lived, about 
thirty years ago, an industrious man, by name John 
Wilmot, who maintained his wife and only son by keep- 
ing a small shop, in which he sold needles, thread, pins^ 
laces, and other such small articles. 

This man was a quiet, inoffensive person, but unfor- 
tunate in his wife, who, though a tidy, hard-working 
woman, was very self-wUled, and so full of pride on ac- 
count of the cleanliness of her house, together with her 
saving management, by which she enabled her husband 
to put by a few pounds every year, that he had no little 
to suffer from her imperious temper. 

Mrs. Wilmot was a tall, bony, hard-featured woman, 
and, inasmuch as she had passed her youth without fall- 
ing into any of those grievous offences so frequent among 
the lower orders of females, whose sense of morality 
and decency, I am sorry to say, is for the most part ex- 
ceedingly slight, she failed not to hold herself very high 
upon the notion of her extraordinary virtue, not unfre- 
quently teUing her husband, and especially whenever he 
offended her or complained of her temper, that she only 
wished he had taken some one of her neighbours to wife, 
aince that might have taught him how to value a virtu- 
ous woman. And as Mrs. Wilmot prided herself on her 
morality, so she entertained a high opinion of her reli- 

S'on ; since she was a constant church-goer, and brought 
» text home every Sunday the year round. 
I have before intimated that John had an only son, 
whose name was Joseph; a boy who had been of a weak 
constitution from his childhood, and who, in conseauence 
of his inability to go out among other boys, had been 
always at home with his mother. Mrs. Wilmot had as 
little tenderness in her nature as any woman can be 
rapposed to possess ; nevertheless, she had a great affec- 
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tion for her son, he being, as she often represented the 
matter, a part of her own flesh and blood : in consider- 
ation of which she indulged him to the utmost extreme 
which her circumstances would admit, waiting upon huh 
hand and foot, and pleading his want of health for these 
extraordinary indulgences. She allowed him an easy 
chair, and the warmest seat in the chimney-comer; and 
by pampering his sickly appetite with every nicety within 
her reach, she confirmed that weakness of constitution 
which better management might, perhaps, have removed. 

When a healthy lad is improperly indulged, he very 
soon makes his parents feel the ill effect of such treat- 
ment, by breaking out into excesses. But this was not 
the case with Joseph Wilmot. His infirmities com- 
pelled him to stay at home, and his weakness obliged 
nim to be quiet : so that as all his comfoHs depended oti 
his mother, he naturally clung to this parent. And 
though he was sometimes fretful and impatient, yet, as 
I said before, that very weaikness which made him fret- 
ful, prevented him from breaking out into any excesses 
of riot or disobedience ; insomuch that he was generally 
considered by his neighbours as a good son. 

As Joseph Wilmot advanced in age without acquiring 
strength, he became fond of reading, as one means of 
passing away the time without weariness. And as his 
mother, who was herself very ignorant, entertained the 
common persuasion of illiterate and unenlightened per- 
sons, that reading of any kind, no matter what, must be 
a kind of religious exercise, she became more than ever 
confirmed in the opinion of her son's merits, often ma^ 
king her boast of his good life, and strict observance of 
every duty. 

In the mean time the young man advanced in years, 
and being thus constantly restrained from open and 
glaring transgressions, he displayed that selfishness 
which is natural to the unregenerate man, in a spirit of 
censoriousness against those vices from which he was 
himself withheld by the peculiar circumstances of his 
case. This formality was, however, mdch admired by 
his partial mother, who verily believed that the bitter- 
ness with which he spoke of the sins of his neighbour^ 
was a proof af his own purity of mind and hatred of 
vice. 

In the mean time his constitution became gradually 
weaker, till he was at length laid upon his bed with the 
S3 
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severe attack of a disease to which he had long been 
subject, but which now appeared to threaten his speedy 
dissolution. It is one thing to look at death at a dis- 
tance, and another to view it close at hand. The natu- 
ral man shrinks from death with inconceivable anguish; 
but the servant of Christ, when this object of universal 
dread draws nigh, clings closer to his Saviour, with an 
humble assurance that he in whom he has long trusted 
will support him in this last conflict. But Joseph, buoyed 
up with the idea of his own good qualities, had never felt 
the necessity of a Saviour, and was therefore utterly 
destitute of such a helper as the dying man must ever 
feel the need of, unless indeisd he be numbered among 
those of whom the Psalmist saith, " The wicked have no 
bands in their death ;" to wit, those obdurate sinners 
who die as they have lived, without a single thought of 
God or of the future woild. 

Joseph, however, was by no means so hardened as 
the persons above described; so that when death, as I 
before said, looked him close in the face, he became 
very much dejected, and gave utterance to his terrors 
in a manner so distressing, that his mother, finding her- 
self no longer able to sooth and console him by her usual 
expressions of commendation, ran out into the street 
and brought in with her a certain old woman, who was 
held in high esteem in the town as an attentive and skil- 
ful body about the sick, and one who was said to have 
a mighty comfortable way of talking to dying people. 
This old woman, whom we shall call the Widow Barclay, 
or Nurse Barclay, such being her usual appellation m 
the neighbourhood, was engaged at a wedding when 
Mrs. Wilmot came to call her : hearing, however, that 
the occasion for which she was required was of a mel- 
ancholy nature, she immediately cast her countenance 
into a serious mould, and following Mrs. Wilmot to her 
house, she failed not to utter several audible groans as 
she ascended the stairs to the sick man's room. Per- 
sons in the dejected situation in which Joseph Wilmot 
found himself at that period, are ready to catch at every 
shadow of comfort. Accordingly, the young man, at 
the sight of the old lady, raised his languid head, and 
holding out his hand, " Nurse Barclay, this is kind of 
you, indeed," he said. ** I am very ill, very low, very 
much afraid of death. Tell me, what must I do ? I fear 
things will go hard with me at last/' 
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^' Go hard with you ! dear youngs man," said the widow, 
drawing up her head with a peculiar air, not seldom used 
on such occasions ; ** if it is to go hard with you, What 
is to become of thousands and tens of thousands of poor 
sinners V^ And then turning to liis mother, who stood 
by, " I say, Mrs. Wilmot, what is to become of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands if it is to go hard with this 
good young man at the last day V 

" Very true," returned Mrs. Wilmot ; "and 1 have said 
the yery same to him a hundred and a hundred times. 
Why, the poor dear boy speaks of himself as if he had 
been a common housebreaker, or worse, when I his 
mother can youch for him that he has led the best of 
lives, and never injured man nor beast." 

" 0, mother, mother," said Joseph, with a deep sigh, 
" how can you talk so ! are we not all sinners ? does not 
the Prayer-book say so t and yet you will have it that I 
have no faults." 

"Faults!" repeated the Widow Barclay: "no, no, 
Joseph, your mother does not pretend to say that yon 
have no faults ; that is not what you mean, is it, Mrs. 
Wilmot?" 

" No, no," returned Mrs. Wilmot, " I did not mean ex- 
actly to say that Joseph has never done a wrong thing ; 
that perhaps might be saying too much, because you 
know no human creature is altogether without a fault : 
but this I can say, that there never was a better son 
than my poor lad there ; and I would say it, if need be, 
in the face of all the world." 

" There, now," said the widow, exultingly ; " there, 
Joseph, hear what your mother says : if she does not 
know you 1 cannot tell who does." 

" I can," said Joseph ; " I know one that knows me 
better than my mother, and that is myself: whatever 
my mother may say, I know that I have many faults." 

" Faults again," repeated the widow, interrupting him ; 
" to be sure, child, you have had some faults : we grant 
you, that it is true enough, all are sinners ; but God is 
too good to punish his poor creatures for a few faults : 
the AUnighty is very merciful, and will be sure to for- 
give you." 

" 0," said Joseph, " but though my mother counts me 
religious, I know that I have not been so : I hkve lived 
untu now without any knowledge or thought of God; 
and though I may have led a more moral life than some 
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men, yet I feel that this neglect of my duty to my Maker 
is alone sufficient to condemn me." 

** Pooh, pooh," said the widow, tossing up her chin, 
** who has put such thouj^hts in your head ? I donH see 
but you are quite as good, after all, as some people whe 
make a mighty stir and outcry about religion, filling one*s 
ears with their hymns and prayers." 

Joseph was silent, for indeed he felt himself over- 
powered by the volubility of the old lady's tongue : on 
which she, turning to his mother, said, " Poor dear lad, 
how he does but talk ! I am certain sure he has had 
sufferings enough in this world to prevent his fearing 
any thing for the next ; at any rate, it cannot be said of 
him as was said of the rich man in the Testament, that 
he has had all his good things in this life." 

** So I tell him, so I tell him," said Mrs. Wilmet, sigh- 
ing, " and so I have told him over and over again : if I 
have said it once, I have said it twenty times ; he has 
had troubles enough, poor soul, that he has ; troubles 
enough to make up for all his sin. If ever anybody 
was afflicted in this world, I am sure it may be said so 
of him." 

** There now," said the widow, tuhiing to Joseph with 
an air of satisfaction, " do you hear what your mother 
j»ays, my boy V 

'* I do hear," replied the young man, sighing; '^I do 
hear it ; but how my sufferings can »tone for my sins I 
cannot understand. All the sufferings I have endured I 
have deserved ; ay, and I deserve a great deal more, that 
is, if the Lord should deal with me according to my sins, 
and reward me according to mine iniquities*" 

*' There again," said Nurse Barclay, lifting up her eye» 
and her hands, ** do you hear, Dame Wilmot, hq^ the 
poor boy talks of his sins and his iniquities, poor innor 
cent soul 1" 

*' Innocent soul !" repeated the sick man ; " you will 
not talk of innocent souls, Mrs. Barclay, when you coipe 
to be in my situation ; at least I hope you will not. 
There are no souls innocent but those of the faithful, 
who have been washed aud made white in the blood of 
the Lamb." 

" Who are those yon are talking oH" asked the widow. 

" Those," returned Joseph, ** who ha?e been brought 
to the knowledge of Qhriet, mi have received Im^ vkt/^ 
their hwrts by faith." 
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'* O, there you are a^^n got upon your high doctrines," 
replied the widow : •* such doctrines may be very well 
for those who hare learning, but for such ignorant folks 
«8 we are, how can we be expected to understand them T 
Ay, Mrs. Wilmot, is it not so ? It is no matter what we 
are, provided we are sincere ; we are then safe enough.** 

** Sincere !'* said Joseph, with a deep sigh : ** but I 
have not been sihcere." 

" Not sincere f" repeated the mother ; •• why, Josepht > 
my boy, your trouble puts you beside yourself." 

" No, mother, no," replied the young man, •* I am not 
beside myself; I perhaps never knew myself so well as 
I do now — I tell you the truth : I have hitherto lived in 
hardness of heart, in contempt of God, and in separation 
from Christ." 

" Why, child," said the widow, half angry, " if God 
did not give you grace to be pious, how was you to help 
yourself? You did as well as you could, I am sure you 
could not do more." 

" I did not do as well as I could," returned Joseph, 
with a degree of peevishness which he could no longer 
restrain : " do you presume to charge the Almighty with 
injustice ? If I had not grace, did I use the means to 
obtain it ? What does the Scripture say ? * Let no man 
say when he is tempted, I am tempted of God.' No, no ; 
if I perish, it is all my own work : I have done ill, and) 
I know it ; and I fear that I shall eternally rue the con- 
sequences of my wicked life." 

**^ Do not be so hot, so impatient, my lad," said the 
widow, sitting down and takmg his hand, at the same 
time looking significantly at his mother. " Well, well» 
we will grant all you require : you have been a naughty 
lad, and now you are sorry for it, and this blessed repent- 
ance will put all right. What does the Bible say ? ' Re- 
pent, and you shall be forgiven.* Is it not so, Mrs. 
Wilmot 1 You cannot do better than repent : you must 
try to make yourself better, that is what you have to 
do : you must make yourself fit to be saved, and then, 
you know, for the sdse of your repentance all wiU be 
forgiven you.** So saying she shook his hand, and 
promising to return next day, hastened down stairs to 
return to the party she had left, saying to John Wilmo^ 
as she hurried through the shop, "I found your son very 
low, Mr. Wilmot : he would have it he was a grievous 
sinner, and when I would have proved the conSwry, he 
30 
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got SO hot that I was forced to let him haye his way ; 
and so I talked to him a httle on the subject of repent- 
ance, all as if he had been one of the worst of sinners, 
poor dear innocent soul ; where can he hare got such 
gloomy notions of religion 7*^ 

John Wilmot, who was preparing fourpenny balls of 
worsted from a large skein which he had before him, 
ceased to twirl his reel, and lifting up his eyes with his 
usual dulness of comprehension, said to the sprightly 
widow who stood before him, " Thank you, Mrs. Bar- 
clay, you are wonderfully kind to all sick folks ; and so 
you think my poor lad needs repentance V 

** Repentance !" repeated the good woman, *' you quite 
misunderstand me ; John Wilmot, how could you think 
that I should say any such a thing ? only sick folks, you 
know, must be humoured; there never was a better lad 
on earth than poor Joseph ; and there is not, I am sure, 
a more innocent lad in ail our town." 

'*So my wife says,'' returned John, winding again, 
while the busy dame bustled out of the shop. 

In the mean time poor Joseph begged to >e left awhile 
alone, in order to give way to those confused and mise- 
rable feelings which the discourses of his mother and 
Mrs. Barclay had in no small deme tended to increase. 

We may compare Mrs. Barclay, and other ignorant 
comforters of the same description, to those mistakea 
teachers spoken of inEzekiel ziii. 10, 11. '^Because, 
even because they have seduced my people, sayings 
Peace ; and there was no peace ; and one built up a 
wall, and, lo, others daubed it with untempered mortar : 
say unto them which daub it with untempered mortar, 
that it shall fall.** 

Poor Joseph lay without comfort on his bed, after his 
mother had left him, till sunset, which did not happen 
long before nine o'clock, it being the height of summer. 
At this time she returned again to bring him his supper, 
saying that she would have come before, only she fan- 
cied he might be asleep. He took his supper from her, 
and begged to be left again as soon as possible. " Why, 
child," said Mrs. Wilmot, *' what is the matter with you 
to-night 1 I never saw you in such a way before ; you 
. are quite unsociable, and will take no comfort from any 
one. 1 brought the Widow Barclay to see you, ana 
even she could not idease you." 
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"No, moHher/' said Joseph, "it was not likely she 
should, talking after such a fashion as she did." 

" Well, well, child," returned the mother, ** let me 
settle your pillow^ and put your bedclothes comforta- 
ble, and then I will ieaye you ; and I hope by morning 
you wiU be better satisfied." So saying she departed. 
, Poor Joseph, being left again, was filled with so many 
unpleasant thoughts that it was impossible for him to 
sleep. The night was exceedingly sultry> and Mrs. Wil- 
mot, by her son's request, had left the window open 
nearly at the foot of his bed, promising to come about 
midnight to shut it. As the young man lay propped up 
on his bed, his eyes w«re continually fixed on the pros- 
pect which presented itself through the open window. 
The room in which he lay had a western aspect; and 
that part of the sky where the sun had disappeared 
still retained a faint glow, all else seeming buried in 
obscurity. Right between this glowing part of the sky 
and Joseph's window stood the parish church, the figure 
of which, as well as those of the yew-trees in the church- 
yard, was distinctly marked by the faint light behind 
them, and together they suggested no very pleasant 
thoughts to this poor young man, who was now lying on 
his bed of sickness, a stranger to redeeming love, and 
overwhelmed with the fear of death. Poor Joseph 
having laid for a while looking on this scene, at length 
broke out in lamentations — " Oh, death ! death !" he 
said ; " he must have a stout heart indeed who can look 
on death, and that which may follow death, without fear. 
In a few months, or perhaps in a few weeks, my poor 
body may be laid in that churchyard ; and then where 
shall my soul be found, laden as it is with sin ? Can I 
hope to be forgiven ? God is indeed merciful, but he is 
also just and holy ; what, then, is to become of me 1" 
The poor young man then began to weep and sob so 
audibly that his father and mother, who were in the next 
room, came running to him ; and his mother declared 
that she would leave him no more that night : so, lay- 
ing herself down on the outside of his bed, she continued 
to repeat to him such words of comfort as her erroneous 
notions of religion suggested, till the sick man, being 
entirely worn out with fatigue, fell into a disturbed sleep. 
The first request which Joseph made to his mother m 
the morning was, that she would send for the minister 
of the parish. 
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" Oh, Joseph !*' sud the poor woman, in gtezi alarm, 
on hearing^ this request, " you terrify me ! surely you 
do not think of dyings ! Do you feel yourself worse ? 
shall I call the doctor V 

'*No, no,'* returned Joseph, peevishly; "no, no, 
mother, call the minister ; be^ him to come ; and if you 
have any love for me, do let me have my own way in 
this matter. Don't talk to me any more as you did last 
night^it makes me worse and worse. You will have 
it that I am not a sinner— that I am a good lad — ^that I 
may be sure of going to heaven for my good works ; 
while my heart and my conscience tell me quite the 
contrary—- and this is a kind of contradiction which I 
cannot endure.'' 

. " Contradiction !" repeated the mother ; " was ever 
any thing like that, to accuse me of contradicting you I 
Why, now, I ask you if I have not been the most in- 
dulgent of mothers ? and I take this very ungrateful of 
jrou, Joseph, to say that I contradict you." Thus say- 
mg she burst into tears. 

'* O, mother," said Joseph, much touched by her tears, 
for he had never before seen her so affected, **do 
not cry; do not grieve about me; you have been a 
kind parent to me ; I did not mean to distress you. But 
if you love me, do send for the minister." 

Mrs. Wilmot, though very unwillingly, now submitted 
to her son's desire ; and going out immediately, soon 
returned with the minister, who was happily one of 
those wise and faithful servants who make it their only 
business on earth to do their heavenly Master's work. 
When this excellent man was introduced into Joseph's 
room, and had taken his seat by the young man's bed, 
he put several questions to him, in order to obtain some 
little acquaintance with his character before he entered 
into any particular discourse with him. 

" Sir," said Joseph, " I am full of concern about the 
state of my soul. I know that I must die soon, and I 
fear my actions will not stand examination at the last 
day ; though my mother tells me, she is sure that if I 
am not saved it will go hard with multitudes ; and I 
hardly know myself what to think about it, since I cer- 
tainly have led a more moral life than most young men ; 
though that may be partly owing to the check which my 
infirmities have laid upon me." 

** My dear young man," said the minister, " beware 
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of thinking^ that yoa must be saved because you are not 
so bad as some others. Observe what the Scriptures 
say of all mankind : ' There is none that doeth good, 
noyttot one/ Rom.iii. 13. *AI1 have sinned, and come 
short of the glory of God.' Rom. iii. 33. * The imagina- 
tion of man's heart is evil from his youth.' Gen. viii. 31. 
Now wherefore, my young man," proceeded the minis« 
ter, " wherefore do you suppose that these strong decla- 
rations of man's depravity are used in the Bible, but in' 
order that every mouth may be stopped, and every man 
be constrained to plead guilt^r before God ! Your being 
free from the gross sins which some commit will not 
excuse you for the pride, the evil thoughts, the carnal 
desires, the secret sms, of which you, as well as I, and 
every son of Adam, have been guilty;. If we have been 
better outwardly than some others, it is more owing to 
the care of our parents and the restraining grace of God 
than to any good in ourselves. Be assured, therefore, 
that in the eyes of a just and holy God we are all counted 
unclean and utterly vile." 

Joseph sighed, and looking hard at the minister, said, 
** How then, sir, am I to be saved 1" 

" Not by any thing that you can do," replied the min- 
ister ; " for, if your being better than some others would 
save you, why should Jesus Christ have lived a painful 
life, and died a shameful death, to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself? My dear young man, you must 
either wholly part with your supposed merits, or with 
the Saviour himself. You must either consent to be 
thought a sick man, or send away your Physician." 

" 0, sir," said Joseph, " then will I confess myself to 
be diseased, and apply to my Physician." 

" I am glad to hear you make this declaration," said 
the minister, " because I am convinced that no man is 
disposed by nature to apply to the heavenly Physician. 
No man cometh unto Christ unless he is revealed to 
him by the Holy Spirit. And inasmuch as God the 
Spirit is all-powerful, I cannot doubt but he will accom- 
plish that work in you which, I trust, he hath already 
commenced." 

" But, sir," said Joseph, " am I to understand that the 
Lord counts all sinners alike ? God is merciful, I have 
often heard it said ; and I was yesterday told that he 
was too good to punish any one for a few faults." 

" O how little," said the pious minister, " do they 
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know of the haman heart, who speak of the transgres- 
sions of the best of men as of a few pardonable errors ! 
Man naturally hates God, and flies from him as from an 
enemy. Remember our Lord^s words to Nicodemus, 
who was not only a moral, but an excellent character : 
' Verily, yerily, I say unto you, Except a man be bom 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.' " John iii. 3. 

" But, sir," said Joseph, " there are some, as you well 
know, sir, in our town,who talk much of this new birth, 
and of other such matters, whose lives are a disgrace 
to their profession ; and when I haye seen and heard 
such persons, I have often thought what my mother and 
others say, to be strictly true.'' 

*' But," said the minister, " you must tell me what 
your mother says before I can explain your doubts re- 
specting her assertion." 

" Why, sir," said Joseph, " she says that she does not 
see but that those who do not pretend to religion are 
quite as good, for the most part, as those who mike such 
a noise and stir about it." 

The minister replied, '* Notice the parable of the 
Pharisee and pubhcan, which the Lord Jesus Christ 
spake to some who, like your mother, trusted in them- 
selves that they were righteous, and despised others. 
Self-righteousness is natural to the human heart, but it 
is founded in ignorance of God's holy law. By this holy- 
law God will judge you, and not by comparing you with 
other sinners. All are sinners ; and, be assured, that 
the only way of escape for any is, by flying for mercy 
to the Lord Jesus Christ. If all the good works that 
ever were done could be performed by one individual, 
they could not procure the pardon of a single sin, or 
make atonement for one breach of the law." 

** Then, sir," said Joseph, " if good works will not 
atone for sin, have we nothing of this sort to hope for 
from our sufferings ? I have been a great suflerer from 
myyouth." 

The minister replied, " My dear young man, the Word 
of God will not allow us to imagine that the sufferings 
of a sinner can atone for sin. A sacrifice, in order to be 
acceptable to God, must in the first place be without 
spot or blemish ; and, in the second place, it must be 
voluntary. What we suffer in the body we suffer not 
voluntarily, but in consequence of our sins : we cannot* 
therefore, plaee any confidence in our sufferings, be- 
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cause they are deficient in every point which can render 
suffering effectual to salvation. And seeing this to be 
the case, we must look for a Saviour whose sacrifice is 
at once pure and voluntary : and, praised be Grod, such 
a one is nigh to every sinner, expressly declaring that 
* whosoever cometh unto him, he will in nowise cast 
out.' " 

" Ah, sir," said Joseph, '* these are comfortable doc- 
trines ; but as I am a poor man, and no scholar, 1 fear 
that such matters as these are above me. Mrs. Bar- 
clay told me but yesterday, that religion may be very 
well for those who have learning, but that the want of 
it would be overlooked in a poor ignorant man» such ts 
I am." 

The minister reidied, ** It is written, * All thy children 
shall be taught of the Lord.' Isaiah liv. 13. And St. Paul 
shows that it is not by man's wisdom or learning that 
he can know any thing of God. 1 Cor. i. Many prom- 
ises of instruction are given to those who seek the 
knowledge of the Lord ; and a divine teacher is ap- 
pointed for such, whose communications have power to 
convey light and knowledge to the most dark and igno- 
rant heart." Then taking up Joseph's Bible, which lay 
on a little table near the bed, he marked with his pencil 
the following among other passages for the young 
man's consideration : ** Good and upright is the Lord . 
therefore will he teach sinners in the way. The meek 
will he guide in judgment, and the meek will he teach 
his way." Ps. zxv. 8, 9. ** This is the condemnation, 
that light is come into the world, and men loved dark- 
ness rather than light, because their deeds were evil.** 
John iii. 19. 

The young man thanked the minister heartily for this 
kindness, and said, ** You have given me much comfort, 
sir, and taught me to see things in a new light. I used 
to suppose that if I was but sincere^ I was safe ; and thai 
%f the Lord did not give me as much grace as he did to 
4}thers, it was not my fault. But I perceive that I then 
had no sincerity, nor any desire for grace." 

The pious mmister answered, '* My young friend, the 
errors which you have been led to discover and confess 
are particularly common among ungodly persons. As 
to your views of sincerity — there was a time when the 
apostle Paul * verily thought with himself that he ought 
to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of Naas- 
areth.' Acts xxvi. 9. He was smcere^ no doubt, but ia 
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a wron^ «aa'se; till, being st«|^d short by ther graca 
of God, he became a most zealous, defender of that 
Saviour whom he had persecuted. The apostle, refer- 
ring to this passage of his life at a later period, speaks 
thus : <I am the least of the apostles, that am not meet 
to be called an apostle, because I persecuted the church 
of God. But by the grace of God I am what I am.' 1 
Cor. XV. 9, 10. ' This is « faithful saying, and worthy 
of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners ; of whom I am chief. Howbeit for this 
cause I obtained mercy, that in me first Jesus Christ 
might show forth all longtuffering, for a pattern to them 
wluch should hereafter believe on him to life everlast- 
ing.' 1 Tim. i. 16, 16. And to that other erroneous sen- 
timent of yours, namely, that you cannot have grace if 
God fxmchsafes it noty I make this reply — Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right ? Moreover, while you are 
presuming to charge your Maker with injustice, are you 
diligently using those means of grace with which you 
are favoured T If not, it sorely becomes you to lay 
your hand on your mouth.'' 

" Sir," said Joseph, " I heartily thaiJ^ you for all your 
condescending kindness. You have assisted to set me . 
ri^ht on many important subjects, and I now see how 
vain a thing it would be for any man to attempt in his 
own strength to work out his own seilvation.^^ 

" My dear voung man«" said the minister, " I thank 
God that you have been brought to this reasonable con- 
clusion ; concerning which 1 may say to you as our 
Lord once said unto Simon, * Flesh and blood hath not 
revealed this unto thee ; but my Father which is in 
heaven.'" The minister then proceeded to set before 
him a striking outline of the great work of salvation as 
it is s«t^ forth in the Holy Scriptures ; very earnestly ad* : 
monishing him daily to ask wisdom of the great Father 
of lights, who giveth to allmen liberally, and upbraid- 
ethnot. 

Poor Joseph shook the minister heartily by the hand, 
and, with tears in his eyes, requested that he would 
oftdn repeat his visits — and I am happy to add, that it 
pleased the Lord so to bless the instructions of this 
worthy minister to the poor invalid, that he died at 
length in the blessed assurance of acceptance with God, 
through the merits and death of his Redeemer. 

END or voLUMB vm. 
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